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ASSOCIATION 


POE,  THE 

PROTECTION  OF  SEA  BIRDS 

ON  THE 

English  Coast. 


The  Sea  Birds  on  the  English  Coast  are  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing.  This  fact  was  substantiated  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Not  only  was  public 
interest  excited  by  the  statements  then  made,  public  sympathy 
was  also  largely  evoked.  Mr.  Buckland,  Dr.  Tristram,  and 
other  eminent  Naturalists,  were  requested  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Some  able  letters  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  E.  O. 
Morris  and  others  to  the  daily  papers.  Commander  H.  H. 
Knocker,  R.N.,  drew  up  a  paper  proving  that  on  about  18 
miles  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  viz.  between  Scarborough  and 
Bridlington,  upwards  of  100,000  Sea  Birds  are  annually  de¬ 
stroyed,  not  for  purposes  of  trade,  but  by  pleasure  seekers 
only.  Connected  with,  and  partly  resulting  from  these 
movements,  an  Association  has  been  formed,  having  for 
its  object  the  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  destruction,  at  least  during  the  breeding  season.  It 
would  be  well  if  some  restriction  could  be  imposed  at  other 
times,  as  for  instance  when,  in  the  way  of  mere  brutal  pastime, 
a  “  sea  pie  ”  is  made — on  a  ealin  day — by  constructing  a  sort 
of  platform  of  dead  birds  fastened  together,  on  which  other 
birds  are  piled  up  as  high  as  the  pyramid  (or  supply  of  birds) 
will  allow !  The  Members  of  the  Association  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  legitimate  trade  which  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  supply  of  feathers  and  plumes  ;  they  only  propose  to  give 
the  Sea  Birds  a  time  of  rest  and  quietness  during  the  season 
of  incubation,  and  while  rearing  their  young.  At  present,  the 
claims  of  mercy  are  so  utterly  disregarded  that  parent  birds  are 
frequently  shot  on  their  nests,  when  the  young  are  necsesarily 
left  to  starve  upon  the  rocks.  Nor  is  this  the  only  cruelty  to 
which  they  are  often  subjected.  As  the  wings  of  Sea  Birds 
have  become  an  article  of  commerce,  (contracts  being  taken 
for  the  supply  of  thousands  at  a  time)  birds  have  been  found 
floating  helplessly  on  the  water,  still  alive,  but  with  both  wings 
violently  torn  off!  Of  course  no  one  would  suppose  that  this 
is  the  usual  mode  of  taking  them,  but  it  would  be  well  if  such 
atrocious  cruelty  could  be  met  by  some  corresponding  penalty. 
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PRO  S  PE  CTU  S. 


nr  HE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS  has 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  pitiless  destruction  which  has 
for  long  past  been  carried  on  all  over  the  world,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds  being  sacrificed  yearly,  especially  during  the  nesting- 
season,  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  barbarous  fashion  in  dress  and 
decoration. 

For  this  ignoble  object  many  species  ot  beautiful,  useful,  and 
melodious  birds  are  being  massacred  almost  to  extermination.  The 
world  at  large  can  ill  spare  the  brightness  and  song,  which  are  lost  by 
the  destruction  of  the  rarer  species,  while  agricultural  districts  are 
specially  injured  by  the  diminution  of  the  commoner  kinds  provided 
by  nature  as  the  great  insect  and  grub  destroying  agency  ;  an  agency 
for  which  human  science  can  furnish  no  efficient  substitute. 

“There  is/5  Dr.  Talmage  writes,  “only  one  weapon  that  has  ever 
been  formed  powerful  enough  to  wage  successful  war  on  whole  species 
of  destructive  animalculse,  and  that  is — a  bird’s  beak.55 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  preserve  this  valuable  weapon,  and 
generally  to  endeavour  to  stay,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  wanton 
slaughter  and  waste  of  the  exquisite  and  varied  bird-life,  designed,  we 
humbly  believe,  by  the  Creator,  for  the  help  and  solace  of  man. 

The  co-operation  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes  and  ages,  is  asked 
by  the  Society.  Women  are  entreated  to  protest,  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  against  “  murderous  millinery,55  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any 
feathers  obtained  from  birds  not  killed  for  food,  the  Ostrich  only  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  and  further  to  combine  with  Men  in  striving  to  procure  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  (in  country  places  of  bye-laws)  for 
the  protection  of  birds  as  public  property  ;  and  to  unite  in  showing  an 
intelligent  and  loving  interest  in  the  subject  which  shall  lead  children, 
our  future  men  and  women,  to  cherish  the  freedom  of  our  feathered 
songsters,  and  guard,  instead  of  destroying,  their  eggs  and  nests. 

WAYS  OF  HELPING  THE  SOCIETY. 

By  joining  it  either  as  a  Member  or  as  an  Associate  ;  by  inducing 
others  to  do  the  same  ;  by  forming  Local  Branches  of  the  Society. 

By  inducing  land-owners  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Bird-catch¬ 
ing  and  nest-robbing  on  their  property. 

t  , ' 

By  promoting  the  study  of  the  use  and  beauty  of  free  living  Birds, 
and  quickening  the  interest  felt  for  their  protection  in  all  classes  of 
society  and  in  all  countries,  as  innocent,  useful,  and  beautiful  creatures 
of  God. 

By  circulating  books,  pairn  nlets  and  leaflets,  or  arranging  for 
lectures  on  the  basis  of  John  Rt  skin’s  teaching  as  applicable  to  birds, 
not  to  kill  or  hurt  them  needlessly,  but  to  study  how  best  “to  save  and 
comfort  all  gentle  life,  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural  beauty  upon 
the  earth.” 
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RULES. 


I.  — That  Members  shall  discourage  the  wanton  destruction  of 
Birds,  and  interest  themselves  generally  in  their  protection. 

II.  — That  Members  shall  refrain  from  wearing  the  feathers  of  any 
Bird  not  killed  for  the  purposes  of  food,  the  Ostrich  only  excepted. 

MEMBERS. 

Any  person  may  become  a  Member  of  the  Society  on  paying  the 
sum  of  2d.  as  registration  fee,  and  agreeing  to  the  objects  of  the  Society 
as  stated  in  the  Rules,  which  are  printed  on  every  Card  of  Membership. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Members  may  become  Associates  of  the  Society  on  agreeing  to 
pay  not  less  than  is.  annually,  or  Life  Associates  by  a  donation  of 
£i  is.  Associates  are  entitled  to  receive  Annual  Reports  and  notice 
of  all  General  Meetings. 

Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


No.  i.  Leaflet,  “Destruction  of  Ornamental-Plumaged  Birds,”  by 
Mrs.  Phillips.  For  gratuitous  distribution. 

No.  2.  Pamphlet,  “As  in  a  Mirror,”  by  Rev.  H.  GREENE,  M.A. 

id.  each,  9d.  per  doz.,  post  free. 

No.  3.  Pamphlet,  “The  Osprey,  or  Egrets  and  Aigrettes,”  by  W.  H. 
HUDSON,  C.M.Z.S.  3d.  each,  2S.  per.  doz.,  post  free. 

No.  5.  Leaflet,  “Shun  Aigrettes  and  save  the  Herons.”  2d.  per  doz., 

or  is.  3d.  per  100,  post  free. 

No.  6.  Leaflet,  “A  Fruit  Grower  on  Birds,”  by  J.  WITHERSPOON. 
2d.  per  doz.,  or  is.  3d.  per  100,  post  free. 

No.  7.  Leaflet,  “Devastation  of  Bird-Homes  in  Florida.”  2d.  per 

doz.,  or  is.  3d.  per  100,  post  free. 

No.  8.  “Occasional  Paper  (29  Sept.,  1893).”  id.  each,  8d.  per  doz., 

post  free. 

No.  9.  “A  Talk  about  Birds,”  by  Mrs.  Brightwen.  i|d.  per  doz., 

or  9d.  per  100,  post  free. 


Publications  to  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  E.  Phillips  or  Miss 
C.  V.  Hall,  ii,  Morland  Road,  Croydon ,  or  from  Mrs.  Lemon, 
II Merest,  Redhill. 
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The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 


THE  POLE  TRAP. 


JN  July,  1898,  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  issued  an 
4  appeal  to  game  preservers  on  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of 
wild  birds,  in  which  special  attention  was  called  to  the  barbarity  of 
the  pole  trap,  and  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  valuable  and 
harmless  birds  resulting  from  its  use. 

This  appeal  has  been  sent  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  landowners 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  all  owners  and  tenants  of  shooting  in 
Scotland.  A  considerable  number  of  replies  have  been  received,  and 
letters  are  still  coming  m  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Prom  those 
already  received,  it  would  appear  that  on  several  large  estates  the 
pole  trap  is  greatly  disliked  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  its 
erection  forbidden.  Many  landowners  would  be  glad  to  see  its  total 
abolition,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  keepers  who 
will  use  the  pole  trap  in  defiance  of  their'  employer’s  wishes.  An 
abstract  of  the  letters  received  in  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  appeal 
will  be  printed  by  the  Society,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  now  public 
opinion  has  once  more  been  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  correspon¬ 
dence  in  The  Standard,  some  practical  steps  will  be  taken  towards 
the  abolition  of  this  cruel  instrument,  and  that  eventually  its  use  will 
become  illegal. 

M.  L.  LEMON,  Hon.  Sec., 

October,  1898.  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 


The  following  letters  on  this  subject  appeared  in  The  Standard, 
1898 : — 

TIIE  DETESTABLE  POLE  TRAP. 


To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Standard.” 

Sir, — In  walking  over  one  of  the  Surrey  Downs  yesterday  I  found  a  pole 
trap,  mounted  upon  a  short  pole  ;  round ,  it  were  the  remains  of  two  white 
owls,  two  cuckoos,  a  missel  thrush,  and  a  jackdaw.  I  told  the  tenant  of  the 
estate  about  it,  and  he  promised  to  bring  it  before  the  owner,  whose  keeper 
set  it,  presumably  against  his  employer’s  wish.  No  doubt  the  discussion 
which  took  place  last  March  in  your  columns  was  instrumental  in  putting 
down  many  of  these  abominations. 

A  Yorkshire  keeper  lately  wrote  to  the  Field: — “When  I  was  on  the  moors 
I  had  to  attend  to  pole  traps  ;  all  I  got  were  numerous  cuckoos,  several 
owls  and  kestrels,  a  few  jackdaws,  one  snipe,  many  ring-ousels  and  starlings, 
no  sparrow-hawks.” 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

October  igtk.  W.  H.  TUCK. 


Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  find  public  attention  again  directed  to  the  use 
(with  a  view  to  its  abolition)  of  this  instrument  of  atrocious  cruelty  and 
wanton  destruction  among  birds,  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tuck,  which 
appears  in  The  Standard  of  to-day. 

I  also  have  found  the  pole  trap  in  use  on  the  downs  and  hills  in  some  parts 
of  Surrey.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  to  what  part  of  the  county  Mr.  Tuck  alludes 
in  his  letter,  but  it  may  be  that  he  and  I  have  met  with  this  “abomination,” 


as  he  appropriately  designates  it,  in  the  same  locality.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  I  should  like,  Sir,  with  your  permission,  to  state  the  following 
facts,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  atrocities  which  are  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  the  “  preservation  of  game,”  where  its  use  is,  unfortunately,  permitted  or 
resorted  to.  Not  very  long  ago  I  was  taking  a  walk  through  the  lovely 
district  by  which  Dorking  is  surrounded,  when,  on  ascending  a  high  hill  by 
a  footpath  which  leads  through  some  woods  to  the  downs,  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  that  town,  I  came  upon  a  large  open  space  of  green  turf.  In 
the  middle — or  about  the  middle — of  this  space  stood  a  pole  of  about  six 
feet  in  height,  from  which  something  was  hanging  suspended.  It  was 
motionless,  and  at  the  distance  I  could  not  discern  what  it  was  ;  but  struck 
by  the  sight,  and  somewhat  suspecting  what  it  might  be,  I  left  the  foot¬ 
path  and  walked  up  to  the  pole.  By  its  side  was  hanging,  by  a  chain  rather 
more  than  two  feet  in  length,  a  trap,  and  in  the  trap  was  a  very  fine  tawny 
owl.  There  was  no  sign  of  life,  and  flies  were  swarming  on  and  around 
the  bird  ;  but  I  touched  it  with  my  walking  stick,  when,  to  my  surprise,  it 
slowly  opened  its  eyes,  and  moved  its  wings  slightly.  I  determined  to 
release  the  bird,  if  possible.  With  some  difficulty  I  detached  the  trap  from 
the  pole,  and,  covering  the  bird  with  my  pocket-handkerchief,  succeeded  in 
extricating  it.  The  poor  creature  then  sat  up — if  I  may  use  the  expression 
— on  the  grass,  and  looked  at  me,  for  its  legs  were  too  badly  injured  to 
admit  of  its  standing.  My  thought  then  was  to  take  it  away,  in  the  hope 
that  its  life  might,  with  proper  attention,  be  saved  ;  but  this  was  not  to  be, 
and  turning  over  on  one  side,  with  a  look  which  I  shall  long,  perhaps  ever, 
remember,  it  died  at  my  feet.  I  examined  its  body.  The  legs  were  badly 
injured  by  the  trap  and  by  the  bird’s  struggles  in  it,  and  the  wounds — may  it, 
Sir,  be  told? — were  full  of  maggots.  Other  parts  of  the  body  had  been 
attacked  by  the  flies,  with  similar  results. 

This,  sir,  occurred  in  the  height  of  summer.  How  horrible,  through 
night  and  through  day,  must  the  sufferings  of  that  poor  helpless  (may  I  not 
add  unoffending  ?)  bird  have  been  ?  This,  sir,  is  but  one  example  of  the 
atrocious  cruelty  and  wanton  destruction  for  which  the  use  of  the  pole  trap  N 
is  responsible.  Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
Will  landowners  and  game  preservers,  in  the  name  of  the  “  preservation  of 
game”  and  of  “sport,”  still  continue  to  permit  its  use?  Will  they  not 
rather,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  use  every  means  within  their  power  to  get 
rid  of  such  an  abomination  from  out  of  the  land  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  WILKINSON. 

The  Temple,  London,  E.C.,  October  20 th. 


To  the  JFtditor  of  “  The  Standard.” 

Sir, — I  was  pleased,  and  yet  sorry,  to  see  the  letter  of  your  correspondent 
in  The  Standard  of  to-day,  concerning  the  detestable  pole-trap  —pleased  to 
see  quoted  the  evidence  against  it  of  a  keeper,  and  sorry  to  find  the  inhuman 
invention  used  in  the  locality  mentioned. 

I  was  speaking  only  this  summer  to  an  experienced  keeper,  one  very 
keen  in  his  profession,  who  said  he  did  not  believe  in  them.  “  You  chiefly 
catch  owls  or  the  kestrel;  the  sparrow-hawk  is  not  taken  by  them.”  But, 
Sir,  apart  from  this,  they  are  a  cruel  invention,  for  if  they  are  not  regularly 
visited,  and  the  weather  may  sometimes  prevent  this,  even  if  they  are  not 
sometimes  forgotten,  prolonged  suffering  must  be  given  to  the  poor  creature 
entrapped. 

Both  owls  and  kestrels  are  now  legally  protected  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  I  was  pleased  to  note  this  season,  in  Devonshire,  public  notices 
about  forbidding  the  taking  of  numbers  of  these  birds,  an  evidence  that  the 
County  Council  of  that  District  are  wise  in  their  generation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

October  20 th.  TRAVELLER. 


Copies  of  this  Leaflet  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


EIGHTH  THOUSAND  ( for  gratuitous  circulation.) 


gociet?  for  protection  of  33ir6s. — 'glo.  1. 


DESTRUCTION 

OF 

ORNAMENTAL -PLOMAGED  BIRDS. 

THE  “  Keeper’s- Gibbet  ”  style  of  head-gear  seems  to  go  out  of 
fashion  in  summer,  only  to  return  in  winter  with  redoubled  force. 
Meanwhile,  in  expectation  of  the  coming  demand,  tens  of  thousands 
of  beautiful  and  useful  birds  are  massacred  all  over  the  world,  for 
what  Lord  Lilford  terms  “  the  disfigurement  of  women’s  heads.” 

London,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  one  of  our  most  accurate 
living  naturalists,  has  become  a  mart  for  bird-skins  and  feathers  for  the 
whole  of  Europe.  There  are  warehouses  “  where  it  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  walk  ankle-deep — literally  to  wade — in  bright-plumaged  bird- 
skins,  and  see  them  piled  shoulder-high  on  each  side  of  him.” 

The  same  writer  complains  that  so  few  women  have  raised  their 
voices  in  appeal  against  this  wholesale  massacre.  He  might  have  stated 
that  they  not  only  fail  to  protest  against  it,  but  that  some  of  them  speak 
in  public  on  religious,  philanthropic,  or  aesthetic  subjects,  with  their  heads 
bedecked  with  stuffed  birds,  or  oftenest  of  all  with  the  slender  spiral 
plume,  obtainable  only  by  the  slaughter  of  egrets  and  the  smaller  herons 
during  the  breeding  season,  the  nestlings  being  left  to  die  of  hunger. 

Englishwomen,  mothers  with  nurseries  at  home,  wear  this  decoration 
even  when  engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Creator  of  the  beautiful 
and  useful  life  of  which  they  are  inciting  the  continued  destruction. 

This  is  beyond  doubt  a  woman’s  question.  It  is  our  vanity  that 
stimulates  the  greed  of  commerce  and  our  money  that  tempts  bird 
slaughterers  to  continue  their  cruel  work  at  home  and  abroad,  in  opposition 
to  the  Protective  Acts,  which  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  have  been 
passed  for  the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds. 

Birds  ought  to  be  protected,  not  only  for  the  delight  they  afford  to 
eyes  that  can  see,  by  their  beauty  of  form,  colour  and  motion  ;  and  to 
ears  that  can  hear,  by  their  sweet  glad  song  ;  but  because,  as  Dr.  Talmage, 
of  Brooklyn,  asserts,  there  is  only  one  weapon  that  has  ever  been  formed 
powerful  enough  to  wage  successful  war  on  whole  species  of  destructive 
animalculse,  and  that  is — a  bird’s  beak.  “We  are  baring  the  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  the  harvest  fields  of  America  and  England,  to  an  exposure 
that  is  awful  beyond  calculation.  So  the  ornithologists  tell  us,  so  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Washington  tells  us,  so  legislative  committees 
tell  us,  and  so  our  own  common  sense  tells  us.  The  laws  on  this  subject 
are  insufficient.  Those  we  have  already  upon  our  books  are  not  executed. 
What  is  most  needed  and  what  will  be  most  effective  will  be  the  establish- 


ment  of  a  public  sentiment  in  American  and  in  English  womanhood  that 
shall  be  opposed  to  this  bird  slaughter.  If  once  they  realize  the  wrong, 
they  will  extinguish  it.” 

Similar  protests  conje  from  other  countries. 

An  article  in  the  Field  (15th  November,  1890)  describes  the  utterly 
reckless  manner  in  which  the  slaughter  of  birds  for  export,  solely  for  the 
sake  of  their  plumage,  is  being  carried  on  in  India.  Mr.  R.  Morgan,  the 
district  forest  officer,  North  Malabar,  records  the  snaring  of  the  beautiful 
Halcyon  Smyrnensis,  of  which  he  has  seen  5,000  skins  in  a  case  knocked 
down  in  Stevens’  auction  rooms  at  6d.  a  head.  In  other  parts  of  India, 
we  are  told  that  the  destruction  of  ornamental-plumaged  birds  threatens 
their  extermination,  it  being  carried  on  in  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  plumage  is  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  So  great  has 
the  demand  for  the  feathers  of  ornamental  birds  become,  that  the  native 
agriculturists  will  even  sell  their  oxen  and  ploughs  to  purchase  guns  and 
ammunition,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  pursuit  of  these  birds ;  finding 
more  immediate  profit  in  destroying  the  lives  of  their  little  fellow- workers, 
than  in  labouring  with  them  in  the  production  of  food. 

In  conclusion,  the  Field  remarks  :  “  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
destruction  of  insectivorous  birds,  whether  by  liming,  net,  snares,  or  guns, 
should,  during  the  breeding  season  at  least,  be  vigorously  suppressed. 
The  appeal  to  the  women  of  so-called  civilised  countries  not  to  encourage 
the  ruthless  slaughter  of  birds  during  the  nesting  time,  when  the  young 
are  necessarily  doomed  to  perish  by  slow  starvation,  has  been  made,  and 
made  in  vain.” 

This  stern  condemnation,  published  in  a  very  widely-read  paper,  may 
perhaps  meet  the  eye  of  clergymen,  and  induce  some  of  them  to  speak  a 
few  words,  which,  uttered  from  a  few  pulpits,  might  save  the  lives  of 
many  birds. 

Better  still,  if  it  lead  them  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  righteous  and 
merciful  dealing  with  every  living  creature,  inseparable  from  the  dominion 
given  by  God  to  man. 

It  ought  not  to  be  left  to  laymen,  not  even  to  such  an  one  as  John 
Buskin,  to  teach  us  “  not  to  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly,” 
but  “  to  strive  to  save  and  comfort  all  gentle  life,  and  guard  and  perfect 
all  natural  beauty  upon  earth.”  E.  Phillips, 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  has  bsea  offered  to  the  Queen  and  graciously  accepted, 
with  an  intimation  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsouby,  that  “Her  Majesty’s  attention  has 
been  already  directed  to  the  subject.” 
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“AS  IN  A  MIRROR." 


VERY  LADY  knows  the  purpose  of  a  mirror. 
The  necessities  of  her  nature  and  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  compel  its  constant  use.  Many  ladies 
shrink  from  the  common  term,  a  4  lady  of  fashion/ 
but  where  is  there  one  who  is  not  so,  more  or  less  ? 
The  constantly  changing  seasons  bring  constantly 
changing  fashions,  and  whatever  these  may  be,  every 
lady  must,  more  or  less,  adopt  them.  “  Better  be 
out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion"”  is  her 
standing  rule.  There  is  a  sort  of  tyranny  in  it  which 
she  rarely  dares  to  defy  ;  it  may  outrage  her  sense  of 
taste,  but  she  stoops  to  it,  then  casts  aside  next 
season  “the  hideous  thing  she  wore  last  year.”  And 
yet,  while  a  lady  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  her  milli¬ 
ner  and  dressmaker,  and  allows  herself  to  be  dressed 
after  the  fashion,  she  is  more  than  a  ‘‘dummy”; 
there  is  an  individuality  which  is  all  her  own.  As 
she  stands  before  her  mirror  she  insists  upon  having 
a  prevailing  colour,  which,  in  her  own  idea,  suits  her 
complexion,  a  combination,  a  harmony  of  colours 
which  suits  her  taste,  and  all  shapes  and  fashions  are 
so  modified  as  to  satisfy  what  she  deems  to  be  most 
becoming  to  her.  The  mirror  reveals  her  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things. 

But  does  a  lady  know  when  she  has  at  last 
pleased  herself  that  she  has  done  much  more  than 
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that  ?  Does  she  know  that  she  has  given  to  others  a 
revelation  of  much  of  her  own  character,  and  all  her 
own  sense  of  harmony  and  taste  ?  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  to  a  close  observer  the  sight  of  a 
pattern,  of  a  colour,  or  of  a  shape,  will  instantly 
bring  before  the  mind’s  eye  such  and  such  a  person ; 
observation  has  linked  the  two  together  so  closely  that 
they  cannot  be  separated.  When  you  turn  over  a 
book  of  patterns  you  often  say  to  a  friend,  “  that 
will  please  you,  it  is  exactly  your  taste,”  and  how 
rarely  are  you  mistaken  ;  but  what  does  this  show  ? 
It  shows  this — that  the  inner  spirit  is  thrown  out¬ 
ward,  you  see  character  “as  in  a  mirror,”  That 
which  was  secret  is  proclaimed  aloud  to  every 
onlooker.  When  a  lady  calls  upon  a  new  comer,  a 
single  sweep  of  her  trained  eyes  around  the  room  she 
enters,  acquaints  her  with  the  character  of  the 
stranger  she  is  to  meet.  If  the  room  be  arranged  in 
one  way,  she  knows  she  is  to  meet  one  who  is 
“  most  precise ;  ”  if  in  another  way,  one  who  is 
“  slipshod  ;  ”  if  in  another  way,  she  will  mentally 
exclaim,  “rich  but  vulgar.”  This  is  true  in  the 
whole  round  of  life,  the  inner  spirit  is  manifested  in 
the  outer  action,  so  that  a  word,  or  an  arrangement 
of  dress,  become  revelations,  which  express  the 
invisible. 

We  can  carry  this  thought  into  other  and  higher 
regions.  The  greatest  teachers  of  religion  have 
taught  us  to  look  upon  the  world  as  the  manifestation 
of  God.  Our  Lord  said,  “  Consider  the  lillies  of  the 
field,”  “  The  fowls  of  the  air,”  they  teach  a  lesson  of 
God.  St.  Paul  said,  “The  invisible  things  of  God 
are  seen  through  the  things  that  are  made.”  The 
care,  the  love,  the  moral  character  of  God  are 
revealed  by  the  things  He  hath  created. 

“  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 

Whose  cause  is  God— One  Spirit — His, 

Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows, 

Rules  universal  nature.”  — Cowper. 
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“  As  in  a  mirror,”  then,  we  see  God  in  nature. 
It  is  not  always  clear,  because  the  mirror  is  dim,  but 
it  grows  clearer.  We  keep,  however,  to  one  thought, 
and  that  the  sweetest  and  dearest.  Long  ages  ago 
men  learned  to  know  something  of  the  nature  of 
God  —this  much,  that  His  name  is  love.  They  tried 
to  express  it  but  could  only  do  it  in  stammering 
language.  When  Christ  came,  He  uttered  the  word 
so  clearly  that  none  could  mistake  it.  God  is  the 
Good  One,  the  all-loving  Father,  Whose  very  essence 
is  love.  For  us  to  doubt  this  now  would  load  our 
spirits  with  an  intolerable  burden.  It  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  our  hope  and  trust. 

Let  us  here  observe  a  common  fact  of  life.  You 
doubtless  have  already  noted  it,  keep  it  then  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  mind.  Whenever  our  brothers  or  sisters 
have  turned  towards  God,  so  as  to  become  true  ser¬ 
vants  and  hold  real  communion  with  Him,  what  is 
that  change  which  has  come  over  their  character, 
not  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  always  ?  It  is  this, 
gentleness,  and  tenderness,  and  love,  have  come  into 
their  hearts,  and  filled  their  lives  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  more  closely  to  God,  the  change  became 
more  marked.  Higher  and  higher  our  thought  as¬ 
cends  and  we  see  that  highest  of  all,  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  stands  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  infinite 
in  love.  We  worship  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  Whose  life  was  full  of  unutterable  love,  and 
yet  Whose  confession  was,  “  The  Son  can  do  nothing 
of  Himself,  but  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do.”  Yes, 
“  God  is  love,”  you  know  it. 

But  for  whom  is  this  love  ?  Let  us  see.  Will 
not  every  lady  agree  with  us  in  this,  that  creation 
involves  love  ?  See  what  devotion,  what  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  love,  what  care  is  called  out  in  the  heart  of  a 
mother  when  she  has  been  the  instrument  of  impart¬ 
ing  a  life  !  But,  think  you,  can  this  be  more 
than  a  faint  shadow  of  the  love  of  Him  Who  is  the 
Author  of  all  life  ?  You  remember  it  was  thus  that 
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Christ  taught.  “  If  ye  can  give  good  gifts,  how  much 
more  your  Heavenly  Father.”  He  does  not  define 
the  “  how  much  more  ”  simply  because  it  is  indefin¬ 
able. 

Let  us  hold  to  this  then  as  the  dearest  fact  of 
life;  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Supreme  Love,  we  walk 
in  the  air  of  a  Divine  Fatherhood.  But  let  us  repeat 
our  question.  “  Is  it  true  that  creation  involves  love  ?  ” 
If  so,  can  the  love  of  the  Creator  be  confined  to 
human  beings  alone  ?  Is  He  not  the  Creator  of  all 
things  “great  and  small.”  Look  and  see.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  God  that  He  changeth  not.  But  in 
the  far-back  geological  periods  there  were  ages  upon 
ages  when  the  earth  was  being  slowly  prepared  for 
the  highest  forms  of  life,  when  the  creeping  thing 
was  made  after  his  kind,  and  the  cattle  after  his  kind, 
was  God,  through  all  these  ages,  think  you,  a  love¬ 
less  God  —  His  love  only  evolved  when  man  was 
created  ?  Can  you  watch  the  bird  build  its  nest  in 
such  wonderful  fashion,  shaping  it  not  only  with  beak 
and  claw  but  with  its  breast,  as  all  true  homes  are 
shaped,  and  not  see  that  it  does  so  because  a  God  of 
love  hath  willed  it  so?  Can  you  listen  to  the  enrap¬ 
tured  song  as  the  young  birds  are  nursed  into  life, 
and  not  feel  that  the  ancient  words  are  true,  “  Thou,” 
O  God  of  love,  “  sendest  forth  Thy  Spirit,  they 
are  created.”  Can  you  see  a  devotion  deeper 
and  stronger  than  life  itself,  without  finding  in  it  a 
parable  of  a  higher  love  ? 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  George  Stephenson 
and  a  bird  ?  One  day  he  went  into  a  room  to  close 
a  window  which  had  been  open  for  some  time.  In  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  he  noticed  a  bird  dash  itself 
repeatedly  against  the  window-panes.  Immediately 
he  went  to  see  why  it  did  so,  and  opened  the  window. 
The  bird  flew  past  him  with  a  worm  in  its  mouth 
and  went  straight  to  a  corner  of  the  room.  Stephen¬ 
son  followed  it  with  his  eyes  and  saw  that  a  nest  had 
been  bunt  mere.  The  bird  took  one  look  into  the 
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nest,  then  fluttered  down  to  the  ground,  gasping  and 
almost  lifeless.  Stephenson  crossed  the  room  to 
learn  the  cause,  and  saw  a  mother  bird  and  three  or 
four  young  ones,  but  all  were  dead.  He  picked  up 
the  poor  bird  at  his  feet,  tried  to  nurse  it  into  life, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail;  it  died  broken-hearted.  The 
great  man  mourned  over  that  bird  for  many  a  day. 

Now  tell  me,  could  the  love  of  that  bird  be  the 
creation  of  One  Who  was  without  love  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  absurd.  You  know  it.  All  life  is  a  sacred 
gift,  and  all  life  involves  love.  It  is  true  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  love  will  vary,  and  the  depth  of  that  love 
too,  as  Christ  taught,  “  Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground  without  your  Father,”  but  much  more  is  His 
love  for  you  His  children.  You  are  not  ignorant  of 
nature.  You  have  heard  the  cry  of  distress  which 
has  filled  the  woods  when  a  nest  has  been  robbed  of 
the  young  birds.  You  have  seen  the  fear  which 
animals  manifest  in  danger.  You  have  noted  their 
terror  when  death  threatens  them.  You  have  turned 
away  that  your  sensitiveness  might  not  be  hurt  when 
your  pet  poodle  has  met  with  some  accident.  There 
is  a  world  of  fear,  of  pain,  of  sensation  as  strong  as 
your  own  in  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  lower 
creatures  ;  you  cannot  know  anything  of  their  lives 
without  joining  in  the  words  of  our  great  dramatist, 
“  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon,  in  corporal 
sufferance,  finds  a  pang  as  great  as  when  a  giant 
dies.”  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  wont  to  look  upon 
all  beings  as  existing  by  and  through  God,  and  as 
having  a  portion  of  that  Divine  principle  by  which  he 
himself  existed;  they  were  all  to  him  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  ought  to  come  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  sympathy ;  but  of  all  living  creatures  he 
loved  chiefly  the  birds,  as  being  most  unearthly  in 
their  nature.  “  Blessed  are  the  merciful,”  said  our 
Ford,  let  us  remember  it. 

“  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well, 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
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He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best, 

All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  dear  Lord  Who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Nature  reveals,  “  as  in  a  mirror,”  the  love  of 
God  ;  “  Be  ye  like  to  your  Father  Which  is  in 
Heaven.”  Nothing  less  than  this  is  demanded  of 
you. 

Let  me  ask  you  now,  ye  ladies  of  England,  this 
question,  Who  upon  earth  would  you  say  ought  most 
to  make  visible  the  love  of  God  ?  To  whom  is  this 
high  mission  given  ?  Your  own  heart  answers  :  It 
is  of  a  woman’s  nature  to  love,  her  work  should  reveal 
it. 

To  man  it  is  given  chiefly  to  exhibit  strength 
and  intellect,  while  it  is  given  to  woman  to  exhibit 
tender  thoughtfulness  and  love.  The  world  looks  to 
you  as  angels  of  mercy  among  the  sick,  the  wounded, 
the  poor.  God  looks  to  you  to  bring  the  world 
nearer  to  Himself  by  making  the  light  of  His  love 
shine.  To  you  is  committed  the  highest  of  all  mis¬ 
sions,  that  is,  leading  the  young  hearts  around  you 
into  gentlest  ways,  and  into  sweetest  actions.  To 
teach  rightly  these  young  lives  committed  to  your 
care  you  must  lead  them  into  an  abhorrence  of  all 
unnecessary  pain,  you  must  show  to  them  all  kindly 
ways,  not  only  to  brothers  and  sisters,  but  also  to 
the  animals  and  birds  around  them.  You  must  teach 
them  the  spirit  of  those  words  of  Dean  Stanley ; 
“  Every  act  of  mercy,  even  to  the  humblest  and 
lowliest  of  God’s  creatures,  is  an  act  that  brings  us 
nearer  God.  He  whose  soul  burns  with  indignation 
against  the  brutal  ruffian  who  misuses  the  poor, 
helpless,  suffering  horse,  or  dog,  or  ass,  or  bird,  or 
worm,  shares  for  the  moment  that  Divine  compan¬ 
ion  wrath  which  burns  against  the  oppressors  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless  everywhere.”* 


*  Mrs.  Suckling’s  Humane  Educator  and  Reciter,  p.  503. 


We  have  laid  our  foundation.  God  is  loving  tc 
all  the  lives  He  has  called  into  being :  ye  are  His 
children,  and  your  duty  is  to  be  like  unto  your 
Father.  To  fail  in  this  is  to  fail  in  your  life’s  work, 
and  to  squander  the  great  gifts  which  have  been 
given  you.  Great  is  your  responsibility  !  Now  how 
stands  the  fact  ? 

There  are  three  things  for  which  your  nature  has 
specially  fitted  you.  These  are  love,  thoughtfulness, 
and  refinement.  Nothing  should  ever  induce  you,  or 
compel  you,  to  betray  your  nature  in  any  of  these 
three  points.  And  yet,  with  all  sorrow,  but  with  all 
plainness,  there  are  countless  numbers  of  you  whom  I 
am  forced  to  accuse  of  cruelty,  of  folly,  and  of 
vulgarity.  I  do  not  condemn  you  without  reason. 
Let  us  examine. 

I.  The  women  of  England  are  guilty  of  intense  and 
heartless  cruelty.  A  writer  of  great  repute  has 
accused  you  in  stern  language  because  you  waste 
your  powers  in  sentiment  instead  of  spending  them 
in  action.  Professor  Ruskin,  speaking  on  war,  says, 
“  It  is  not  the  fault  of  us  men.  It  is  your  fault. 
Wholly  yours.  The  real,  final  reason  for  all  the 
poverty,  misery,  and  rage  of  battle  throughout 
Europe  is  simply  that  you  women,  however  good, 
however  religious,  however  self-sacrificing  for  those 
whom  you  love,  are  too  selfish  and  too  thoughtless 
to  take  pains  for  any  creature  out  of  your  own 
immediate  circles.  You  fancy  that  you  are  sorry  for 
the  pain  of  others.  Now  I  first  tell  you  this,  that 
if  the  usual  course  of  war,  instead  of  unroofing 
peasants'  houses,  and  ravaging  peasants’  fields, 
merely  broke  the  china  upon  your  own  drawing-room 
tables,  no  war  in  civilised  countries  would  last  a 
week.  I  tell  you  more,  that  at  whatever  moment 
you  chose  to  put  a  period  to  war,  you  could  do  it 
with  less  trouble  than  you  take  any  day  to  go  out  to 
dinner.”  *  These  are  strong  words  from  one  whose 


*  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,”  p.  169. 
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words  are  always  weighty.  I  should  not  myself 
have  used  that  language,  but  I  would  urge  with  an 
equally  strong  insistence  that  there  is  a  heartless 
cruelty  practised  by  you  which  is  a  disgrace 'to  your 
humanity,  and  which  you  could  end  next  week,  if 
you  would.  There  may  be  excuses  with  regard  to 
war — you  may  not  know  the  political  reasons  which 
cause  it,  and  so  let  things  alone ;  but  there  is  none 
with  regard  to  your  own  fashions  of  dress.  Here 
your  will  may  be  supreme.  Fashion  is  a  terrible 
tyrant,  that  is  admitted,  but  it  is  only  so  because 
you  will  have  it  so.  Now  consider  facts.  How 
many  of  you  have  first  admired  and  then  worn  that 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  spiral  plume,  called  the 
“  Osprey  ?  ”  But  do  you  know  at  what  a  cost  it 
has  been  obtained  for  you  ?  A  writer  says,  “  The 
original  owners  are  the  egrets  and  the  smaller  sort 
of  heron,  who  wear  them  in  spring  and  breeding 
season.”  To  obtain  them  the  old  birds  are  “killed 
off  in  scores,  while  employed  in  feeding  their  young, 
who  are  left  to  starve  to  death  in  their  nests  by 
hundreds.”  Their  dying  cries  are  described  as 
“  heart-rending.”  When  you  have  seen  that  beautiful 
feather  waving  with  your  slightest  movement,  or  the 
least  breath  of  wind,  did  you  not  hear  a  cry,  the  cry 
of  a  dying,  famishing  bird  for  its  mother  ?  When  you 
have  worn  it  on  your  breast,  or  in  your  head-dress, 
have  you  never  considered  that  if  the  outer  dress 
reflects,  “  as  in  a  mirror,”  the  inner  spirit,  no  one 
could  think  of  you  as  either  loving  or  gentle  ? 

“  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  !  ” 


Listen  to  the  words  of  one  of  your  own  sex.  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Boyle  (E.V.B.)  says:  “I  ask  my 
sisters  to  hear  once  more  the  truth  spoken.  Men  will 
kill  birds  for  sport,  but  not  for  so  poor  an  end  as 
personal  vanity,  but  women  command  the  wholesale 
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killing  of  birds  in  order  to  adorn  themselves  with 
their  stuffed  skins.  .  .  .  This  craze  for 

wearing  birds  is  an  universal  leveller — mistress  and 
maid  must  both  alike  wear  them.  And  note  this — 
both  alike  may  wear  silk  or  velvet,  but  in  the  quality 
lies  the  difference ;  the  longest  purse  procures  the 
richest  stuffs.  But  God’s  stuffs  are  all  of  one  quality. 
There  are  no  shoddy  birds  to  be  shot  for  the  poorer 
classes.  On  sea  or  shore  there  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  found  as  an  ill-made  sea-gull.” 

I  wonder  if  you  know  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  shot  !  The  Commissioner  of  Sind  says,  “  I  have 
known  that  in  a  few  days’  time  no  less  than  30,000 
black  partridges  have  been  killed  in  certain  provinces 
to  supply  the  European  demand  for  their  skins.  Blue 
jays,  golden  orioles,  hoopoes,  and  other  beautifully- 
plumaged  birds  are  bought  up  in  any  number.” 

A  “lover  of  nature”  writes  thus  to  a  Lahore 
paper :  “  A  couple  of  evenings  ago  I  was  strolling 
along  the  banks  of  a  large  lake  here,  when  I  came 
upon  two  men  with  peculiarly-shaped  baskets.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  they  told  me  that  they  were 
bird-catchers  from  Madras.  They  showed  me  200 
kingfishers’  feathers.  This,  they  said,  was  their  yearly 
occupation,  and  all  the  year  through  there  were 
bands  of  men  catching  birds  that  their  plumage 
might  be  sent  to  England.”  One  dealer  in  London 
is  said  to  have  received,  as  a  single  consignment, 
“  32,000  dead  humming  birds,  80,000  aquatic  birds, 
and  800,000  pairs  of  wings.”  A  Parisian  dealer  had  a 
contract  for  40,000  birds,  and  an  army  of  murderers 
were  turned  out  to  supply  the  order.  No  less  than 
40,000  terns  have  been  sent  from  Long  Island  in  one 
season  for  millinery  purposes.  At  one  auction  alone 
in  London  there  were  sold  404,389  West  Indian  and 
Brazilian  bird  skins,  and  356,389  East  Indian, 
besides  thousands  of  pheasants  and  birds  of  para¬ 
dise.  We  need  not  further  repeat  numbers.  The 
slaughter  is  simply  beyond  calculation. 
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Oh  !  ye  gentle  ladies  who  shrink  from  the  smal¬ 
lest  pain,  how  can  you  inflict  all  this  misery  upon  the 
harmless  and  beautiful  birds  ?  The  pain  is  to  them 
as  hard  to  bear  as  it  is  to  you,  and  life  is  just  as 
dear.  Nor  is  it  only  that  life  is  taken.  You  know, 
you  must  know,  that  those  rough  men  whom  you 
employ  to  kill  the  birds  will  not  be  supremely  anxious 
to  give  the  smallest  possible  pain  in  their  terrible 
work.  You  must  know,  you  ought  to  consider, 
that  constant  contact  with  suffering  hardens  the 
feelings.  Listen.  “  It  is  a  fact,”  says  one  who 
knows,  “  that  after  the  birds  are  shot  down,  the 
wings  are  wrenched  off  during  life,  and  the  mangled 
bird  is  left  to  die  slowly  of  wounds,  thirst,  and  star¬ 
vation.  The  plumage  being  at  its  brightest  during 
the  nesting  season,  that  is  the  time  selected  for 
obtaining  the  victims,  and  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  defenceless  fledglings  also  die 
lingeringly  for  lack  of  a  parents’  fostering  care.  The 
dying  voices  of  the  helpless  progeny  cry  aloud  for 
justice  and  protection.” 

“Ten  thousand,  thousand  little  birds 
In  cruel  hands  a-dying, 

Could  you  but  see  the  bright  wings  torn 
From  birds  alive  and  bleeding, 

And  note  their  quivering  agony, 

I  had  no  need  of  pleading.’’ 

Can  you  think  of  this  and  still  bow  before  the 
tyrant,  “  Fashion  ?  ”  Have  you  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  heart  to  say,  “I  will  not?”  Can  you 
realize  that  the  inner  spirit  is  seen,  “as  in  a 
mirror,”. by  the  dress  you  wear,  and  therefore  that 
your  character  must  either  be  cowardly  or  cruel  ? 
Can  you  teach  the  children  around  you  gentle  ways 
when  the  “  Osprey  ”  waves  in  your  head-dress,  or 
wings  decorate  your  bonnet?  Your  own  life  gives 
the  lie  to  your  words.  And  how,  above  all,  can  you 
make  visible  the  love  of  God  to  the  world  around  ? 
Do  you  remember  that,  failing  in  this,  you  fail  of  your 
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object  in  life  ?  Ho\V  dare  you  lift  your  hands  in 
prayer  for  mercy  to  the  God  Who  made  and  loves 
all  things,  great  and  small  ?  Does  He,  can  He,  think 
you,  approve  )our  action?  Listen  to  the  words  of 
Ouida  :  “  I  wonder,  if  ever  God  should  ask  how  men 
have  dealt  with  animals,  what  answer  will  be  given  ? 
If  all  the  slaughtered  millions  should  reply  ;  if  all 
the  countless  and  unpitied  dead,  all  the  goaded, 
maddened  beasts  should  answer,  what  then?  If  it 
be  done  to  men  as  they  have  done  to  these,  they  will 
seek  for  mercy  and  find  none  ;  they  will  moan,  and 
none  shall  release  ;  they  will  pray,  and  none  shall 
hear  !  ”  This  is  surely  as  true  of  wome.n  and  the 
poor  slaughtered  birds,  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  following  of  a  heartless 
fashion.  Will  you  not  dare  to  be  true  women?  Will 
you  not  listen  to  the  wail  of  the  mothers  and  the  cry 
of  the  young?  Will  you  not  at  least  rid  your  fashions 
of  that  one  dark  blot  ?  Remove  them  now — every 
wing,  every  feather,  every  dead  and  mutilated  body 
of  a  bird  from  its  place  on  your  dress.  In  all  things 
be  ye  kind,  “  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  Which  is  in  heaven.” 

II.  We  turn  now  to  the  accusation  of  Folly. 
Can  it  be  true  that  you  are  not  only  cruel,  but  thought¬ 
less  and  foolish  ?  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  Let  us 
face  them.  You  know  that  every  creature  has  its 
own  purpose,  its  own  sphere  in  creation.  There  is 
no  chance ;  all  things  are  linked  together,  bound  so 
closely  that  it  is  perilous  to  destoy  rapidly  and  largely 
any  single  species  of  created  beings.  If  you  could 
manage  to  destroy  the  microscopic  monad  which 
floats  in  such  numbers  unseen  in  the  water  you  drink, 
the  world  would  immediately  suffer  thereby.  Fortun¬ 
ately  it  escapes  your  powers.  You  know  that  there  is 
what  is  called  a  balance  in  Nature,  and  no  law  of 
God  can  be  broken  without  disaster  following  Sir 
H.  Davy  says,  “The  swallow  is  one  of  my  favourite 
birds.  He  is  the  joyous  prophet  of  the  year.  He 
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lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  amongst  the  loveliest  forms 
of  nature — the  green  meadows  of  England,  the  myrtle 
and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  the  palms  of  Africa. 
.  .  .  .  He  is  the  constant  destroyer  of  insects — 

the  friend  of  man  ;  and,  with  the  stork  and  ibis,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sacred  bird.  The  instinct  which 
tells  him  what  to  do  may  be  regarded  as  flowing 
from  a  Divine  source ;  he  belongs  to  the  oracles  of 
nature,  and  speaks  in  intelligent  language  of  a  present 
Deity.” 

In  the  Animal  World,  of  Nov.,  1889,  appeared 
the  following: — “The  swallow  Hirundo  is  a  check 
upon  flies  ;  they  failed  recently,  on  account  of  their 
reduced  numbers,  but  if  they  were  altogether  absent 
the  air  would  soon  be  so  full  of  flies  that  we  should 
be  unable  to  see  or  breathe,  and  vegetation  would 
be  nearly  destroyed.  There  was  recently  a  plague 
of  flies  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Lowe  writes  :  ‘  this 
plague  is  unprecedented,’  but  it  is  solely  owing  to 
the  loss  of  swallows  last  spring.” 

Do  you  know,  ladies,  how  these  birds  are  killed? 
One  way  is  that  when  they  leave  Africa  on  their 
journey  to  this  land  they  rest  at  a  certain  spot  on 
the  coast  of  France.  On  that  spot,  to  please  your 
taste,  wires  have  been  set  up  connected  with  electric 
batteries ;  then,  when  the  birds  are  resting  by 
hundreds  on  these  wires,  a  strong  electric  current  is 
sent  through  and  the  birds  drop  down  dead  in  heaps. 
They  are  then  thrown  into  baskets  and  prepared  for 
the  ornamentation  of  your  dresses. 

Again,  The  Gardener's  Magazine  says  :  “  The 
wagt.ails  afford  a  peculiar  example  of  the  indirect 
usefulness  of  small  birds.  The  liver-fluke  that  so 
often  devastates  our  flocks  and  herds  begins  its 
.career  in  the  body  of  a  water-snail.  In  browsing  on 
marshy  pastures,  the  cattle  and  sheep  take  with  their 
herbage  a  considerable  number  of  snails,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  considerable  number  of  embryonic  entozoa, 
or  say,  incipient  flukes.  Amongst  thousands  of  flukes 
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swallowed  and  digested,  a  few  will  escape  and  find 
their  way  to  the  livers  and  brains  of  the  animals,  and 
there  begin  their  work  of  destruction.  The  wagtail 
affords  a  great  protection,  as  he  is  persistently  fond 
of  marsh  snails,  and  the  marsh  farmer  is  his  own 
enemy  if  he  destroys  the  birds.” 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  killed  as 
many  as  55  million  birds  in  one  year ;  among  these, 
the  red-headed  woodpecker,  and  what  is  the  conse¬ 
quence?  We  are  told  that  “in  South  Carolina, 
upon  a  track  of  at  least  2,000  acres  of  forest,  go  out 
of  every  100  trees  were  killed  by  the  ravages  of  a 
small  bug.”  Wilson,  the  historian  of  American  birds, 
adds,  “the  woodpecker  is  the  peculiar  enemy  of 
these  destructive  creatures  !  ” 

In  England  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  birds  is  causing  most  serious  disaster,  in  the 
increase  of  injurious  insects;  also,  by  the  wholesale 
shooting  of  hawks,  owls.  &c.,  there  has  been  such  an 
increase  of  rats  and  mice  in  some  parts  of  England 
as  to  cause  little  less  than  a  plague.  One  white  owl 
is  said  to  be  worth  half-a-dozen  cats  for  keeping  down 
mice.  When  man  steps  in  to  upset  the  laws  of 
nature  and  destroy  the  wondrous  equilibrium  of  the 
animal  world  he  has  to  pay  for  it  at  a  heavy  cost. 

I  need  not  continue:  you  see  the  folly,  you  see 
the  danger,  you  see  the  wrong.  You  must  put  an 
end  to  this  wanton  destruction,  for  “  the  mills  of  the 
gods,  though  they  grind  slowly,  grind  to  powder,”  and 
you  must  suffer  ;  but  alas  !  you  will  not  suffer  alone, 
your  children,  and  the  innocent  of  all  ages  will  suffer 
with  you  Will  you  not  say,  then,  each  of  you,  I  will 
not  share  in  this  folly? 

III.  One  charge  remains  to  be  stated — that  of 
Vulgarity.  Censure  on  any  other  ground  may  be 
endured,  but  every  lady  with  a  bird  on  her  head  will 
resent  this.  Yet  is  it  not  deserved  ?  Upon  what 
are  all  true  laws  of  art  founded  ?  Surely,  upon 
nature.  Your  highest  work  of  beauty  lies  in  its 
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truthfulness  to  nature.  As  you  depart  from  that  you 
fail  in  true  art.  Leaving  out  the  fact  that  whatever 
is  based  upon  cruelty  is  vulgar,  look  at  the  birds  you 
wear,  they  are  out  of  place  in  any  case,  but  see  them 
with  their  necks  broken,  their  legs  twisted  into  all 
sorts  of  impossible  shapes,  their  feathers  dyed  with 
all  sorts  of  flashy  colours,  nay,  worse  than  that,  the 
head  of  one  sort  of  bird  stuck  on  to  the  body  of 
another  sort,  and  the  legs  of  another.  Nothing 
could  be  more  hideous,  nothing  more  glaringly  vul¬ 
gar.  Where  is  your  taste  ?  Where  your  refinement  ? 
Are  your  resources  so  miserably  low  that  you  cannot 
invent  colours  and  materials  without  killing  the  birds, 
and  then  waste  your  brains  in  trying  to  make  a  bird 
out  of  a  number  of  others  ?  And  what  do  you  make  ? 

' — Simply  a  monstrosity  !  Do  you  doubt  what  I  say  ? 
In  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  appeared  a  short  time  ago, 
an  engraving  taken  from  objects  actually  seen  in 
Newcastle.  I  give  you  one  or  two.  No  i,  an  owl’s 
head,  a  tern,  and  a  chimney  swallow.  No.  2,  bee- 
eater,  sandpiper,  &c.  No.  3,  bee-eater  and  warbler. 
There  were  others,  but  it  is  enough.  Look  at  the 
wings  of  beautiful  birds,  as  they  appear  in  shop 
windows,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beads  and  bits 
of  bright  metal,  and  ask  yourselves,  “  Is  this  art  ?  ” 
Could  anything  be  more  tawdry  —  anything  more 
vulgar  ?  As  Harrison  Weir,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much  for  his  beautiful  illustrations  of  birds,  has  said, 
“  Better  use  cocks’  combs,  heads  and  necks  ;  the 
family  jester  used  to  wear  them  !  Who  are  they,” 
he  continues,  “  what  are  they,  who  go  simpering 
forth  in  flowing  robes,  trimmed  with  humming  birds’ 
wings  and  throat  feathers,  with  here  a  wing  and 
there  a  dazzling  ruby  breast  among  bits  of  lace,  bits 
of  ribbon,  while  high  amid  their  frizzled,  curled,  and 
pomatumed  hair  (if  dark)  a  yellow  canary  is  kept  in 
order  by  jewelled  pins  on  a  jewelled  nest?”  Yes, 
well  may  he  ask,  Who  are  they?  Ladies  !  are  they 
Christian  ladies  who  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  God  of 
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love  ?  Ladies  !  are  they  ladies  of  refinement  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  their 
taste?  No,  it  cannot  be.  Character  is  revealed  “  as 
in  a  mirror,”  thrown  outward  with  pitiless  accuracy. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Then  what  will  you  do  ?  I  appeal  to 
you,  be  yourselves,  be  women  with  hearts  to  feel, 
and  stop  every  species  of  cruelty.  Resist  every 
attempt  to  force  you  to  so  degrading  an  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  an  excuse  for  the  Red  Indian  to 
decorate  himself  with  the  dead  scalps  of  his  foes,  but 
there  is  none  for  you.  The  birds  are  you  friends  and 
not  your  foes,  and  the  sign  on  your  headgear  is  not 
the  sign  of  your  bravery,  but  of  your  shameful 
cruelty,  setting  forth,  “  as  in  a  mirror,”  your  gross 
ignorance  or  want  of  heart.  “If  thou  sayest,  Behold, 
we  knew  it  not  ;  doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the 
heart  consider  it  ?  and  shall  not  He  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works  ?  ”  (Proverbs  xxiv.  12.) 
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OSPREY; 


OR,  EGRETS  AND  AIGRETTES. 

OME  weeks  ago,  two  ladies — one,  no 
matter  which,  a  friend  of  the  writer’s — 
strangers  to  each  other,  were  travelling 
up  to  London  in  a  first-class  carriage^ 
when  a  casual  remark  about  the  weather,  or  some 
such  topic,  led  to  a  long  conversation  between  them. 
This  at  length  turned  upon  a  subject  in  which,  as 
subsequently  appeared,  both  were  deeply  interested — 
namely,  man’s  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the  extermina¬ 
tion,  mainly  for  purposes  of  fashion,  of  so  many 
beautiful  and  useful  species  of  birds.  One  of  the  ladies 
spoke  with  such  very  great  warmth  on  this  subject, 
that  the  other,  perhaps  thinking  the  feeling  displayed 
not  altogether  consistent,  and  inspired  with  a  sudden 
boldness,  remarked  :  “  But,  madam,  you  are  yourself 
wearing  an  aigrette  in  your  bonnet !  ” 

“Yes,  I  knotv  I  am,”  she  answered,  surprised  at  the 
observation,  and  greatly  wondering  why  it  had  been 
made. 

The  other,  seeing  how  the  case  stood,  explained. 
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When  the  travellers  parted  at  their  journey’s  end, 
she  who  wore  that  graceful  decoration — graceful  and 
pleasant  to  see  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  it  is 
obtained — declared  that  as  soon  as  she  reached  her 
home  she  would  remove  it  from  her  bonnet,  and 
never  wear,  nor  permit  her  daughters  to  wear,  such 
ornament  again. 

Judging  from  the  numbers  of  aigrettes  seen  at  the 
present  time,  it  appears  probable  that  there  are  very 
many  among  us  who  are  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
ugly  truth  of  the  matter  as  was  the  lady  in  the 
railway  carriage.  At  all  events,  one  does  not  like  to 
believe  that  any  humane  person,  after  learning  the 
facts,  could  exhibit  this  kind  of  decoration  with  a  light 
heart.  Ladies  have  repeatedly  assured  me  in  all 
seriousness  that  milliners  make  these  fine  plumes  out 
of  the  commonest  white  feathers.  Others  believe  that 
they  are  the  feathers  of  an  Indian  or  some  exotic 
bird  called  osprey,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
the  ossifrage  or  sea-eagle.  How  the  egret’s  delicate 
ornamental  plumes  first  came  to  be  called  osprey  in 
the  trade  I  am  unable  to  guess,  unless  it  be  because 
when  arranged  in  an  aigrette  they  form  a  spray. 

Aigrette  is  French  for  egret,  a  kind  of  heron : 
aigrette,  an  ornament,  originally  meant  simply  a  tuft 
of  loose  drooping  plumes  like  the  heron’s  crest.  The 
word  has  somewhat  changed  its  meaning  with  us  :  the 
aigrette  worn  by  ladies  in  our  day  is  in  very  nearly  all 
casesactually  made  of  the  slender  decomposed  feathers 
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that  grow  at  one  time  of  the  year  on  the  egret’s 
back,  and  drop  gracefully  over  the  sides  and  tail  of 
the  bird.  The  less  fine  plumes,  with  shorter  and 
stiffer  filaments,  forming  the  yellow  aigrette,  are 
plucked  from  the  buff-backed  or  squacco  heron,  which 
is  not  an  egret. 

Of  egrets  there  are  six  or  seven  species,  or  varieties, 
and  they  are  found  in  all  hot  and  warm  countries. 
One  kind  breeds  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  even 
visits  England  occasionally.  Another  species  ranges 
over  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia  ;  and  still 
others  inhabit  Africa  and  America.  They  are  all 
true  herons  ;  patient  catchers  of  fish,  like  that  ghostly 
grey  bird  we  are  familiar  with  at  home  ;  with  broad 
concave  wings  and  a  placid  flight  ;  cloud-seekers  when 
pursued  by  a  falcon  ;  but  they  differ  from  other 
members  of  the  same  genus  in  their  slighter  build 
and  more  graceful  lines,  their  snow-white  plumage, 
and  the  nuptial  ornaments  of  those  fine  decomposed 
feathers  that  ladies  value  so  highly. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird  :  all  birds  are  in  a  measure 
beautiful,  but  they  differ  in  beauty  as  one  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory.  When  a  small  boy,  I  was 
once  greatly  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  talking 
about  birds  observe  that,  after  having  seen  many  very 
lovely  kinds  in  tropical  and  temperate  countries, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  domestic 
pigeon  was  as  much  to  be  admired  as  any  species. 
Its  colouring  was  modest — harmonious  blues  and 
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greys,  touched  with  iridescence  on  the  neck — but  its 
lines  were  so  perfect — it  was  so  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned  !  Colour  is  very  much  more  to  the  child’s 
aesthetic  sense  than  form  or  sculpture.  At  that  early 
period  my  own  belief  was  that  the  humming-bird 
exceeded  all  creatures  in  loveliness.  Not  dead  in  the 
hand,  when  it  has  only  a  scientific  value  and  interest ; 
nor  a  dead  humming-bird  worn  in  a  lady’s  hat,  which 
to  my  mind  is  a  thing  hateful  to  look  at,  as  I  fancy  that 
it  should  be  to  every  person  who  has  a  proper  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  For  it  is  the  art  of  savages, 
who  are  without  art,  to  decorate  themselves  with  teeth 
and  shells  and  feathers.  But  a  humming-bird  living, 
balanced  motionless  in  mid-air,  or  dancing  its  mar¬ 
vellous  aerial  dance  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  It  is 
indescribable  and  unimaginable  :  an  airy  fairy  bird- 
form,  suspended  not  on  wings,  which  are  changed  by 
swift  vibratory  motion  to  a  semicircle  of  mist,  and 
exhibiting  as  it  pauses  and  turns  itself  this  way  and 
that,  colours  as  changeable  and  more  splendid  than 
those  on  a  soap-bubble  ;  and  in  a  moment,  even  while 
you  look,  lo,  it  has  vanished,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fairy 
indeed,  or  a  mere  brilliant  phantom  of  the  mind,  so 
swift  is  its  passage  through  the  air ! 

I  wonder  if  any  lady  who  had  once  seen  thisvivid  little 
creature  alive  and  sparkling  among  the  flowers  could 
wear  it  as  an  ornament — dead  and  dusty  and  crushed 
out  of  shape,  all  its  glory  gone  !  I  wonder  if  its  small 
red  heart — round  and  ruby-red,  like  a  small  ruby  worn 
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on  a  finger-ring — a  little  while  ago  swiftly  pulsating 
with  the  intense  joyous  energy  of  life,  were  to  be 
placed  in  any  lady’s  palm — but  I  am  digressing. 

Among  the  birds  that  excel  in  magnificence  of 
colour,  others  might  mention  the  trogons,  toucans, 
jacamars,  some  kingfishers,  and  some  of  the  yellow 
and  green  and  purple  fruit  pigeons  of  the  East  ; 
parrots,  tanagers,  orioles,  honey-suckers  ;  gold  and 
silver  pheasants  ;  the  peacock  ;  the  impeyan  pheasant ; 
the  resplendent  and  sacred  quetzal,  and  the  crested 
orange  and  scarlet  cock-of-the-rock.  Those  who, 
like  Wallace,  have  observed  the  Birds  of  Paradise 
disporting  themselves  in  their  native  haunts,  and 
exhibiting  their  wonderful  feather  ornaments,  regard 
these  birds  as  surpassing  all  others  in  loveliness. 
Ruskin  tells  us  that  the  familiar  swan  is  the  most 
beautiful  bird  :  that  is,  when  viewed  resting  peacefully 
on  the  surface  of  a  stream,  or,  to  quote  George  Moore’s 
description,  slowly  “  propelling  its  freshness  to  and 
fro,  balancing  itself  in  the  current,”  its  bosom  deep  in 
the  darkening  water  in  which  it  is  imaged,  its  proud 
neck  curved,  and  the  broad  arch  of  its  ruffled  pinions 
seen  against  theluminous  crimson  disc  of  the  settingsun. 

Here  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  the  matter.  There 
is  the  emotion  caused  in  us  by  entire  visible  nature, 
and  the  emotion  received  from  the  contemplation  of 
any  single  beautiful  object  in  nature  ;  and  the  two  may 
strike  the  heart  together,  or  correspond  in  time,  and 
become  one.  Furthermore,  just  as  Nature  as  a  whole 
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has  “  special  moments  ”  that  have  “  special  grace,”  so 
it  is  with  bird  life,  and  with  the  individual  bird ; 
if  seen  at  its  best  in  certain  conditions  and  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings,  then,  whether  it  be  the  jacana, 
or  hoopoe,  or  sun-bittern  vibrating  its  strangely- 
painted  wings,  as  if  in  pure  delight  at  their  quaint 
loveliness ;  or  the  lyre-bird  exhibiting  its  tail,  or 
the  argus-pheasant  its  ocellated  plumes ;  or  the 
ibis,  or  crane,  or  flamingo  in  statuesque  attitude ; 
or  the  floating  swan,  as  Ruskin  saw  it,  glorified  by 
the  setting  sun  ;  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  or  of  a 
thousand  species,  that  particular  one  will  strike  the 
beholder  as  the  most  perfect — as  possessing  a  charm 
above  the  others,  and  as  the  living  central  gem  of 
which  all  visible  nature  forms  for  the  moment  only 
the  appropriate  setting. 

I  have  at  times  had  this  feeling  about  some  herons. 
It  may  be  only  a  fancy  of  mine,  but  it  strikes  me  as  not 
improbable  that  when  the  ancient  Egyptians  selected 
the  bennu — which  we  know  from  their  representations 
to  have  been  a  heron,  most  probably  the  crested 
purple  species — as  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  called  it 
“  the  soul  of  Ra,”  and  “  the  heart  of  the  renewed 
sun,”  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  this  bird  as  one 
rich  beyond  others  in  beauty. 

A  South  American  species  which  I  have  always 
greatly  admired  is  the  Ardea  sibilatrix,  prettily  called 
by  the  Guarani  Indians,  on  account  of  its  melodious 
cry,  Curahi-remimbi ,  or,  flute  of  the  sun.  It  has  white 
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eyes  and  green  legs  and  beak  ;  its  loose  plumage, 
which  is  soft  as  an  owl’s,  has  two  colours,  clear 
grey  and  pure  pale  yellow,  harmoniously  disposed. 

At  other  times  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  egret 
is  the  most  lovely  bird  of  this  special  type.  Its  entire 
plumage  is  of  a  whiteness  surpassing  that  of  other 
kinds,  so  that  when  viewed  side  by  side  with  it,  the 
swan  and  wood-ibis  and  stork  look  dull  and  earthy  by 
comparison.  In  allusion  to  this  excessive  whiteness, 
different  species  have  received  the  scientific  names  of 
alba,  immaculata,  candidissima  ;  but  no  words  can 
give  an  idea  of  how  white  the  egret  really  is.  It  is 
as  if  the  bird  had  some  luminous  quality  existing 
within  itself,  which  shows  through  the  plumage,  and 
gives  it  among  birds  something  of  a  supernatural 
appearance.  The  egret  is  seen  at  its  best  standing 
motionless  on  some  dark  dead  branch,  or  on  the 
margin  of  the  water  against  the  deep  greens  and 
browns  of  aquatic  foliage,  the  neck  curved  to  the  form 
of  an  S,  the  golden  dagger  beak  inclining  downward  at 
a  slight  angle,  and  the  plumage  showing  white  as  a 
drift  of  lately  fallen  snow  with  the  clear  sunshine 
glinting  on  it — a  bird-statuette  carved  by  some 
divinely-inspired  artist  out  of  a  white  crystalline  stone 
found  in  no  earthly  quarry. 

This  is  the  bird  which  is  sought  after  in  its  haunts 
and  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  few  ornamental  feathers. 
These  feathers,  as  I  have  said,  are  nuptial  ornaments, 
and  appear  only  in  the  love  season  :  consequently,  to 
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get  them,  the  bird  must  be  slain  when  pairing  or  about 
to  pair,  or  when  breeding ;  but  those  who  engage  in 
this  business  know  that  to  obtain  a  good  supply  with 
little  trouble  the  birds  must  be  taken  when  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  is  well  advanced.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  the  egrets  live  singly,  in  pairs,  and  in 
small  flocks ;  but  when  nesting  they  form  communities, 
like  rooks  and  r^ulls,  and  our  own  heron.  The  egret’s 
heronries  are  formed  on  low  trees  or  bushes,  or  on 
reeds  growing  in  the  water,  and  the  nests,  some¬ 
times  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  are 
placed  close  together.  The  feather-hunters  consider 
it  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  when  they  discover 
one  of  these  breeding  places,  when  the  birds  that  at 
other  seasons  live  scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
country  are  found  massed  together.  The  best  time 
to  attack  them  is  when  the  young  birds  are  fully 
fledged,  but  not  yet  able  to  fly  ;  for  at  that  time  the 
solicitude  of  the  parent  birds  is  greatest,  and,  forgetful 
of  their  own  danger,  they  are  most  readily  made 
victims.  I  have  seen  how  they  act  when  the  heronry 
is  approached  by  a  man  ;  they  take  wing  and  hover 
in  a  cloud  over  his  head,  their  boldness,  broad  wings, 
and  slow  flight  making  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  shoot 
them  down.  And  when  the  killing  is  finished,  and 
the  few  handfuls  of  coveted  feathers  have  been  plucked 
out,  the  slaughtered  birds  are  left  in  a  white  heap  to 
fester  in  the  sun  and  wind  in  sight  of  their  orphaned 
young,  that  cry  for  food  and  are  not  fed. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  earth  so  pitiable  as 
this — so  pitiable  and  so  shameful — that  for  such  a 
purpose  human  cunning  should  take  advantage  of 
that  feeling  and  instinct,  which  we  regard  as  so  noble 
in  our  own  species,  and  as  something  sacred — the 
tender  passion  of  the  parent  for  its  offspring,  which 
causes  it  to  neglect  its  own  safety,  and  to  perish 
miserably,  a  sacrifice  to  its  love !  It  is  an  outrage  on 
Nature,  a  crime  more  detestable  and  abhorrent  to  our 
sense  of  justice,  and  to  every  kindly  feeling  in  us, 
than  crimes  innumerable  which  men  are  driven  every 
day  to  commit  by  evil  associations,  by  want,  by 
drink,  by  insanity,  and  for  which  they  are  hunted 
down  and  condemned  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 
And  those  who,  not  ignorant  of  the  facts,  encourage 
such  things  for  fashion’s  sake,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  a  miserable  vanity,  have  a  part  in  it,  and  are  perhaps 
more  guilty  than  the  wretches  who  are  paid  to  do  the 
rough  work. 

It  is  not  only  the  beautiful  white  egret  :  there  are 
scores  and  hundreds  of  the  loveliest  known  species  of 
birds  that  are  in  the  same  case.  A  nuptial  dress  is 
well  nigh  universal  in  this  class  of  creatures.  We 
see  here  that  there  is  a  close  and  curious  analogy 
between  birds  and  plants  that  have  a  blossoming  and 
seed  time.  The  season  in  plants,  when  they  put  on 
the  glory  of  flowers,  corresponds  to  the  love  season  in 
bird  life — there  is  perfume  in  one  and  melody  in  the 
other  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  bird  acquires  a  new  and 
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brighter  plumage  and  feather  ornaments,  as  in  the 
egrets,  these  deteriorate  and  drop  off  at  the  end  of 
the  breeding  season,  just  as  petals  wither  and  fall 
when  the  flower  is  set.  It  is  when  in  that  gayer  dress 
that  birds  are  most  valuable  for  the  purposes  of 
fashion  and  for  other  forms  of  decoration  ;  nor  is  this 
all ;  it  is  then  that  they  are  most  easily  found  and  taken. 
The  shyest,  most  secretive  kinds  lose  all  their  wild 
instincts  in  the  overmastering  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  eggs  or  young.  And  when  the  poor  bird,  uttering 
piercing  cries,  its  sensitive  frame  quivering,  its  bill 
gaping  as  if  the  air  could  no  longer  sustain  it  in  such 
intense  agitation,  and  fluttering  its  lovely  wings  to 
make  them  more  conspicuous  aud  by  such  means 
draw  the  danger  away  from  its  treasures  and  on  to 
itself — when  it  has  been  ruthlessly  shot  for  the  sake 
of  its  feathers,  its  fledglings  are  left  to  starve  in  the 
nest.  And  if  to  the  starved  young  we  add  all  the 
birds  that  fly  away  with  pellets  of  lead  in  their  bodies 
to  languish  and  die  of  their  wounds,  and  those  that 
drop  down  in  dark  forests,  and  amidst  the  tangled 
undergrowth,  and  in  dense  reed-beds  and  are  never 
recovered,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
for  every  bird  worn  in  a  lady’s  hat,  at  least  ten  birds 
have  suffered  the  death  pang. 

The  effect  of  the  millions  of  individual  acts  of 
cruelty  of  this  description,  which  are  annually  inflicted 
on  birds,  is  that  a  vast  number  of  beautiful  species, 
including  all  those  that  give  the  greatest  lustre  to  bird 
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life,  are  rapidly  decreasing ;  and  if  the  persecution 
continues,  they  must  become  extinct  at  no  distant 
date.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  since,  as  we  know 
very  well,  the  increase  which  takes  place  each  year  in 
any  species  at  the  breeding  season  is  just  sufficient  to 
balance  the  annual  losses  from  natural  causes.  For 
this  new  artificial  destruction,  caused  by  a  barbarous 
fashion  and  by  powder  and  shot,  Nature  has  made  no 
provision. 

I  frequently  hear  it  said  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
women  care  nothing  for  these  things  ;  that  they  are 
perfectly  callous  to  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
lower  animals,  and  to  their  destruction,  so  long  as 
sufferings  and  destruction  are  made  in  any  way  to 
conduce  to  their  own  pleasure  ;  that  they  look  on  at 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Bird-Protection, 
the  Selborne  and  kindred  Societies,  and  by  indivi¬ 
duals,  with  an  amused  curiosity  and  nothing  more  ; 
that  if  they  have  any  pity  for  the  persecuted  creatures, 
any  regret  for  the  great  harm  being  done,  it  may  all 
be  expressed  in  the  words  lately  used  by  a  lady  con¬ 
tributor  to  one  of  our  great  fashionable  weeklies  : — 
“  Poor  dear  little  dicky  birds  !  it  is  such  a  pity  to  kill 
them  ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  to  wear  them  on  our  hats, 
and  we  cannot  do  without  them.” 

I  do  not  believe  all  this. 

Cynical  cruelty,  real  or  affected,  is  hateful  enough 
in  a  man  ;  in  a  woman  it  is  unnatural,  and  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe  that  this  lady  speaks  for  any- 
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one  but  herself.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  ladies 
who  have  worn  birds  in  their  hats  for  years,  who 
wear  them  no  longer,  whatever  the  fashion  may  be, 
and  who  grieve  when  they  remember  how,  sinning 
from  want  of  thought,  they  once  used  such  ornaments. 
And  as  it  has  been  with  these,  so  would  it  be  with 
others,  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  if  the 
facts  could  by  any  means  be  clearly  brought  to  their 
knowledge,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  reflect  on  the 
character  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  war 
against  Nature,  which  is  being  waged  at  their  behest, 
for  so  unworthy  a  motive. 


* 


CHISWICK  PRESS  : — C.  WHITTINGHAM  AND  CO.,  TOOKS  COURT, 
CHANCERY  LANE. 


Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds — No.  5. 


This  leaflet  is  issued  in  the  hope  that  some  chance  reader 
(man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl)  may  be  induced  to  protest,  earnestly 
and  persistently,  against  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  beautiful, 
useful,  and  melodious  birds  for  “  ornamental  ”  purposes  ;  es¬ 
pecially  against  the  extinction  of  entire  species  of  Herons  to 
furnish  “  Osprey”  plumes  for  women’s  headgear. 

(Three  copies  can  be  obtained  free,  by  sending  an  addressed  postal  wrapper 
to  Mrs.  Phillips,  ii,  Morland  Road,  Croydon,  S.E.) 


OSPREVS  or  AIGRETTES. — “Among  the  numerous 
trifles  that  make  up  a  fashionably  trimmed  bonnet  is  a  slender 
spiral  feather  of  the  most  fragile  and  delicate  appearance,  which 
waves  and  nods  with  the  slightest  waft  of  wind.  It  is  worn 
too,  in  the  evening,  and  may  be  seen  in  every  tint  surmounting 
aigrettes  of  roses,  or  a  group  of  butterflies  which  seem  to  repose 
on  folds  of  airy  net  or  tulle.  This  ornament  is  called  an  Os¬ 
prey.  The  original  owners  are  the  Egrets  and  the  smaller  sort 
of  Heron,  who  wear  them  in  the  Spring  and  in  the  breeding 
season.  The  cruelty  practised  in  obtaining  them,  if  generally 
known,  would  surely  soon  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  these 
plumes,  however  graceful  and  becoming  they  may  be.  The  old 
birds  are  deliberately  killed  off  in  scores  while  employed  in 
feeding  their  young,  who  are  left  to  starve  to  death  in  their  nests 
in  hundreds.  An  American  ornithologist  describes  their  dying 
cries  as  heartrending. 

What  gentle  woman  would  wear  a  decoration  obtained 
under  such  circumstances  as  these  ?” — Daily  News,  Sept.  28 th, 
1887,  re-printed  by  permission  of  the  Editor. 


When  describing  the  “  Great  White  Heron,”  Lord  Lilford, 
the  President  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  deplores  “the 
wanton  destruction  of  this  and  many  kindred  species  that  has 
been  carried  on  all  the  world  over  for  many  years  past,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  supply  of  the  dorsal  plumes  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  ornamentation  of  feminine  and  military  headgear.  In 
‘  the  trade  ’  these  feathers  are  known  as  ‘  Ospreys,’  and  the 
thoughtless  fashion  for  them  has  caused  the  almost  entire  ex¬ 
tinction  of  more  than  one  species  I  am  delighted  to  believe 
that  in  this  country,  at  least,  a  very  considerable  check  has  been 
put  upon  this  atrocious  business  by  the  action  of  the  Ladies’ 
‘  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,’  an  association  that  cannot 
be  too  widely  made  known,  or  too  highly  commended.  I 
would  strongly  urge  all  ladies  who  may  honour  me  by  reading 
these  notes,  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  this  really  bene¬ 
ficent  Society,  whose  only  object  is  the  preservation  from  wanton 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of 
organised  creatures.” — Coloured  figures  of  the  Birds  of  the  British 
Islands,  Part  xx.  Dec.,  1891. 
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RULES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  — That  Members  shall  discourage  the  wanton  destruction  of 
birds,  and  interest  themselves  generally  in  their  protection. 

2.  — That  Lady  Members  shall  refrain  from  wearing  the  feathers 
of  any  birds  not  killed  for  purposes  of  food,  the  ostrich  only  excepted. 

3.  — That  each  Local  Secretary  shall  subscribe  One  Shilling  a 
year,  and  each  ordinary  Member  pay  twopence  (postage  free)  for 
Card  of  Membership. 


Cards  of  Membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  above-named  Ladies,  or  from  the 

Local  Secretaries. 


Is.  3d.  per  100,  post  free,  from  the  Ladies  tvhose  addresses  are  given  above. 
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A  FRUIT-GROWER  ON  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle.” 

Red  Rose  Vineries,  Chester -le- Street. 

Sir, — Your  much  appreciated  kindness  in  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  friendship  towards  birds  demands  that  I  should 
justify  such  friendship.  Of  that  class  of  people,  forming  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  population,,  who  never  bestir  themselves  save 
when  their  interests  are  attacked,  birds  have  much  reason  to 
complain.  With  them  a  bird’s  existence  is  ignored,  save  during 
the  short  period  of  the  year  when,  undoubtedly,  they  do  con¬ 
sume  somewhat  of  that  which  is  of  more  or  less  value.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  be  reared  in  a  school  where  birds  certainly  were 
not  regarded  as  friends.  My  father,  a  market  gardener,  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  destroy  every  nest  that  I  found.  And  it  was 
possessed  with  much  the  same  feeling  that  after  being  engaged 
in  other  pursuits  for  30  years  I  returned  to  the  calling  of  my 
childhood,  and  also  commenced  growing  fruit  under  glass.  I 
soon  discovered  that  insects  were  seriously  destructive,  both 
inside  and  outside,  and  believing  that  a  good  sharp  frost  would 
rid  us  of  the  latter,  I  longed  for  a  good  hard  winter.  The 
following  we  had  39  degrees  of  frost,  or  7  below  zero.  Even 
fruit  trees  of  some  varieties  were  killed,  and  as  for  birds,  in  some 
places  they  were  all  but  extinguished.  From  this  period,  sixteen 
years  ago,  you  may  date  my  becoming  a  close  student  of  the 
habits  of  birds,  as,  with  the  thrush  tribe  all  but  annihilated,  the 
following  summer  snails  were  a  scourge,  gooseberry  bushes 
were  stripped  by  innumerable  caterpillars,  and  all  trees  that 
had  been  injured  by  the-frost  had  their  sickly  foliage  propor¬ 
tionately  devoured  by  the  red  spider. 

Parent  birds  seek  for  their  brood  the  best  procurable  food, 
but  they  will  not  fly  half-a-mile  for  it,  if  they  can  get  it  near 
at  hand,  and  as  a  dog  will  eat  grass  for  its  good,  so  will  they 
devour  green  food  if  within  their  reach.  For  the  protection  of 
my  one  and  a  half  acres  of  trees  and  fruit  bushes,  situate  some 
600  yards  from  the  town,  I  have  within  the  vinery  walls  about 
25  pairs  of  sparrows,  and  my  gooseberry  bushes  are  never 
touched.  As  for  sparrows  eating  the  blooms,  I  have  as  yet 
only  heard  of  the  performance.  These  are  stern  unattackable 
facts.  During  the  first  year  after  the  serious  frost  previously 
referred  to,  I  dusted  my  bushes  with  hellebore  powder.  Amid 
the  shoals  of  dead  caterpillars  that  lay  under  every  bush,  I 
discovered  several  dead  sparrows  which  had  evidently  been 
killed  by  eating  the  poisoned  pests,  and  so  I  had  it  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  they  did  eat  the  gooseberry  caterpillar. 

Birds  that  are  fed  on  the  premises,  and  that  live  and  feed  ■ 
amongst  the  trees,  search  for  and  attack  the  larvae  of 
grub  at  every  stage  of  their  existence.  I  attribute  much  to 
having  birds  bred  and  always  near  where  you  want  them,  for 
such  never  attack  buds  ravenously,  as  do  town-bred  birds,  the 
latter  not  being  able,  so  situated,  to  secure  the  green  food  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  health.  With  gooseberry  bushes  near  a  stack  yard 
you  will  probably  find,  especially  during  a  snowstorm,  that  the 
want  of  green  food  has  compelled  the  birds  to  eat  the  buds.  Also 
in  early  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  the  conditions 
being  similar,  everything  that  is  green  will  be  sought  for.  Like¬ 
wise  when  gardens  are  surrounded  by  woods  it  is  only  by  a  liberal 
use  of  nets  that  any  reasonable  portion  of  the  fruit  can  be 
saved  ;  as  swarms  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes  in  such  situations 
will  eat  every  fruit  as  it  ripens.  I  provide  nesting  places,  and 
thus  have  birds  so  near  my  caterpillars  and  so  far  away  from 
house  morsels,  that  they  eat  the  pest  greedily;  but  fruit  crops 
being  thereby  secured,  we  must  next  draw  on  our  ingenuity  to 
prevent  the  birds  taking  more  than  their  fair  tithe. 


Birds  are  very  destructive  to  corn,  when  in  the  milk  state, 
and  fields  especially  of  early  ripe,  and  situate  near  towns  suffer 
severely.  Had  I  such  a  field,  I  would  set  two  school-children, 
the  one  from  4  a.m.  till  12,  and  the  other  from  12  till  8  p.m., 
each  having  a  crake  to  drive  the  birds  away.  If  the  children 
cost,  say  £1  for  the  fortnight,  I  should  perhaps  save  from  £5 
to  -£10  of  a  crop,  which,  but  for  birds  would  be  non-existent. 

In  part  justification  of  those  who  would  exterminate  birds  it 
must  be  admitted  that  for  perhaps  six  weeks  in  the  year,  crows, 
blackbirds,  and  sparrows  are  especially  destructive,  but  if  culti¬ 
vators  would  concentrate  their  efforts  to  <c  keep  them  moving” 
at  such  times  to  other  fields,  then  they  would  not  be  injurious 
and  their  services  would  so  be  secured  for  the  longer  period,  the 
great  value  of  which  will  only  be  known  when  thousands  of 
grubs  are  allowed  to  breed  and  to  devastate,  through  our 
ignorantly  tampering  with  that  necessary  balance  so  wisely 
provided. 

As  to  the  hard-billed  tribe  of  birds  which  destroy  the 
gardener’s  seed  beds,  the  gardener  must  protect  his  beds  with 
nets,  as  these  species  live  mostly  on  seed  all  the  year  round  ; 
indeed  we  cannot  but  be  witnesses  to  the  vast  swarms  that 
feed  on  stubbles  and  fallows  during  the  winter  months  without 
thinking  that  were  it  not  for  those  birds  eating  myriads  of  the 
seeds  of  choking  impoverishing  weeds,  our  corn  crops  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  would  not  be  worth  the  gathering. — I  am,  &c., 

Joseph  Witherspoon. 


To  Mrs.  E.  Phillips, 

Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 

Red  Rose  Vineries ,  Chester -le- -Street,  January ,  1893. 

Dear  Madam, — Since  writing  the  above,  with  a  further 
season  for  close  observation,  I  again  gladly  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  offering  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  labours  of 
my  feathered  favourites.  Whilst  many  fruit-growers  have  been 
racking  their  brains  to  discover  still  more  poisonous  compounds 
for  the  destruction  of  the  apple  weevil  and  other  insect  pests,  I 
have  again  found  my  birds  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  My 
apple  crop,  in  fact,  has  been  so  well  preserved  that  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  even  one  fruit  disfigured  by  insects. 
This  too,  after,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  discovering  many 
more  maggots  than  I  expected  to  find.  Sure  enough  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  and  the  battle  was  rather  tough  ;  but,  all  in 
good  time  for  the  fruit  crop,  the  brave  birds  brilliantly  conquered. 
In  connection  with  my  occupation  there  are  three  things  that 
I  love  to  see,  viz., — crows  following  the  plough,  ducks  (under 
two  months  old)  in  either  vinery  or  orchard-house,  and 
sparrows,  especially  during  the  blooming  period,  feasting  and 
holding  high  converse  in  an  apple  tree. 

My  advice  to  all  is, — think  long,  think  seriously,  and  search 
deeply  before  attempting  to  upset  the  laws  of  nature,  or  disturb 
the  balance  of  forces  established  by  the  Great  Designer  and 
Maker  of  the  Universe.— Very  faithfully  yours, 

Joseph  Witherspoon. 


^octefi?  for  tfye  protection  of  gSirdsL 

President— Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 


Vice-President, 

and  Hon.  Se?.  for  Croydon  Branch, 
Mrs.  E.  Phillips, 

11,  Morland  Road,  Croydon. 


Hon.  Treasurer, 

and  Hon.  Sec.  for  Bayswater  Branch, 
Miss  C.  V.  Hall, 

11,  Morland  Road,  Croydon. 


Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Hannah  Poland,  29,  Warwick  Road,  Maida  Hill,  W. 


RULES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  — That  Members  shall  discourage  the  wanton  destruction  of  birds,  and  interest 
themselves  generally  in  their  protection. 

2.  — That  Lady  Members  shall  refrain  from  wearing  the  feathers  of  any  birds  not 
killed  for  purposes  of  food,  the  ostrich  only  excepted. 

3.  — That  each  Local  Secretary  shall  subscribe  One  Shilling  a  year,  and  each 
ordinary  Member  pay  twopence  (postage  free)  for  Card  of  Membership. 

Copies  of  Leaflet,  2d.  per  doz.,  or  1/3  per  100,  and  Cards  of  Membership  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Ladies  whose  addresses  are  given  above. 


Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds — No.  7. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  reiterated  appeals  to  refrain  from  wearing 
“murderous  millinery,”  the  fashion  of  Aigrettes — the  “ospreys”  of  the 
“  plume  trade  ” — has  continued  throughout  the  long  summer  of  the  present 
year  (1893),  and  “  wings,”  we  are  told,  are  to  be  in  vogue  during  the  coming 
winter.  It  is  enough  now  to  speak  of  the  former.  Are  there  no  leaders  of  Society 
among  us  who  will  bestir  themselves  against  the  atrocious  practice  which  carries 
devastation  into  the  homes  of  thousands  of  birds  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  aigrettes  form  the  nuptial  plumage  assumed  by  certain  kinds  of  Herons, 
Miscalled  Egrets,  during  the  few  short  weeks  of  the  breeding  season,  and  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  the  birds  while  engaged  with  their  eggs  or 
young — the  latter  being  left  to  starve  through  the  death  of  their  parents.  In 
proof  of  this  may  be  given  the  following  abstract  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Scott,  the  well-known  American  ornithologist,  published  in  “The  Auk”  for 
1387,  that  being  the  journal  issued  by  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union.  This 
abstract,  prepared  by  Professor  Newton  of  Cambridge,  was  read  by  him  at  the 
first  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  held  at  105, 
Jermyn  Street  (R.S.P.C.A.),  23rd  March,  1893. 

Devastation  of  Bird-Homes  in  Florida. 

30 th  April ,  1886. — Left  Tarpon  Springs  in  Florida.  On  Anclote  Keys,  six 
years  ago  there  were  thousands  of  birds  breeding :  eight  species  of  Herons  and 
Pelicans.  “This  morning,  in  passing  these  islands,  I  saw  but  four  Pelicans,  two 
or  three  frightened  Herons.”  “It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  dozen  pairs  of 
Herons  breed  at  present  on  the  island,  and  the  birds  spoken  of  have  all  been 
driven  away  or  killed.  Once,  at  this  time  of  year,  a  perfect  cloud  of  birds  was  to 
be  seen  hovering  all  day  over  the  islands,  so  tame  and  unsuspicious,  that  they  had 
little  or  no  fear  of  man  ;  but  now  the  place  is  almost  deserted.” 

1st  May.  —  Landed,  where  in  April,  1889,  myriads  of  birds  were  breeding,  at 
least,  200  Roseate  Spoonbills,  &c.  “No  Spoonbills.  Not  a  single  White  Ibis- 
in  fact,  an  utter  transformation  from  the  happy  and  populous  community  of  only 
a  few  years  before.” 

2nd  May. — Boya  Sieya  and  Maxima  “  rookery.”  A.  Le  Chevallier,  a  French¬ 
man,  lived  there.  Killed  many  thousands  of  the  several  species,  particularly 
White  Herons.  Sailed  over  69  miles,  a  district  once  famous  for  its  teeming 
bird-life ;  now  saw  only  a  few  scattered  Herons,  four  or  five  Pelicans,  &c. 

4 th  May. — Charlotte  Harbour.  Only  a  few  years  ago  bird-life  so  abundant 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  numbers.  Captain  Baker  said  that 
about  60  acres  were  so  covered  with  White  Ibis  that  “it  looked  from  a  distance 
as  if  a  big  white  sheet  had  been  thrown  over  the  mangroves.”  Sailing  to-day  over 
40  miles,  I  did  not  see  a  place  that  was  occupied  by  even  a  few  birds.  At 
Hickory  Bluff,  went  ashore  to  get  information.  Postmaster  and  others  all  agreed 
that  for  the  past  two  years  birds  had  been  so  persecuted  to  get  their  “  plumes  ” 
for  the  northern  market,  that  they  were  practically  exterminated.  Birds  were 
killed,  plumes  taken  from  the  back,  head,  and  breast,  and  carcase  thrown  to 
“  Buzzards  ”  (i.e. ,  Vultures).  Fort  Myers  was  the  local  market,  where  buyers 
were  always  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  “  plumes  ”  and  fancy  feathers.  One 
man,  now  further  south,  employed  from  40  to  60  gunners,  furnishing  them  with 
supplies,  and  giving  so  much  for  a  plume  or  flat  skin *  for  ail  desirable  birds. 
Prices  ranged  from  20  cents  to  2\  dollars  a  skin — average  40  cents.  All  this 
afterwards  corroborated. 

6th  May. — Myiakka  River.  Birds  are  said  still  to  be  in  large  numbers  ;  but 
found  haunts  completely  deserted,  i.  e. .  birds  killed  off. 

6th  May. — Higher  up  river  found  “  island  fairly  white  with  birds”  herons). 

7 th  May. — Visited  by  two  “  plume  hunters,”  who  wished  to  dispose  of  number 
of  plumes  of  Little  White  Egret,  and  seemed  much  surprised  at  my  not  wishing  to 
buy  them.  Prices  asked  from  10  cents,  to  a  dollar  according  to  species.  Flat 
skins  of  roseate  Spoonbill  from  two  to  five  dollars.  One  man  said  he  had  got  over 
400  “  plume  birds  ”  in  less  than  four  days  on  one  “  rookery.” 

8 th  May. — Macleod  Island,  great  breeding-place  of  Reddish  Egret.  “  Found 
a  huge  pile  of  half-decayed  birds,  lying  on  the  ground,  which  had  been  killed  a 
day  or  two.  All  of  them  had  the  ‘  plumes  ’  taken,  with  a  patch  of  skin  from  the 
back,  and  some  had  the  wings  cut  off.  I  counted  over  200  birds  so  treated. 
This  was  the  ‘  rookery’  I  had  been  told  of.  Within  the  last  few  day3  it  had  been 


*  “  Round  ”  skins  are  available  for  naturalists;  “  flat'’  skins  only  in  the  “  plume  trade.” 


almost  destroyed,  hundreds  of  old  birds  having  been  killed,  and  thousands  of  eggs 
broken.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  horrible  and  brutal  exhibition  than  that  which 
I  witnessed  here.”  ....  [And  so  on,  and  so  on.] 

12 th  May . — We  found  in  camp  Mr.  Frank  Johnson,  who  is  a  professional 
“bird  plumer.”  Snowy  Heron,  American  Egret,  and  Reddish  Egret  brought  the 
highest  prices,  but  he  killed  almost  anything  that  wore  feathers.  He  said  he 
wished  there  was  some  law  to  protect  the  birds,  at  least  during  the  breeding  time, 
but  added  that  as  everybody  else  was  ‘pluming’  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
might  have  his  share.  He  was  killing  birds  and  taking  plumes  now  for  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ratty,  of  New  York  City,  who  employed  many  men  along  the  entire  Gulf  Coast 
from  Cedar  Keys  to  Key  West,  particularly  for  Herons,  Spoonbills,  and  shewy- 
birds.  He  told  me  of  the  enormous  bree  ding  places  that  had  formerly  been  the 
homes  of  the  birds  of  this  region.  Now  most  of  them  were  entirely  deserted,  and 
the  number  still  resorted  to  yearly  becoming  smaller.  “It  was  easy  to  find 
thousands  of  birds  five  or  six  years  back,  where  absolutely  none  now  existed.” 
My  own  observation  leads  me  to  agree  with  this  statement,  but  in  fact  the  destruction 
must  have  been  greater  than  can  be  realized. 

Extirpation  or  Pelican  colony  by  Le  Chevallier.  —  80  or  100  pairs;  he  killed 
180  of  them  ;  the  young,  three  weeks  old,  were  left  to  starve. 

13 th  May. — Saw  at  north  entrance  of  Matlacha  Pass,  among  a  great  pile  of 
other  birds  that  had  been  recently  killed  and  their  plumes  removed,  twelve  Ardea 
pealii  (white  phase  of  Reddish  Egret),  easily  recognisable,  having  only  skin  on  part 
of  back,  etc. ,  taken  off. 

20 th  May. — Again  met  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  had  been  up  Myiakka  lakes, 
where  he  did  not  meet  with  much  success  ;  birds  had  been  so  persistently  hunted 
as  to  become  wild.  Seventy-five  plumes  only,  mostly  of  Snowy  Heron. 

Q.ith  May. — Mr.  Batty’s  schooner  anchored  within  200  feet  of  us  ;  he  was  down 
the  beach,  shooting.  They  had  blenches  of  Wilson’s  Plover  (breeding),  Least  Terns, 
and  various  kinds  of  Sandpipers.  Called  on  Mr.  Batty  and  learned  something  of 
his  business. 

25 th  May. — Two  of  his  men  were  killing  Wilson’s  Plovers,  Least  Terns,  and 
any  other  small  species  that  came  in  their  way.  “The  Least  Terns  are  particularly 
in  demand  in  the  hat  business,  and  Mr.  Batty  paid  10  or  15  cents,  for  each  in  the 
flesh.  All  owls,  particularly  the  Barred  Owl,  are  desirable.  The  feathers  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  hawks,  are  bleached  by  processes  that  Mr.  Batty  described  to 
me,  and  used  for  hats  and  other  decorations.  One  of  the  employes  told  me  they 
had  left  a  party  below  where  they  were  killing  the  same  kind  of  birds,  and  that 
Mr.  Batty  was  constantly  trading  with  native  and  other  gunners  for  plumes  and 
round  and  flat  skins  of  all  desirable  birds.  Not  less  than  sixty  men  were  working 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  for  Mr.  Batty  in  this  way.  From  time  to  time  I  picked  up  these 
facts,  and  /  have  been  careful  to  underrate  rather  than  over-estimate  the  destruction 
going  on  from  this  single  source.  I  have  been  able  through  parties  working  at 
various  points  between  this  and  Cedar  Keys  to  substantiate  very  fully  these 
statements. 

26M  May. — This  morning  we  started  north  again,  leaving  the  party  of  plume 
hunters  still  killing  beach-birds  and  Least  Terns. 

27 th  May. — Mr.  Frank  Higel  told  me  the  same  story  of  extermination  I  had 
already  heard  so  many  times — two  large  “rookeries”  of  Herons,  where  we  were 
now  anchored,  but  broken  up  by  plume  hunters,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
find  any  breeding  or  roosting  in  this  vicinity. 

29 th  May. — Sarasota — All  birds  killed  off  by  plume  hunters. 

[Similar  sickening  details  follow.] 

“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  draw  any  conclusions  or  inferences.  This  great 
and  growing  evil  speaks  for  itself.  I  have  the  name  and  addresses  of  some  50 
dealers  in  various  towns  in  Florida  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
Merchants  in  New  York  and  other  centres  are  buying  every  month  the  skins  and 
plumes  of  Florida  birds.  The  price  paid  for  such  material,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  to  create  sympathy  for  the  birds,  and  a  feeling  against  using  the 
feathers  for  hats  and  other  decorative  purposes,  is  each  year  becoming  higher, 
showing  how  great  is  the  demand  and  how  profitable  the  traffic  to  these  men- 
milliners.” 
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fT  has  long  been  thought  desirable  by  all  who  wish  not  to  see  rural 
England  deprived  of  its  best  songsters,  that  some  restriction  should 
be  put  on  the  trade  of  Birdcatching.  As  things  are  now  the  bird- 
catchers,  without  trespassing,  or  in  any  way  infringing  the  bird  protecting 
laws  we  possess,  are  well  able  to  drain  any  locality  where  they  choose  to 
establish  themselves  of  its  most  valued  species, 

Richard  Jefferies,  whose  books  on  country  subjects  are  familiar  to  most 
readers,  may  be  instanced  as  one  of  those  who  expressed  the  greatest 
indignation  at  the  licence  permitted  to  the  birdcatcher,  which  enables 
him  to  strip  the  hedges,  fields,  and  copses  of  their  feathered  inhabitants. 
Jefferies,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  looked  with  unfriendly  eyes  on  any 
attempt  to  deprive  the  countryman  of  his  prescriptive  right  to  take  and 
destroy  wild  birds  and  their  eggs ;  the  birdcatchers,  even  he  regarded  as  an 
unmitigated  evil,  and  his  wish  was  to  see  them  swept  out  of  the  lanes  and 
commons.  Every  lover  of  nature  who  lives  in  the  country  must  share 
in  this  feeling^ 

Vand  it  is  simply 

monstrous  that  dwellers  in  London  and  other  towns,  to  gratify  a  taste 
for  caged  songsters,  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  send  out  and  take 
birds  by  the  million  every  year,  most  of  which  are  doomed  to  perish  after 
a  few  days  of  miserable  captivity. 

How,  then,  does  it  happen,  it  may  be  asked,  that  this  matter  has  never 
been  considered  by  our  legislators?  To  this  question  an  answer  has  been 
furnished  by  one  who  has  assisted  in  framing  most  of  the  Bills  for  the 
better  protection  of  our  wild  birds,  which  have  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  during  the  last  two  decades:  this  is,  that  when  these  Bills  were 
successively  brought  forward  it  did  not  appear  that  the  time  had  come 
to  deal  with  the  birdcatching  question;  that  other  matters  were  more 
pressing,  and  it  was  considered  best  not  to  ask  for  too  much,  especially  as 
it  was  not  known  how  laws  of  this  kind  would  work.  To  these  reasons 
for  delay  it  might  be  added  that  the  effect  of  birdcatching  on  the  bird  life 
of  the  country  was  not  too  well  known  ;  at  all  events,  the  facts  had  not 
been  collected  and  made  public.  And  this  still  remains  to  be  done.  A 
study  of  the  subject  will  probably  show  that  while  the  amount  of  bird  life 
has  not  greatly  diminished  from  this  cause,  its  character  has  altered  owing 
to  the  large  and  constant  demand  for  certain  favorite  species,  while  for  other 
species,  like  the  common  sparrow,  there  is  absolutely  no  demand.  A  case 
in  point  is  that  of  the  goldfinch.  The  statement  is  frequently  met  with  in 
print  that  this  bird  has  decreased,  and  is  even  disappearing  from  the  country, 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  thistle,  on  the  seeds  of  which  it 
feeds,  If  this  were  so,  the  evil  would  be  without  a  remedy  ;  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  must  spread  as  population  increases,  and  it  would  only  remain  for  us 
to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  charming  species,  a  lively  singer 
and  one  of  the  very  few  birds  in  England  which  possess  a  brilliant 
colouring.  But  it  is  not  credible.  The  goldfinch  is  fond  of  the  thistle 
seed,  and  where  thistles  abound  the  birds  will  flock  after  the  breeding 
season,  and  so  long  as  the  seed  is  ripening  they  will  seek  it  in  preference  to 
other  food.  But  they  can,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  do,  Jive 
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and  flourish  without  it,  and  even  in  captivity  they  will  exist  in  health  and 
vigour  for  a  term  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  on  nothing  but  rape  and  canary 
seed.  The  birds  range  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  their  favorite  food, 
but  they  do  not  go  abroad  to  seek  it ;  in  their  wanderings  they  keep  to 
lines  and  observe  limits  :  they  go  from  England  only  when  the  migratory 
instinct  compels  them,  and  when  the  time  comes  round  return  again  to 
their  ancestral  breeding  places.  If  they  are  disappearing,  it  is  because  the 
goldfinch  is  a  favorite  cage  bird,  and  is  most  sought  after  by  the  bird- 
catcher,  on  account  of  the  better  price  it  commands  in  the  market. 

These  few  general  remarks  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  subject,  and  are  here  followed  by  a  valuable  contribution  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  William  Litton  Woodroffe — a  paper  originally  printed  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  October  27th,  1893.  Later  on  there  will  be  more  to 
say  on  the  subject ;  and  in  the  meantime  any  fresh  facts  and  suggestions 
that  Branch  Secretaries,  Associates,  and  other  friends  of  the  Society  may 
care  to  send  in  will  be  very  welcome.  jq  Hudson 


LINNETS,  LARKS  AND  GOLDFINCHES. 


All  along  the  south  coast  and  all  along  the  east  coast,  but  especially 
along  the  seaboard  of  the  south-eastern  counties,  larks,  linnets  and  gold¬ 
finches,  the  best-known  of  our  songsters,  are  collecting  in  flocks  and 
making  for  their  winter  quarters.  It  is  the  flight  season  with  them,  as  it 
is  with  a  good  many  others,  and  they  cross  the  Channel  just  before  the 
wintry  weather  comes  on,  as  punctually  as  if  they  had  got  their  warning 
from  some  Harley  Street  doctor.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  much  noticed. 
Swallows  collecting  on  the  ridge  tile  of  a  country  church,  or  covering  the 
telegraph  wires  by  the  country  railway  station,  are  prominent  enough. 
We  speak  of  them  as  summer  friends,  and  we  know  summer  is  over  when 
they  have  fled.  Their  departure  is  a  date.  The  linnets  are  less  imposing. 
They  fly  low  by  the  stubble  fields  in  coveys  of  eight  or  ten,  followed  by 
other  flocks,  and  their  twittering  cry  is  familiar  in  the  sharp,  clear  autumnal 
afternoons. 

But  at  this  season  the  birdcatcher  is  on  the  look  out  for  his  prey, 
and  the  flight  season  is  to  him  very  much  what  the  First  of  September 
or  the  Second  of  October  is  to  more  serious  sportsmen.  As  a  rule,  he 
is  not  a  birdcatcher  by  profession,  though,  seen  with  his  equipment,  his 
nets,  his  poles,  his  cages,  he  looks  bred  to  the  work.  Men  who  have  to  do 
with  birds  somehow  get  a  bird-like  look.  This  snarer  is  as  often  as  not 
the  village  barber,  or  a  small  shoemaker  in  some  back  street  in  Brighton 
or  Hastings,  or  a  stableman  at  Littlehampton ;  but,  whatever  his  trade,  he 
bears  on  his  face  a  certain  farouche  look  that  tells  of  his  connection  with 
feather  or  with  fur.  His  stock-in-trade  is  small  and  of  small  value,  his 
earnings  are  not  contemptible,  but  his  work  is  hard  enough,  You  can  see 
him  returning  from  it  just  before  noon,  and  he  has  been  on  his  hunting- 
ground  since  before  .dawn.  For  in  birdcatching  it  is  found  that  a  good 
position  is  everything.  There  are  certain  fields  skirting  the  sea,  by  Fair- 
light  or  Rottingdean,  where  year  after  year  the  flight  of  birds  bent  for  the 
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French  coast,  is  regularly  to  be  counted  on.  The  shore  is  all  before  them 
for  choice,  and  yet  they  seem  as  much  restricted  as  if  they  were  luxurious 
travellers  obliged  to  go  by  a  mail  route.  And  they  do  not  choose  the 
shortest  passages  over  the  sea.  The  bird  instinct,  in  many  ways  so 
unerring,  is  here  quite  at  fault.  The  choice  of  twenty  years  ago  is 
adhered  to,  to  the  present  month.  So  the  birdcatcher  has  to  pick  his 
ground  with  care,  and  to  occupy  it  well  in  advance.  He  is  on  the  chosen 
spot  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  with  nets,  brace  birds,  and  decoys.  The 
brace  bird  is  rather  a  treasure.  It  is  a  hardy  cock  bird,  stout  in  song,  who 
has  survived  the  ordeal  of  being  braced.  A  wire  brace  is  put  round  the 
roots  of  the  wings  near  the  shoulder-blades,  and  the  ends  of  it  passing 
round  the  body,  are  joined  in  a  loop  just  over  the  breast-bone.  To  this 
loop  a  string  is  tied,  and  the  bird  can  fly  up  and  be  pulled  down  without 
injury.  Linnets,  larks,  and  goldfinches  are  all  treated  in  this  way. 
The  decoys  are  simply  cock  birds  in  very  small  cages,  and  in  full  song. 
These  are  dispersed  round  about  the  field,  by  banks  and  hedges,  and 
render  good  service  at  the  proper  time.  The  first  step  is  to  set  the  nets. 
If  we  could  fancy  a  pair  of  folding  doors  lying  flat  on  the  grass,  open,  we 
have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  birdcatchers’  machinery,  only  that  the  doors 
are  made  of  netting,  not  of  wood.  A  smart  tug  at  a  cord,  held  some 
distance  off,  will  cause  the  framework  of  the  nets  to  rise  upward  on  the 
grass  and  fall  inward,  so  as  to  cover  the  open  space  that  lay  previously 
between  them.  In  the  centre  of  that  space  the  catcher  places  his  brace 
birds.  A  little  peg,  three  inches  high,  has  a  long  switch  hinged  to  it,  the 
end  of  which  rests  on  the  ground,  and  to  that  end  the  brace  bird  is  tied  ; 
but  he  has  room  to  run  about  the  grass,  and  there  is  plenty  of  seed  for 
him  to  eat.  The  other  end  is  attached  to  a  long  cord,  which  the  bird- 
catcher  holds  in  one  hand  to  use  at  the  proper  moment  ;  in  the  other  hand 
he  has  the  stouter  cord  which  controls  the  nets.  So  in  the  frosty  mornings 
and  almost  in  the  dark  he  waits  for  his  prey.  A  troop  of  linnets  are  on 
the  wing ;  he  hears  them  before  he  can  see  them.  They  are  wheeling 
round  and  making  straight  for  liberty  and  the  Continent,  via  Dieppe. 
They  have  skirted  the  field,  not  flown  straight  over  it,  and  in  a  minute 
more  they  will  be  safe.  But  the  catcher  whistles  a  peculiar  note,  a  call 
note.  The  decoy  birds,  in  the  cages  round  about,  pipe  up  vigorously. 
The  leader  of  the  linnet  flight  pauses  and  turns  his  course  a  little  back :  he 
is  now  over  the  field.  The  catcher  “jerks”  the  brace  bird  with  the  small 
cord.  This  small  traitor  is  shot  up  into  the  air,  and  descends  all  fluttering 
to  the  ground.  The  sight  of  him  in  trouble  seems  to  determine  the  wild 
linnets  ;  they  swoop  down  to  the  ground  ;  in  a  moment  the  nets  are  over 
them,  and  the  catcher  is  quickly  on  the  spot  ;  another  flock  is  at  hand. 
By  a  kind  of  instinct  he  distinguishes  the  cocks  from  the  hens.  These  are 
put  into  a  low  cage  without  a  perch — he  wrings  the  necks  of  the  hens, 
carries  off  their  little  bodies,  and  flings  his  nets  wide  open.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  he  is  again  lying  in  ambush,  plucking  the  warm  bodies  of 
the  hens,  but  ready  to  seize  and  ply  his  cords  when  the  next  flight  comes. 
The  next  may  be  linnets  again,  or  larks,  or  goldfinches. 

It  is  the  same  process  for  all,  except  that  the  goldfinches — as  patrician 
birds — are  additionally  tempted  by  the  display  of  a  bunch  of  thistledown. 
Chardon  is  the  French  for  thistle,  and  chardonneret  for  the  goldfinch.  The 
hen  larks  are  not  plucked,  but  sold  full-feathered  to  the  poulterers  in  the 
neighbouring  town.  The  cock  birds — lark,  linnet,  or  finch — are  all  sent  up 
that  very  night  by  rail  to  London.  Whitechapel  or  Seven  Dials  absorb 
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them  the  next  morning,  and  a  fortnight  later  some  sixty  per  cent,  die 
miserably  in  little  cages,  each  not  much  bigger  than  a  brick.  If  they  have 
been  caught  in  the  spring  the  mortality  is  greater.  Latterly  the  supply  of 
goldfinches  has  greatly  diminished.  The  price  has  accordingly  gone  up  ; 
and  we  import  largely  from  Germany.  In  i860  the  annual  average  of 
goldfinches  caught  round  about  Worthing — then  a  favourite  haunt — was 
1,154  dozens,  all  cocks.  In  these  days  of  scarcity  the  hens,  unlike  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  case  of  linnets,  are  not  killed.  They  are  kept  to  be 
sold  as  cocks  to  the  unwary,  who  cannot  well  distinguish  them  from  this 
year’s  cocks  known  as  “grey  pates  and  branchers.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  supply  of  English  goldfinches  should  be 
dwindling.  It  was  stated  some  time  ago  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  a  boy  could  catch  forty  dozen  of 
a  morning  on  the  Downs  between  Kemp  Town  and  Rottingdean. 
But  those  days  are  now  past.  With  linnets,  however,  trade  is  still 
brisk.  There  is  demand  and  there  is  supply.  It  seems  incredible,  but 
400  dozen  a  week  are  reckoned  a  small  average  for  October,  it  has  been 
known  to  reach  600  dozen.  Delivered  in  London  the  trade  price  is  about 
half-a-crown  a  dozen  for  cocks,  and  ninepence  a  dozen  for  hens.  But 
hens  are  scarcely  a  quotable  commodity.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
generally  killed  on  the  ground.  When  sent  up  for  sale  the  idea  is  certainly 
imposition.  Sometimes  they  do  duty  as  cocks  ;  sometimes  a  wing  is 
broken,  a  little  yellow  paint  spread  over  the  brown  plumage,  and  then  they 
are  sold  to  the  unwary  as  tame  and  highly  accomplished  canaries.  But 
this  business  happily  does  not  prosper  as  it  used.  Linnets  do  not  long 
retain,  and  they  never  seem  to  acquire,  the  bright  plumage  of  fresh  caught 
examples.  The  lemon-breasted  linnet  you  get  at  Brighton  and  the  rose 
linnet  almost  all  over  England — but  rarely  in  a  bird  that  has  been  two 
years  caged.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  goldfinch.  Captivity  has  no  effect 
upon  his  brilliant  colouring.  He  is  caught  cheifly  for  the  London  market 
on  the  Downs  near  Eastbourne,  and  in  the  London  market  in  the  present 
month  his  price  to  the  trade  is  12s.  a  dozen.  Next  month  he  will  be  much 
dearer,  and  when  we  have  turned  Christmas  he  will  be  quoted  at  24s.  a 
dozen.  His  constant  popularity  combined  with  his  increasing  scarceness 
causes  his  price  to  rise  as  the  year  runs  on,  and  when  we  come  to  April, 
of  course,  the  close  time  protects  him.  But  Londoners  still  want  their 
favourite  bird,  and  the  foreigner  has  to  supply  him.  By  summer  time  all 
our  English  goldfinches  will  have  been  sold  off,  and  the  market  supplied 
with  “  German  goods.”  The  German  birds  are  bigger  than  our  own,  and 
the  plumage  brighter  and  fuller. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Germans  is  that  the  hens  are  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  cocks.  Hens  and  cocks  are  alike  sent  over — they 
arrive  in  those  familiar  little  travelling  cages — and  the  retail  dealer  here, 
who  buys  by  the  dozen,  has  to  run  his  chance.  On  an  average,  in  the 
dozen,  there  are  seven  cocks.  Spain  also  comes  to  the  rescue.  We  get 
very  little  from  France.  The  French  are  themselves  so  very  fond  of  cage 
birds  that  they  consume  what  their  country  is  able  to  supply.  The  Spanish 
goldfinches  are  in  every  way  a  surprise.  Unlike  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
they  are  poor  in  colour  and  rich  in  voice.  We  get  them  every  year,  but 
hitherto  not  in  any  great  quantity. 

W.  L.  Woodroffe. 
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The  species  described  as  lost  in  this  paper,  are  those  which 
were  summer  residents  and  breeders,  or  inhabitants  all  the 
year  round,  of  some  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  which  no 
longer  breed  in  this  country  and  visit  our  shores  only  as  rare 
stragglers,  or,  bi-annually,  in  their  migrations  to  and  from 
their  breeding  areas  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  other 
words,  if  the  British  race  be  extinct  the  species  is  here 
regarded  as  lost,  however  abundant  it  may  be  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  if  practically  extinct  ;  since 
I  have  included  species  of  which  one  or  two  pairs  are  still 
known  to  breed  within  the  kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the 
ruff  and  reeve,  for  instance,  Professor  Newton  is  inclined  to 
think  that  I  have  been  a  “  little  premature.”  Taking  the 
word  “  lost  ”  in  this  restricted  sense,  I  do  not  think  that 
ornithologists  will  find  that  I  am  very  much  out  in  my  list, 
which  I  have  been  assisted  in  making  by  two  friends,  both 
authorities  in  questions  of  this  kind — Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  and 
Professor  Newton  himself.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line,  and  having  once  determined  to 
include  species  that  are  practically  extinct,  like  the  hen¬ 
harrier  and  the  ruff  and  reeve,  there  were  others,  like  the 
osprey  and  sea-eagle,  which  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  omit. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  leave  out  any  species  represented  by 
at  least  three  or  four  pairs  that  have  some  measure  of 
protection  afforded  to  them  when  breeding. 
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The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  total  disappearance 
of  some  species  of  birds,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  others, 
once  common  in  this  country,  is  due  to  the  draining  of  the 
marshes,  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  and  kindred 
causes ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  aquatic  birds  that 
breed  in  communities  would  suffer  greatly  from  the  breaking 
up  of  their  ancestral  nesting-places.  But  when  we  look  into 
the  facts  relating  to  the  disappearance  of  the  species  noticed 
in  this  paper,  we  find  that  most  of  them  were  lost  through 
the  direct  action  of  man.  Fowlers,  gamekeepers,  collectors, 
cockney  sportsmen,  and  louts  with  guns,  pursued  them  to  the 
death,  even  as  they  are  now  pursuing  all  our  rarer  species. 

We  know  that  birds  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  their 
breeding-places,  and  that  when  not  too  much  persecuted, 
they  rapidly  adapt  themselves  to  altered  conditions. 

In  remote,  savage  and  scarcely  habitable  regions  of  the 
earth,  the  white  egrets  have  been  almost  exterminated  by 
feather-hunters,  to  provide  suitable  ornaments  for  the  ladies 
of  Baris  and  London.  On  the  other  hand,  close  to  our 
shores,  in  Holland — a  populous  and  highly-cultivated  coun¬ 
try — the  large  white  stork  is  abundant,  and  so  fearless  of 
man,  that  it  builds  its  nests  and  rears  its  young  on  the 
roofs  of  houses.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  Holland,  nor 
indeed  out  of  London,  for  evidence  of  the  fact  that  birds  will 
thrive  in  conditions  apparently  most  unsuited  to  them  so 
long  as  man  refrains  from  their  persecution.  To  rooks, 
magpies,  moor-hens,  dabchicks,  and  shy  wood-pigeons,  all  at 
once  grown  strangely  tame  and  breeding  in  parks  and 
squares  and  gardens,  may  now  be  added  troops  of  gulls  of 
three  species  that  spend  the  winter  on  our  ornamental 
waters,  and  grow  familiar  with  the  human  form. 

To  come  now  to  the  question  which  most  nearly  concerns 
us — namely,  what  do  our  losses  in  bird  life  really  amount  to, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  proportion  does  this  list  of  thirteen 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  British  species  ? 

The  number  of  the  lost  may  not  seem  large  to  those  who 
are  not  ornithologists,  and  who  have  on  their  shelves  a  costly 
work  on  “  British  Birds,”  in,  say,  six  or  eight  splendidly 
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illustrated  volumes.  If  any  reader,  possessing  such  a  work, 
really  wishes  to  know  just  how  we  stand  in  this  matter,  and 
does  not  mind  sacrificing  his  book  in  the  process  of  the 
inquiry,  he  may  get  the  desired  knowledge  by  adopting  the 
following  simple  plan  : 

To  begin  with,  he  will  find  that  his  work  contains  life- 
histories  and  coloured  figures  of  about  400  species,  possibly 
more — a  large  number,  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
country  and  its  climatic  conditions.  But  alas !  he  must 
learn  that  our  island  is  “  an  inn  for  the  wayfaring  of  birds  ”  ; 
that  many  of  these  species  are  nothing  but  stragglers  and 
waifs,  blown,  some  of  them,  hundreds,  others  thousands  of 
miles  out  of  their  course  ;  and  that  they  are  in  no  true 
sense  British  birds,  and  are  only  called  so  because  a  few 
individuals  have  alighted  to  rest  on  our  shores,  just  as  a 
lost  bird  at  sea  alights  on  a  ship.  Let  him  then  begin  by 
tearing  out  all  the  plates  of,  and  the  letterpress  relating  to, 
these  wanderers  from  the  distant  parts  of  Europe,  from 
Africa,  Asia  and  America — the  great  black  woodpecker, 
cream-coloured  courser,  flamingo,  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  and 
many  more — about  150  in  all.  His  work  will  have  then 
lost  much  of  its  beauty;  it  will  have  an  attenuated  and 
rather  sorry  appearance ;  but  it  will  require  more  rough 
handling  yet.  On  going  further  into  the  matter  he  will 
find  that  about  twenty  of  the  remaining  species  are  only 
occasional  visitors :  the  great  grey  shrike,  woodchat,  golden 
oriole,  wax-wing,  Lapland  bunting,  rose-coloured  pastor, 
hoopoe,  roller,  bee-eater,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list — 
beautiful  birds,  large  and  small.  These  must  be  got  rid  of 
in  the  same  summary  way  :  one’s  regret  at  losing  them  is  all 
the  keener  for  the  knowledge  that  some  of  them  are 
summer  visitors  that  have  tried  to  breed  and  colonize  in 
our  country  and  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  weeding-out  process  has  now  brought  us  down  to  the 
species  that  are  actually  extinct,  and  to  those  whose  extinc¬ 
tion  is  imminent — probably  thirty  in  number.  It  is  useless 
to  keep  any  of  these :  some  are  lost,  and  the  others  are  so 
reduced  in  numbers  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  get  a 
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sight  of  them  even  by  travelling  long  distances  and  spend¬ 
ing  many  days  in  waiting  and  watching.  The  eagles  and 
buzzards  and  kite  ;  the  raven,  chough,  grey  lag  goose,  great 
skua,  roseate  tern,  dotterel,  bearded  tit,  Dartford  warbler — 
what  are  the  lives  of  such  species  as  these  really  worth  ?  It 
would  be  idle  to  retain  them  in  a  work  on  British  birds  which 
is  not  intended  to  be  out  of  date  one  or  two  decades  hence. 
This  done,  a  couple  of  hundreds  of  species  will  remain  in  the 
work,  which,  in  its  sadly  mutilated  condition,  will  better 
deserve  its  title ;  and  the  conviction  will  by  this  time  have 
forced  itself  on  its  owner,  that  we  have  a  very  mag¬ 
nificent  bird  population  on  paper,  but  a  very  poor  one  in 
reality.  It  should  be  added  that  of  this  reduced  number 
(200),  a  large  proportion  are  never  seen  by  those  whose  life 
is  confined  to  land  :  they  are  pelagic,  and  only  to  be  met  with 
out  at  sea,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  “  naked  melan¬ 
choly  isles  ”  which  so  few  of  us,  however  great  our  love  of 
birds  may  be,  are  ever  able  to  visit. 

The  saddest  feature  in  the  case  is  that  invariably  the 
finest  species  are  the  first  doomed :  they  have  indeed  been 
and  are  being  selected  for  slaughter  “for  the  handsomeness 
of  the  same.”  By  placing  side  by  side  two  sets  of  draw¬ 
ings,  representing,  in  the  one  case,  species  that  are  gone 
and  are  going,  and,  in  the  other,  such  as  are  common,  an  excel¬ 
lent  object desson  can  be  had.  The  greatly  reduced  black  and 
white  drawings  in  this  pamphlet  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  types  represented.  Let  the  reader 
turn  rather  to  the  magnificent  coloured  illustrations  in  Lord 
Lilford’s  work  on  “  British  Birds,”  and  look  out  these  thir¬ 
teen  lost  types,  and  as  many  others  representing  species  on 
the  verge  of  extinction — twenty- six  in  all ;  then  compare 
them  with  the  drawings  of  twenty-six  predominant  species, 
that  are  in  no  danger  of  extirpation.  He  will  realize,  as 
he  never  realized  before,  the  greatness  of  the  change  which 
is  going  on  in  the  character  of  our  bird  population.  He 
will  see  that  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  forms,  all  those 
which  gave  greatest  lustre  to  our  wild  bird  life,  were  first 
singled  out  for  destruction ;  that  the  next  in  order  of  merit 
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followed ;  and  so  on  progressively  ;  leaving  only  the  forms 
that  had  no  distinguishing  mark,  that  attracted  less  atten¬ 
tion  on  account  of  their  smaller  size,  and  their  inferiority  in 
beauty  of  shape  or  colour. 


I.  Chane — Grus  cinerea.  Of  birds  which  have  ceased  to 
rank  as  British  species,  the  common  crane  comes  first  in  the 
order  of  time.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was,  with  other 
large  game  birds — heron,  bittern,  spoonbill,  bustard,  etc. — 
protected  by  act  of  Parliament.  This  was  a  wise  law,  that 
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gave  protection  to  egg  as  well  as  to  bird  ;  but  in  tbe  case 
of  this  species,  it  was  of  no  avail.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  crane  ceased  to  breed  in  England,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  continued  to  resort  to  our  shores  in  considerable  numbers 
down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Willoughby,  in  1676,  says  :  “They  come  to  us  often  in 
England,  and  in  the  fen  counties,  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  there  are  great  flocks  of  them.”  As  to  whether 
or  no  they  bred  at  that  time  he  says,  “  I  cannot  certainly 
determine,  either  from  my  own  knowledge  or  from  the 
relation  of  any  credible  person.” 

At  the  present  day  the  crane  is  a  rare  visitor — a  lost 
wanderer  from  happier  realms.  The  resonant,  far-sounding 
cry  of  this  noble  bird — one  of  the  most  fascinating  sounds  of 
wild  nature,  especially  when  several  individuals,  as  their 
custom  is,  unite  their  voices  in  a  chorus — will  probably  never 
be  heard  again  in  England,  except  from  captives  in  an  en¬ 
closure.  With  the  crane’s  figure  we  are  perhaps  more 
familiar  than  with  that  of  any  other  large  species,  and  will 
be  so  as  long  as  we  continue  to  import  decorative  hangings, 
screens  and  pictures  by  the  million  from  Japan.  To  that 
artistic  people  the  crane  is  pre-eminent  among  birds  for  its 
beauty  and  stately  grace  as  is  the  chrysanthemum  among 
flowers. 


II.  White  Spoonbill — Platalea  leucorodia.  Of  this 
strikingly  handsome  species,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  the 
following  notice  in  his  Account  of  the  Birds  found  in 
Norfolk :  “  The  Platea,  or  Shovelard,  which  build  on  the 
tops  of  high  trees.  They  formerly  built  in  the  hernary  at 
Claxton  and  Reedham,  now  at  Trimley  in  Suffolk.  They 
come  in  March,  and  are  shot  by  fowlers,  not  for  their  meat, 
but  for  the  handsomeness  of  the  same  ;  remarkable  in  their 
white  colour,  copped  crown,  and  spoon  or  spatule  like  bill.” 

The  date  of  this  record  is  1678,  and  shows  that  the 
passion  for  killing  things,  merely  because  they  are  beautiful 
when  alive,  is  not  a  growth  of  the  present  time.  Probably 
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the  bird  continued  to  breed  a  few  years  longer  in  England — 
perhaps  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  possible  that  some  readers  of  this  paper,  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  ornithological  literature,  will  be  surprised 


to  learn  that  the  spoonbill — this  beautiful  bird  of  an  un¬ 
familiar  and  exotic  appearance — was  ever  a  veritable  member 
of  the  British  fauna  ;  and  it  is  true  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  passage  quoted,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  spoonbill  by 
any  of  the  old  English  writers  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  naturalists  have  even  expressed  the  belief  that 
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the  “  Platea  or  Shovelard”  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  the 
shoveller  duck.  This  point  has  now  been  cleared  up,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Harting  has  found  accounts  in  old  records  of  breeding- 
places  of  the  spoonbill  in  other  parts  of  England.  In  the 
Zoologist ,  1877,  p.  425,  he  tells  us  of  one  which  existed  in 
the  woods  at  East  Dean,  near  Chichester,  in  1570.  He 
made  the  still  more  interesting  discovery  that  spoonbills 
had  a  breeding-place,  or  heronry,  in  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
park,  or  grounds,  at  Fulham.  It  appears  that  in  the  14th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  bishop  brought  an 
action  of  trespass  against  a  grazier  for  taking  herons  and 
spoonbills  from  the  trees,  which  had  been  reserved.  An 
account  of  the  trial  of  the  case,  in  which  the  grazier  was 
happily  worsted,  is  given  in  the  Zoologist,  1886,  p.  81. 

Harting  adds  that  Norden,  who  himself  lived  at  Fulham, 
tells  us  in  his  Speculum  Britannise  (1593),  that  “  the  name 
of  the  place  was  anciently  written  Fullenham,  orFullonham, 
which  (as  Master  Camden  taketh  it)  signifyeth  v olucrum 
clomus,  the  habitacle  of  birdes,  or  the  place  of  fowles,  Fullon 
and  Fug  las  in  the  Saxon  toong  do  sign!  fie  fowles,  and  ham 
or  hame  as  much  as  home  in  our  toong.” 

Fulham  keeps  its  name,  also  its  Bishop’s  Palace,  but  is  no 
longer  the  “habitacle  of  birdes.” 


III.  Capercaillie — Tetrao  urog  alius .  This  noble  bird 
of  the  pines  became  totally  extinct  in  Scotland  as  long  ago 
as  1760,  and  in  Ireland  its  final  extinction  occurred  about 
the  same  time.  There  is,  however,  evidence  to  show  that 
for  a  century  and  a  half  before  that  date  the  bird  was  very 
scarce  in  Scotland ;  and  that,  on  account  of  its  rarity  and 
the  esteem  it  was  held  in  for  the  table,  it  was  very  much 
sought  after.  The  large  male  bird,  in  his  magnificent  black 
and  green  glossed  plumage,  formed  indeed  a  suitable  present 
to  princes  and  nobles  in  former  days.  Its  departure  was 
thus  hastened ;  but  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  attributes  its  ex¬ 
tinction  to  the  destruction  of  great  forests  by  fire,  the 
cutting  down  of  the  same  by  man  as  late  as  the  days  of 
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Cromwell,  and  the  wasting  away  of  the  forests  from  other 
natural  causes.  He  further  says :  “If  we  accept  the 
above  as  the  most  probable  causes,  and  come  to  examine 
into  the  details  of  the  testimony,  we  find  that  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  any  large 
extent  of  young  wood  was  planted,  nor  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  arboriculture  became  general  in 


Scotland.  The  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  too  late  to 
afford  any  fresh  sustenance  to  the  indigenous  Capercaillies, 
but  it  yielded  an  abundant  supply  by  the  date  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  species  in  1837-38  for  the  reintroduced  birds.” 

Here,  then,  with  its  evanishment,  ends  the  first  part  of 
the  Capercaillie’s  history  in  Great  Britain.  Vanished 
indeed !  The  historian  of  the  Great  Auk  has  used  the 
seemingly  strange  expression,  “  The  living  Garefowl  is  ex¬ 
tinct  !  ”  which  might  well  call  up  a  smile  in  the  uninformed 
reader,  who  does  not  know  the  value  attached  to  preserved 
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specimens  of  a  lost  species.  So  long  as  specimens  exist  the 
dead  bird  is  not  regarded  as  wholly  and  for  ever  lost ;  but 
rather  as  having  a  kind  of  post-mortem  existence,  highly 
advantageous  to  science — a  quiet  immortality  aloof  from  the 
perturbations  of  nature.  When  the  Capercaillie,  after  a 
long  and  gradual  decline,  had  finally  gone  out,  it  was  found 
that  not  one  preserved  example  existed ;  consequently,  we 
do  not  know  just  what  the  bird  was  like.  Probably  it 
differed  somewhat  from  the  Capercaillie  of  Northern  Europe  ; 
and  we  may  be  certain  of  this — that  the  British  race  had 
existed  apart  from  the  Continental  races  from  exceedingly  re¬ 
mote  times,  that  its  isolation  must  have  been  brought  about 
by  geologic  changes,  which  severed  this  country  from  the 
mainland.  Consequently,  the  Capercaillie,  which  now 
happily  ranks  as  a  member  of  the  British  avi-fauna,  is  not 
an  indigenous  bird,  but  introduced,  and,  like  the  red-legged 
partridge  and  the  pheasant,  an  exotic. 

With  the  second  part  of  its  history — namely,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  species,  I  have  no  business  to  deal  in  this  paper; 
but  no  reader  will  grudge  me  the  pleasure  of  saying  some¬ 
thing  on  the  subject,  since  this  forms  the  one  bright  and 
pleasant  chapter  in  a  story  which  is  otherwise  altogether  dark 
and  disastrous.  And  here  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  for  his  volume  on  the  Capercaillie  in 
Scotland ,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  the  reintroduction 
of  that  fine  bird,  and  its  subsequent  progress  down  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1827,  and  again  in  1829,  some  attempts  to  introduce 
the  Capercaillie  were  made,  but  were  not  successful.  The 
late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  then  took  the  matter  up. 
He  had  been  staying  at  Taymouth  Castle  on  the  Tay,  and 
“  influenced  by  a  desire  to  introduce  these  noble  birds  into 
Scotland,  coupled  with  that  of  making  Lord  Breadalbane 
some  return  for  his  recent  kindness,”  he  sent  out  to  Sweden 
and  procured  some  birds — one  lot  in  1837,  a  second  in 
1838,  in  all  forty-eight  individuals.  From  this  centre 
(Taymouth)  the  birds  have  spread,  and  formed  numberless 
fresh  colonies  during  the  last  half  century. 
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“  The  area  now  occupied  by  them,”  says  Mr.  Harvie- 
Brown,  ‘'comprises  Perthshire— the  head-quarters  of  the 
species — Forfar,  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  and 
Dunbarton ;  and  also  the  neighbouring  portions  of  Argyle, 
Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and  Kincardine,  in  the  west  and  north  ; 
and  the  Lothians  and  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
in  the  south.” 

The  book  I  quote  from  contains  a  map  to  illustrate  the 


Capercaillie’s  extension  of  range  in  Scotland  ;  it  is  spotted 
and  blotched  with  red  colour  to  show  the  localities  where 
the  birds  have  colonized  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
who  admires  a  bird,  and  laments  the  impoverishment  of  our 
wild  bird  life,  can  look  on  a  more  beautiful  map  than  this, 
which  teaches  so  hopeful  a  lesson.  It  encourages  us  to 
think  that  others  will  arise  in  the  future  to  emulate  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  and  Lord  Breadalbane’s  example.  There 
are  wealthy  men  among  us  who  spend  vast  sums  of  money 
and  much  time  and  energy  in  the  pursuit  (and  extermina¬ 
tion)  of  the  big  game  of  Africa.  Surely  it  would  be  a 
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nobler  task  to  bring  back  to  their  country  some  of  the  fine 
types  that  have  been  lost  !  The  Great  Bustard,  for  instance, 
which  is  now  thriving  and  even  breeding  in  England  in  the 
unnatural  conditions  of  captivity ;  it  would  perhaps  cost  no 
more  to  restore  this  bird  to  our  country  than  to  slaughter  a 
hundred  elephants.  It  is  true  that  the  amusement  of  slay¬ 
ing  a  century  of  elephants  with  explosive  bullets  would  be 
greater  while  it  lasted ;  but  it  should  afford  a  man  a  more 
enduring  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  think  that  he  has  accom¬ 
plished,  or  even  only  attempted,  some  task  for  which  posterity 
will  bless  rather  than  execrate  his  memory. 

IV.  Avocet — Recurvirostra  avocettci.  A  handsome  black 
and  white  bird  to  which  the  long,  slender,  upturned  bill  gives 
a  somewhat  singular  appearance.  On  account  of  this  form  of 
bill  it  was  locally  called  “  shoe-awl,”  and  “  shoeing-liorn  ;  ” 
also  it  was  known  as  the  yelper,  barker,  clinker,  in  allusion 
to  its  shrill  barking  note.  In  habits  it  is  social,  lively  and 
playful,  and  feeds  in  a  curious  way,  the  birds  moving  on  in 
an  even  row,  swaying  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  with  bills 
immersed  in  the  shallow  water ;  the  action  reminding  one  of  a 
row  of  mowers  mowing  a  field  of  grass.  Stevenson  ( Birds  of 
Norfolk)  says  :  ‘‘At  Salthouse,  long  prior  to  the  drainage  of 
the  marshes  and  the  erection  of  a  raised  seabank,  the  avocets 
had  become  exterminated  by  the  same  wanton  destruction  of 
both  birds  and  eggs  as  is  yearly  diminishing  the  numbers  of 
lesser  terns  and  ringed  plover  on  the  adjacent  bank.”  It 
ceased  to  breed  in  England  between  the  years  1822  and  1825. 
Of  former  times  Stevenson  writes :  “  I  have  conversed  with 
an  octogenarian  fowler  and  marshman,  named  Pigott,  who 
remembered  the  ‘  clinkers  ’  (as  the  avocet  was  there  called) 
breeding  in  the  marshes  by  the  hundreds,  and  used  con¬ 
stantly  to  gather  their  eggs.  Mr.  Dowell,  also,  was  informed 
by  the  late  Harry  Overton,  a  well-known  gunner  in  that 
neighbourhood,  that  in  his  young  time  he  used  to  gather  the 
avocets’  eggs,  filling  his  cap,  coat-pockets,  and  even  his 
stockings  ;  and  the  poor  people  thereabouts  made  puddings 
and  pancakes  of  them.  The  birds  were  also  as  recklessly 
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destroyed,  for  the  gunners,  to  unload  their  punt  guns, 
would  sometimes  fire  at  and  kill  ten  or  twelve  at  a  shot.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  the  avocets,  thus  constantly  persecuted, 
gradually  became  scarce.” 

A  straggler  occasionally  comes  to  our  shores  and  is  im¬ 
mediately  shot.  Those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  possession 
of  such  remains  as  birds’  feathers,  bones  and  egg-shells,  are 
always  glad  to  secure  an  avocet. 


Y.  Great  Bustard — Otis  tarda.  About  the  best  history 
we  have  of  the  Great  Bustard,  as  a  British  species,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Stevenson’s  Birds  of  Norfolk ,  and  occupies  the 
first  forty  pages  of  the  second  volume  of  that  excellent  work. 
About  the  bustard  itself  not  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  this, 
or  from  any  other  hook  on  British  birds.  Strange  to  say, 
that  when  this  grand  bird  inhabited  our  country,  it  was 
never  discovered  whither  it  betook  itself  on  its  annual  dis¬ 
appearances  from  its  favourite  breeding  resorts  ;  whether  to 
Spain  or  Africa,  or  only  to  some  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  fact  that  it  punctually  reappeared  in  many  of  its  haunts 
as  early  as  January  each  year,  shows  that  it  did  not  go  very 
far  afield.  Stevenson  does  not  concern  himself  much  about 
the  bird  as  an  individual — its  manners  and  customs ;  his 
account  is  rather  like  a  history  of  a  people,  or  race,  which 
is  apt  to  be  a  chronology  and  record  of  principal  events — 
stratagems  and  spoils,  manoeuvres,  massacres,  pursuit  of 
fugitives,  etc.,  etc.  His  account  opens  solemnly :  “  With 
almost  kindred  feelings  to  those  with  which  one  con¬ 
templates,  in  the  human  race,  the  extinction  of  some  great 
historic  name,  the  naturalist,  at  least,  regards  the  extermina¬ 
tion  amongst  us  of  this  noble  indigenous  species.”  That  so 
noble  a  figure  was  ever  indigenous,  a  member  of  an  avi-fauna 
now  composed  of  comparatively  mean  forms,  reads  almost 
like  a  tale  of  fancy.  Yet  this  grand  bird  was  once  quite 
common  in  all  open  localities  suited  to  its  habits  throughout 
the  country — the  moors  of  Haddingtonshire  and  Berwick¬ 
shire  ;  Newmarket  and  Boyston  heaths ;  the  downs  of 
Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire  and  Sussex. 
In  all  these  localities,  Stevenson  states,  it  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  last  of  the  race  of  British  bustards  fell  victims  to 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  its  last  haunt  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It  was,  in  other  words,  deliberately 
extirpated.  In  Wiltshire  it  ceased  to  exist  about  1820 ;  in 
Yorkshire  about  1825  ;  in  the  open  parts  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  it  lingered  on  to  1832  and  1833.  But  for  many 
years  before  that  date  it  had  been  pursued  in  that  ruth¬ 
less  manner,  which  seems  to  indicate  on  the  part  of  the 
persecutors  a  fixed  relentless  determination  to  wipe  the 
species  out — the  spirit  of  the  gamekeeper  with  regard  to 
hawks,  owls,  the  magpie,  jay,  and  other  species  that  still 
exist  to  give  variety  and  lustre  to  our  wild  bird  life,  and 
redeem  it  from  that  oppressive  sameness  which  is  fast 
becoming  its  most  prominent  characteristic.  As  long  back 
as  1812  one  Turner  of  Wrotham  conceived  an  ingenious 
plan  for  the  quick  dispatch  of  bustards,  which  won  him  the 
title  of  otidicide,  and  some  substantial  benefits. 

Of  the  landowners  in  the  district  where  the  last  bustards 
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continued  to  breed,  Stevenson  says :  “  Not  a  thought  of  the 
extermination  of  the  species  seems  to  have  passed  through 
their  minds.  Either  they  were  entirely  indifferent  about 
the  matter,  or  else  they  believed  that  since,  as  long  as  they 
could  remember,  there  had  always  been  bustards  on  their 
brecks,  therefore,  bustards  there  would  always  be.” 

YI.  Black-tailed  Godwit — Limosa  melanura.  This 


fine  game  bird,  like  the  avocet  that  preceded  it  by  a  few 
years  in  that  last  sad  migration,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
waste  and  solitary  fens  and  meres.  As  Bobert  Mudie  so 
well  says,  “  They  give  life  to  the  places  which  men 
neglect ;  ”  and  it  is  most  curious  to  note  that  all  these 
waders  and  denizens  of  the  sandy  shore  and  marshy  flats — 
plover,  curlew,  whimbrel,  godwit,  sandpiper,  and  stilt — 
which,  as  Mudie  again  says,  “  are  associated  with  wildness 
and  infertility,”  are  of  a  loquacious  disposition,  with  wild, 
clear,  penetrating  voices  of  such  an  indescribable  quality, 
that  he  who  hears  them  is  exhilarated  and  lifted  above 
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himself  more  than  by  all  the  melody  and  laughter-like  cries 
of  woods  and  groves. 

This  species,  although  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  table, 
was  in  one  way  more  favoured  by  nature  than  the  con¬ 
spicuous  avocet :  the  russet-brown  and  mottled  plumage  of 
the  male,  and  dun  colour  of  the  female,  were  in  a  measure 
protective,  while  the  bird  was  of  a  shy,  retiring  disposition 
and  semi-nocturnal  in  its  feeding  habits.  According  to 
Stevenson,  its  extermination  in  Norfolk  may  be  said  to  have 
occurred  between  the  years  1829  and  1835.  He  adds  :  “  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  during  the  next  twenty  years 
a  pair  or  two  occasionally  returned  to  the  old  haunts  in 
the  spring,  though  only  to  be  robbed  of  their  eggs  or  shot 
down  for  their  rarity.” 


VII.  Great  Auk — Alca  impennis.  The  Great  Auk,  or 
Garefowl,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  the  only  species  in  this  obituary  which  has  not  only 
ceased  to  be  a  British  bird,  but  is  altogether  extinct. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  literature  about  it,  which  is  not 
strange  considering  the  great  size  of  the  bird,  exceeding 
that  of  the  goose,  its  wide  range  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
its  importance,  while  it  lasted,  as  an  article  of  food,  first  to 
barbarous  tribes  and  afterwards  to  Europeans,  who  were 
also,  in  a  sense,  barbarians.  On  the  hither  side  of  the 
ocean  it  once  inhabited  the  coast  from  Finisterre  to  the 
North  Cape,  but  in  historical  times  it  was  most  abundant  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  fate  in  that  region  may 
be  briefly  narrated — it  is  not  a  pleasant  story.  As  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  sailors  who 
visited  Newfoundland  to  fish  on  the  banks  there,  began  the 
stupid  war  of  destruction.  In  their  breeding-places  the 
birds  were  quite  tame — tamer,  in  fact,  than  our  tamest 
domestic  animals — and  could  be  slaughtered  without  trouble 
by  the  crews.  But  eventually  it  was  found  to  be  too 
troublesome  a  task  to  go  on  shore,  knock  the  birds  down 
with  clubs,  then  carry  their  carcases  to  the  ships.  Cart- 
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Wright,  in  his  Journal  (1785),  says  :  “  The  poor  inhabitants 
of  Fogo  Island  make  voyages  there  to  load  with  birds  and 
eggs.  When  the  water  is  smooth  they  make  their  shallops 
fast  by  the  shore,  lay  their  gangboards  from  the  gunwale  of 


the  boat  to  the  rocks,  and  then  drive  as  many  penguins  on 
board  as  she  will  hold,  for  the  wings  of  these  birds  being 
remarkably  short  they  cannot  fly.  But  it  has  been 
customary  for  several  crews  of  men  to  live  all  summer  on 
that  island  for  the  sole  purpose  of  killing  birds  for  the 
sake  of  their  feathers.  The  destruction  thev  have  made  is 
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incredible.  If  a  stop  be  not  soon  put  to  this  practice  the 
whole  breed  will  be  diminished  to  almost  nothing,  particu¬ 
larly  the  penguins,  for  this  is  now  the  only  island  they 
have  left  to  breed  upon.” 

It  was  quite  time  in  1785  to  predict  the  speedy  end  of 
that  stupendous  yearly  massacre.  As  long  back  as  1540  one 
of  the  early  voyagers  mentions  the  loading  of  his  two 
vessels  with  dead  penguins  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  and 
states  that  besides  what  were  eaten  fresh  there  were  four 
or  five  tons  of  them  to  put  in  salt.  At  a  later  period, 
when  they  were  slaughtered  for  their  feathers,  the  fat 
carcases  of  the  birds  were  used  as  fuel.  These,  and  other 
horrible  and  loathsome  details  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  poor  birds  were  tortured  to  death  by  thousands  to 
make  sport  for  the  crews  when  no  profit  was  to  be  made 
by  killing  them,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Symington  G-rieve’s 
elaborate  quarto  monograph,  The  Great  Auk  (1885). 

Here  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  bird  as  a  British 
species.  Its  principal  stations  in  recent  times  were  St. 
Ivilda,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  and  Orkney  Islands.  “  From 
similar  causes  to  those  which  operated  elsewhere,”  writes 
the  historian  of  this  vanished  species,  “  it  gradually  was 
killed  off,  until  in  1844,  or  possibly  1845,  the  last  was  heard 
of  the  living  Garefowl.” 

With  the  opening  words  of  Mr.  Grieve’s  work  this  brief 
note  may  fitly  end  : — “  The  whole  history  of  the  Great  Auk 
is  a  sad  one — the  continued  slaughter  of  the  helpless 
victims,  culminating  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  race  in 
the  skerry,  named  Eldey,  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  excites 
to  pity.  The  last  of  the  Great  Auks  has  lived  and  died. 
The  race  was  blotted  out,  before  naturalists,  when  too  late, 
discovered  it  was  gone.  Kegrets  are  now  useless — the  living 
Garefowl  is  extinct.” 


VIII.  Red  Night-Reeler — Locustella  luscinoides.  The 
English  book  name  of  this  small  bird — Savi’s  Warbler — was 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  ornithologist  who  first  described 
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it  as  a  distinct  species  in  1821.  In  Norfolk  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  where  it  bred  regularly,  it  was  well  known  to  the 
marshmen  as  the  “  red  craking  reed-wren,”  and  the  “  red 
night-reeler,”  or  “  reel-bird,”  from  its  peculiar  song,  which 
resembles  the  whirring  of  the  reel  used  by  wool-spinners. 
It  inhabits  reed  beds,  sings  much  by  night,  and  makes  a 
cup-shaped  nest  of  closely  interlaced  sedge-blades. 

It  is  curious  to  find  this  small  obscure  warbler  figuring 
among  the  extinct  British  birds ;  and  when  we  consider  that 


the  largest,  most  beautiful,  or  conspicuous  species  are  almost 
invariably  first  singled  out  for  destruction  by  man,  one  is 
disinclined  to  blame  him  for  the  disappearance  of  the  night- 
reeler.  That  its  extinction  was  caused  by  a  system  of 
drainage  is  scarcely  credible.  At  the  best  of  times  it  was 
a  rather  rare  bird,  and  about  forty  years  ago,  when 
collectors  became  aware  at  the  same  time  both  of  its 
existence,  and  rarity,  the  usual  lively  scramble  for  examples 
of  the  bird  and  its  eggs  took  place,  but  not  many  specimens 
were  secured.  Its  extinction  may  be  said  to  date  back  to 
about  the  year  1849. 

c  2 
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IX.  Black  Tern — Sterna  nigra.  This  most  aerial  and 
elegant  bird  of  the  sea  and  inland  waters  was  once  exces¬ 
sively  abundant  in  the  fen  country,  where  it  bred  annually, 
and  has  been  lost  to  us  as  a  summer  resident  almost  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living.  “  Blue  dorr  ”  was  its  local 
name  in  the  Norfolk  Broad  district ;  in  Lincolnshire  it  was 
called  “  carr-swallow  ”  and  “  carr-crow.”  Turner  ( Historia 
Avium,,  1 548)  spoke  of  its  excessive  clamour  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  which  was  enough  to  deafen  those  who  lived  near 
the  lakes  and  marshes  it  frequented.  Pennant,  describing  the 
East  fen,  visited  by  him  in  1769,  speaks  of  the  Black  Tern 
in  great  flocks,  almost  deafening  one  with  their  clamour. 
Richard  Lubbock,  about  1818,  wrote,  “it  breeds  in  myriads 
at  Upton,”  near  Acle,  Norfolk.  It  ceased  to  breed  in  that 
county  about  1835,  from  what  cause  is  not  accurately 
known.  In  1832  it  was  still  breeding  in  immense  numbers 
in  Crowland  Wash,  Lincolnshire.  In  1853  some  birds  re¬ 
turned,  and  two  or  three  nests  were  found  in  Hockwold  Fen. 
In  1858  a  solitary  pair  bred  at  Sutton,  Norfolk,  laying  two 
eggs,  which  were  taken  and  the  birds  shot. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  the  Black  Tern  as  a  British  resi¬ 
dent  species ;  the  few  that  revisit  our  shores  stay  not  to 
breed.  The  “  great  clamour  ”  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many 
of  us  would  now  gladly  submit  to  be  deafened  by  it. 


X.  Bittern — Botanrus  stellaris.  This  species,  once 
called  the  common  bittern,  and  found  in  all  suitable  localities 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  British  birds  on  account  of  its  solitary, 
mysterious  habits,  its  strange  richly  coloured  and  beautifully 
pencilled  plumage,  and  that  booming  cry,  once  familar  in  our 
land,  that  “  shakes  the  sounding  marsh.”  This  “  boom,” 
which  was  uttered  during  the  love  season,  is  likened  by  those 
who  have  heard  it  to  the  deep-toned  bellowing  of  a  bull. 
People  wondered  how  so  vast  a  volume  of  sound  could  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  bird  of  its  size  ;  and  superstitious  persons,  who 
dwelt  commonly  within  hearing  of  it,  attributed  the  sound 
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to  no  bittern,  or  bird,  blit  to  the  demon  or  spirit  of  the 
desolate  places  of  the  earth.  There  is,  said  Bobert  Mudie, 
a  “  sublimity  ”  about  the  bittern. 

In  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  it  was  formerly  most  abun¬ 
dant,  and  Stevenson  tells  of  marshmen  who  were  not 
satisfied  to  sit  down  to  their  Sunday  dinner  without  a 
roasted  bittern  on  the  table.  The  same  writer  says  :  “  For 
at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  prior  to  1866,  I  believe 


this  species  had  altogether  deserted  us  in  the  breeding 
season,  but  in  the  summer  of  1866,  the  boom  of  a  bittern 
was  again  heard  at  Hoveton  broad.”  Two  years  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1868,  two  eggs  were  found  at  Upton,  and  one 
young  bird  was  taken.  No  later  record  of  their  breeding 
exists.  But  as  a  migrant,  or  straggler,  the  bird  still  comes 
to  our  shores,  especially  in  severe  winters,  but  only  to  perish 
miserably  at  the  hands  of  man.  For  at  the  present  time  a 
bittern  is  no  sooner  seen  than  shot,  and  the  event,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  local  bird-stuffer,  who  receives  the 
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body  to  practise  liis  beautiful  art  on,  is  chronicled  in  the 
newspapers.  There  the  interest  ends ;  since  the  dead 
bittern,  having  lost  its  “  sublimity  ”  with  its  life,  is  no 
longer  an  object  that  any  rational  being  can  take  pleasure 
n  contemplating.  It  is  merely  u  something  pretty  in  a  glass 
case.” 

“  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  the  annual  slaughter  of 
such  visitants  as  these  ?  of  which  some  few,  I  feel  confident, 
under  a  protective  system,  would  still  pretty  regularly 
remain  to  breed  with  us.” 

Thus  wrote  Henry  Stevenson,  author  of  the  Birds  of 
Norfolk ,  when  near  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  favoured 
county  where  he  had  always  lived,  he  had  witnessed  the 
extermination  of  some  beautiful  and  interesting  species,  and 
had  observed  that  others  were  annually  becoming  scarcer ; 
and  his  soul  at  length  revolted  against  the  senseless  and 
hateful  passion  for  killing  every  creature  distinguished  by  its 
beauty,  strangeness,  or  rarity.  But  he  could  do  no  more 
than  ask,  as  so  many  others  have  asked  during  the  last 
half  century,  “  Can  nothing  be  done?” 

XI.  Marsh  Harrier — Circus  eeruginosus.  Once  a 
regular  breeder,  abundant  in  the  fen  district,  and  not 
uncommon  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  country  ;  now 
regarded  as  extinct  by  most  authorities.  Hancock,  in  Birds 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham  (1873)  writes:  “A  few 
years  ago  common  on  swampy  moorlands,  where  it  bred, 
it  has  now  almost  disappeared  under  the  policy  of  the  game- 
preserver,  and  is  fallen,  or  is  fast  falling,  from  the  rank  of 
a  resident  to  that  of  a  mere  casual  visitant.  In  1823  I 
took  a  nest  of  it,  with  four  eggs,  on  the  moors  at  Wemmer- 
gill,  near  Middleton-on-Tees,  the  shooting-box  of  the  late 
Lord  Strathmore.  Both  parent  birds  had  been  trapped  or 
shot  by  the  gamekeeper,  and  formed  part  of  his  museum, 
nailed  against  the  stable-walls.  This  collection  was  made 
up  of  Hawks,  Owls,  Daws,  Buzzards,  and  such  like  c  vermin,’ 
both  biped  and  quadruped,  being  altogether  one  of  the 
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largest  and  most  disgusting  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  now  quite 
impossible  in  the  north  of  England  for  any  gamekeeper  to 
form  such  another  museum  to  bear  testimony  to  his  zeal  and 
ignorance,  as  the  so-called  vermin  no  longer  exist.”  Mr. 
Dresser  ( Birds  of  Europe)  says :  “  In  Wales,  Suffolk, 


Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
counties  from  Yorkshire  northward,  it  has  become  historical.” 
In  1889  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  [Manual  of  British  Birds) 
wrote  :  “  The  Marsh  Harrier  is  now  all  but  banished  from 
the  number  of  our  indigenous  birds.  .  .  At  the  present  day 
a  pair  or  two,  probably  colonists  from  Holland,  almost 
annually  attempt  to  rear  their  broods  in  the  Broad  district 
of  Norfolk,  but  are  rarely  if  ever  allowed  to  succeed  ;  and  I 
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know  of  no  other  county  in  which  this  Harrier  has  recently 
nested.  .  .  Statements  respecting  its  breeding  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  Banffshire,  etc.,  are  simply  incredible.  Ireland  offers 
many  more  congenial  situations,  and  the  bird  was  formerly 
common  ....  but  since  1840,  the  keepers  have  nearly 
succeeded  in  exterminating  it  by  the  use  of  poison.” 

Few  years  have  elapsed  since  this  was  written,  and  the 
keepers  have  now  wholly  succeeded ;  guns,  traps,  and  poison 
have  given  this  graceful  and  interesting  hawk  his  quietus. 


XII.  Buff  and  Beeve — Machetes  pugnax.  The  ruff 
with  his  developed  ear-tufts  and  neck  frill,  looking  like  an 
immense  Elizabethan  collar,  or  a  shield  with  the  quaint 
head  for  a  centre,  presents  a  very  singular  appearance,  as 
the  accompanying  drawing  will  serve  to  show.  These  were 
its  nuptial  ornaments,  assumed  in  May  and  shed  in  June  or 
July.  To  make  themselves  still  more  conspicuous  during 
the  season  of  courtship,  the  birds  have  the  curious  custom 
of  uniting  in  what  are  called  “  Hills  of  Buffs.”  The  “  hill  ” 
is  a  small  hillock  on  a  marshy  flat,  which  the  birds  select  as 
a  meeting  place  ;  every  morning  this  spot  is  resorted  to  by  a 
number  of  individuals,  who  come  together  to  display  their 
feather  ornaments  and  to  fight  with  each  other,  probably  for 
possession  of  the  females.  In  the  districts  frequented  by  the 
birds,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  fowlers  to  find  the  “hills  ”  and 
set  small  liorse-hair  snares  on  them  to  capture  the  birds  ;  and 
to  the  annual  persecution  of  the  birds  in  this  way  during  the 
breeding  season,  we  must  attribute  the  extermination  of  the 
ruff  and  reeve  in  England.  Down  to  1834,  the  species  was 
described  as  “  common  ”  in  Norfolk,  especially  at  Beedham 
and  Acle.  In  north  Lincolnshire,  eggs  were  taken  in  1866, 
and  one  nest  with  two  eggs  as  recently  as  1882.  “  This  last 

probably  marks  the  extinction  of  the  species  in  this  country,” 
says  Mr.  Cordeaux.  Lubbock,  in  his  Fauna  of  Norfolk , 
attributes  the  great  decrease  in  its  numbers  of  late  years  to 
the  beauty  of  the  bird  having  caused  it  to  be  more  than  ever 
sought  after.  A  ruff  “  with  his  show  on,”  which  is  the 
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provincial  phrase  by  which  the  fen-men  designate  one  of 
these  birds  in  the  breeding  plumage,  is  exactly  the  creature 
which  all  bird  preservers  eagerly  snatch  up,  being  purchased 
not  only  by  the  naturalist  but  by  anyone  desiring  a  “  pretty 
object  in  a  glass  case.” 

In  this,  its  favourite  county,  it  lingered  on,  as  a  breeder, 
long  after  Lubbock’s  time.  Stevenson,  in  the  second 


volume  of  his  Birds  of  Norfolk  (1870)  laments  the  loss 
within  recent  times  of  the  avocet,  black  tern,  and  black¬ 
tailed  godwit,  and  adds  :  “  The  Ruff  and  the  Reeve,  repre¬ 
sented  by  only  a  few  pairs  and  in  but  one  locality,  must 
shortly  be  added  to  the  list  if  the  timely  protection  of  the 
law  be  not  invoked  to  protect  it.”  He  also  says  :  “  So  strong, 
I  believe,  is  the  attachment  of  certain  birds  to  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  so  unerring  the  instinct  which  directs  them, 
though  absent  in  winter,  to  return  year  after  year  to  the 
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same  spot,  that,  provided  only  a  single  pair  survives  to 
represent  the  indigenous  race,  the  ancestral  haunt  will  not 
be  deserted ;  but  if  that  last  native  pair  be  destroyed,  their 
place  is  rarely,  if  ever,  again  filled,  even  though  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  species  on  their  migratory  course  may  visit 
our  shores  in  spring ;  for  these  too  are  seeking  some  far-off 
home ,  and  the  local  race  may  thus  pass  away  for  ever.” 
Practically  the  Ruff  and  Reeve  have  so  passed  away.  We 
have  already  seen  in  Stevenson’s  account  of  the  black-tailed 
godwit’s  extermination,  that  for  twenty  years  after  that 
mournful  event  one  or  two  pairs  annually  returned  to  the 
old  haunts  and  attempted  to  breed.  That  is  the  case  with 
the  ruff  and  reeve  at  present.  Professor  Newton  believes 
that  one  pair  still  annually  nest  at  Hickling,  Norfolk,  but 
only  to  have  their  eggs  “  poached.” 

Mr.  John  Cordeaux  writes  ( Zoologist ,  1890),  “  The  occa¬ 
sional  appearance  of  Ruffs  and  Reeves  in  the  future  on  our 
coast  district,  during  the  periods  of  their  double  passage, 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  but,  unless  England  becomes 
dispeopled  and  uncultivated,  nothing  can  ever  bring  back  in 
numbers  or  variety  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  avi-fauna.” 


XIII.  Hen  Harrier — Circus  cyaneus.  Marsh 
Harrier,  Ruff  and  Reeve,  and  Hen  Harrier,  have  come  to 
the  end  of  their  existence  as  British  species  almost  if  not 
quite  simultaneously.  Harriers  are  birds  of  the  open — 
moorland  and  marsh — and  nest  on  the  ground ;  it  follows 
that  in  a  country  where  no  interval  of  mercy,  or  Close  Time, 
is  extended  to  birds  of  prey,  they  are  less  able  to  escape 
destruction  than  the  species  which  nest  in  cliffs  and  trees — 
falcons,  kites,  and  buzzards.  Of  Harriers  we  possessed 
three  species ;  of  these  the  ash-coloured  or  Montagu’s 
Harrier  still  remains,  but  in  fast  diminishing  numbers  ;  and 
it  may  now  be  set  down  among  those  birds  whose  extinction 
is  merely  a  question  of  time.  Of  the  three  British  species 
the  Hen  Harrier  (the  adult  male)  is  undoubtedly  the 
handsomest.  From  the  soft  blue  grey  colour  of  its  plumage 
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it  has  been  called  Bine  Hawk  and  Dove  Hawk  ;  in  figure 
it  is  more  slender  and  airy  than  the  other  raptors,  and  it 
has  a  singularly  buoyant  and  graceful  flight,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  gull,  as  it  beats  over  the  ground  in  quest  of  prey,  often 
riding  so  low  as  almost  to  touch  the  surface. 


That  this  bird  is  now  wholly  extinct  in  Great  Britain  it 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  affirm  ;  one  can  only  say,  that, 
like  the  preceding  species  (ruff  and  reeve),  it  is  practically 
extinct.  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  in  his  Manual  of  British 
Birds,  writes  :  “  Of  late  years  its  numbers  have  been  so  far 
thinned  by  game-preservers  that  it  is  now  only  to  be  found 
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nesting  in  a  few  of  tlie  wildest  and  most  extensive  moor¬ 
lands  in  England  and  Wales.”  This  was  written  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago  ;  if  a  few  pairs  of  Hen  Harriers  have 
survived  to  the  present  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  it. 

The  loss  of  these  extinct  hawks,  and  of  others  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  To 
say  nothing  of  their  value  to  us  because  they  are  what  they 
are — parts  of  that  harmonious  and  infinitely  complex 
system  which  the  mind  contemplates  with  inexhaustible 
delight — they  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  system. 
They  are,  as  Canon  Tristram  has  aptly  said,  the  “  sanitary 
police  of  nature  ”  ;  and  their  action  in  removing  the  weak¬ 
lings  and  the  infected,  and  in  keeping  all  creatures  that  are 
liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  them  perpetually  on  the  alert,  is 
wholly  beneficial,  and  the  chief  cause  of  that  undimmed 
health,  boundless  vigour,  and  bright  intelligence  character¬ 
istic  of  wild  animal  life. 

These  are  familiar  truths,  hut  unhappily  they  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  disregarded  by  our  landowners — the  one 
class  that  had  it  in  their  power  to  preserve  the  bird  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  country  in  something  like  its  original  varied 
character.  The  desire  for  a  large  head  of  game,  a  big  au¬ 
tumnal  “  shoot  ” — the  ignoble  ambition  to  transform  a  great 
estate  into  a  kind  of  glorified  poultry-farm,  where  you  shoot 
your  birds,  instead  of  catching  them  in  the  usual  way  and 
wringing  their  necks — has  overbalanced  all  other  con¬ 
siderations.  Hence  the  partridge  and  pheasant  coddling 
policy,  and  the  pitiless  persecution  of  all  birds  whose 
presence  is,  or  is  ignorantly  supposed  to  be,  a  check  on  the 
excessive  multiplication  of  the  one  or  two  species  chosen  for 
preservation. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said  that  the  careful  preserva¬ 
tion  of  partridges,  and  still  more  of  pheasants,  affords 
protection  to  incalculable  numbers  of  small  birds  ;  not  only 
from  “  vermin,”  but  also  from  human  beings  who  kill  birds 
and  pull  their  nests  down,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  so 
doing.  To  those,  then,  who  are  satisfied  so  long  as  we 
possess  an  abundance  of  bird  life,  however  few  the  species 
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and  insignificant  the  forms  may  be,  the  game-preserver’s 
action  may  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole  more  beneficial 
than  harmful.  To  all  others  this  accidental  benefit  will  not 
appear  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  poor  exchange.  When  the  trees  have  shed  their 
foliage  we  are  best  able  to  take  stock  of  our  remaining 


resident  land  species  ;  and,  excepting  only  the  comparatively 
large  omnipresent  rook  and  wood-pigeon,  and  the  couple  of 
artificially-protected  and  semi-domestic  game  birds,  what 
species  do  we  find  in  the  cultivated  and  preserved  country  ? 
The  cloud  of  sparrows  in  the  rickyard  ;  the  congregations  of 
larks  and  starlings  in  the  fields  and  meadows  ;  the  swarm  of 
mixed  finches  in  the  stubbles  and  along  the  hedge-rows  ; 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  in  the  woods  and  copses  ;  and,  over- 
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head,  the  usual  company  of  small  wandering  titmice,  with 
here  and  there  a  robin,  wren,  or  creeper — a  day  of  terribly 
small  things  for  the  ornithologist !  If,  by  chance,  a  buzzard 
or  heron  should  appear,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  sight, 
the  great  size  by  contrast  of  such  a  bird,  the  instant  relief 
and  change  it  affords  from  the  almost  hateful  monotony 
which  English  bird  life  usually  presents,  excites  the  beholder 
with  astonishment  and  delight,  as  if  some  lordly  giant  among 
the  avians  had  been  seen — an  ostrich  or  a  condor. 

For  this  condition  of  things  we  have  to  thank  the  game- 
preserver. 


CONCLUSION. 


It  will  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  that  I  have  strained  a 
point  in  order  to  make  things  look  a  little  worse  than  they 
are.  Unfortunately  they  are  really  worse  than  I  have  made 
them  appear,  both  with  regard  to  the  number  of  lost  species, 
and  to  the  falling  off  in  the  character  of  the  bird  population, 
owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  most  attractive  forms,  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  those  that  are  least  attractive. 
With  regard  to  the  former  point,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  at  least  four  species  not  included  in  the  list  were  once 
summer  residents  and  breeders  in  Great  Britain.  These  are 
the  gos-hawk,  night  heron,  little  bittern,  and  Baillon’s  crake. 
There  is  a  fifth  to  be  mentioned — the  very  small  bird  perched 
on  the  skull  of  a  great  bird  figured  on  the  cover  of  this 
pamphlet.  In  the  little  bird  the  ornithologist  will  at  once 
recognize  the  St.  Kilda  wren ;  and  when  he  considers  that 
this  small  feathered  creature  is  a  dweller  among  the  rocks 
near  the  sea,  and  frequently  nests  in  crevices  and  holes  just 
above  high-water  mark  on  the  shores  of  that  “  habitacle  of 
birdes  ”  which  the  Great  Auk  once  haunted,  he  will  not 
regard  the  drawing  as  a  representation  of  something  purely 
fanciful.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about  nine  or  ten 
years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Dixon  found  this  wren  quite  common 
at  St.  Kilda,  where  it  was  the  only  small  bird  resident  all  the 
year.  It  differed  from  the  common  wren  in  its  habits,  and 
more  powerful  song ;  its  paler  ground  colour  and  more 
distinct  markings,  and  in  its  stouter  legs  and  feet.  On 
account  of  these  distinguishing  characters  it  was  described 
as  a  new  species — Troglodytes  hirtensis.  It  is  now  believed 
by  ornithologists  that  the  St.  Kilda  wren  is  not  specifically 
distinct  from  the  wren  of  the  mainland  ;  that  it  is  a  variety, 
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a  race,  which  has  diverged  from  the  parent  form  during  the 
long  centuries  of  its  isolated  life  on  that  wintry  island  where 
not  a  tree  or  shrub  exists.  Species,  sub-species,  or  variety, 
it  matters  little  ;  what  concerns  us  just  now  is  the  following 
fact.  No  sooner  had  the  news  gone  abroad  that  “  lone  St. 
Kilda’s  isle  ”  possessed  one  little  song-bird  of  her  own — a 
wren  that  differed  somewhat  from  the  familiar  wren — than 
it  was  invaded  by  the  noble  army  of  collectors,  who  did  not 
mind  its  loneliness  and  distance  from  the  mainland  so  long 
as  they  secured  something  for  their  cabinets ;  and  the  result 
of  their  invasion  is  that  the  St.  Kilda  wren  no  longer 
exists. 

It  is  after  all  very  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the 
following  three  inveterate  bird-destroyers  have  done  and  are 
doing  the  most  to  alter,  and,  from  the  nature-lover’s  point 
of  view,  to  degrade,  the  character  of  our  bird  population  : — 
The  Cockney  sportsman,  who  kills  for  killing’s  sake  ;  the 
gamekeeper  who  has  set  down  the  five-and-twenty  most  in¬ 
teresting  indigenous  species  as  “  vermin  ”  to  be  extirpated ; 
or,  third  and  last,  the  greedy  collector,  whose  methods  are  as 
discreditable  as  his  action  is  injurious? 
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The  Second  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  February 
22nd,  at  3  o’clock,  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  There 
was  a  large  attendance,  including  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayley,  M.P.  (in  the 
Chair),  Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.P.  (Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  and  Lady  Grey,  Professor  Newton  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  C  M.Z.S.,  Colonel  Coulson,  J.P., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Buxton,  Mr.  John  Colam  (Secretary  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.), 
Mr.  H.  S.  Salt  (Secretary  of  the  Humanitarian  League),  Mr.  S.  S. 
Safford  (Secretary  of  the  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses),  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Vavasour,  Rev,  Dr.  Finch,  Rev  H  W,  Turner,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Lemon,  Mr.  E.  Evelyn  Barron,  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Boyle,  Mrs.  Bright- 
wen,  Mrs.  E.  Phillips,  Miss  C.  V.  Hall,  Mrs.  Woolrych,  Miss 
Hayman  Dod,  Miss  Andrews,  Mrs.  Hyde  Walker,  Mrs.  Grove  Grady, 
Miss  Allanson-Winn,  Mrs.  Chambers,  Mrs.  Trist,  Miss  Bloxam,  Miss 
Bolton  King,  Mr.  Dawson,  Miss  Onslow  and  Mrs.  H.  Lee. 

Mr.  Lemon  (acting  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary)  read  a  letter  from 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P.,  regretting  that  his  unavoidable  absence 
in  Scotland  must  prevent  his  presiding  at  the  Meeting.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayley,  M.P.,  a  Member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  had  kindly  consented  to  take  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  : — No  one  can  regret  more  than  I  do  the  absence 
of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  to-day.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  make  a 
very  inefficient  substitute  for  the  Rt.  Hon.  gentleman,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  your  cause  ;  but  I  hope  that 
under  the  circumstances,  you  will  be  as  indulgent  as  you  can  towards 
my  shortcomings. 

This  Society  has  a  valuable  work  to  do,  its  object  being  to 
prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  beautiful  and  useful  birds,  by 
influencing  public  opinion  against  the  practice ;  and  if  possible,  by 
promoting  legislation.  (Cheers).  We  are  told  that  many  species 
are  becoming  rare,  and  that  some  are  even  in  danger  of  extinction. 
This  will  be  little  short  of  a  public  misfortune,  as  no  one  will  deny 
that  country  life  will  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  greatest  charms  if  the 
songsters  and  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  which  now  delight  us,  are 
destroyed.  (Cheers).  Unfortunately,  our  wild  birds  have  numerous 
enemies.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Whitechapel  bird-catcher. 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Wimbledon  Common,  where  I  live,  is  infested 
by  these  brutes  with  their  traps  and  nets.  The  bird-catcher  pretends 
that  he  is  supplying  a  public  want,  by  furnishing  the  poorer  classes 
with  pets,  but,  for  one  bird  that  is  petted,  twenty  are  cruelly  illtreated, 
and  if  the  ^ne  that  is  petted  could  be  consulted,  who  doubts  that  he 
would  prefer  his  liberty  and  dispense  with  the  petting  ?  (Cheers). 
Then  there  is  the  cockney  sportsman,  who  shoots  at  sea-gulls  and 
every  beautiful  bird  that  comes  in  his  way.  I  read  not  long  ago  of 
one  of  these  gentlemen  who  went  into  Devonshire  and  shot  all  the 
Kingfishers  on  a  particular  stream.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  number  of  these  rare  and  handsome  birds  is  diminishing 
year  by  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  species, 
notably  the  Goldfinch.  Lord  Lilford,  President  of  the  British 
Ornithologists’  Union,  writes: — “I  hear  many  reports  from  various 
“  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  fast  diminution  in  number  of  these 
u  beautiful  birds,  caused  by  the  pestilent  arts  and  devices  of  the 
u  bird-catchers.”  This  is  to  be  regretted,  not  merely  on  sentimental 
grounds,  but  because  it  is  proved  beyond  dispute  that  they  are  useful 
allies  to  the  farmer.  The  Goldfinch  feeds  its  young  on  small  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  spends  its  time  in  destroying  noxious  insects  and  the 
seeds  of  groundsel,  thistles  and  other  injurious  weeds.  (Cheers). 
Many  other  species  are  of  more  or  less  value  to  the  agriculturist. 
Larks,  for  instance,  render  great  service  in  newly  ploughed  fields,  by 
destroying  myriads  of  insects  and  the  seeds  of  weeds.  It  may  be 
said  that  some  birds  destroy  fruit,  but  after  all,  fruit  trees  can  be 
protected  by  netting,  and  in  the  work  entitled  “  Ornithology  in 
relation  to  Agriculture,”  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Watson 
that  the  fruit-eating  birds  earn  their  own  living,  by  destroying 
great  numbers  of  insects  which  would  do  far  more  harm  to  the 
fruit  than  the  birds  themselves.  (Hear,  hear).  Nature  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  interdependance  of  animal  life,  and  if  one  species  is 
destroyed,  another  multiplies  to  excess,  to  the  public  injury.  Last 
year,  through  the  destruction  of  birds  we  had  a  plague  of  wasps, 
and  the  wasps  certainly  did  more  harm  than  the  birds  would  have 
done.  (Cheers).  We  read  that  in  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  small  birds,  certain  parasitical  insects  which  they  feed  upon 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  that  cattle  and  sheep  were  literally 
worried  to  death. 

Mr.  Lemon  has  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  regarding 
the  recent  attempt  at  legislation  on  this  subject.  (Cheers).  Last 
year  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  enable  County  Councils  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of 
birds  and  birds’  eggs  during  certain  months  in  the  year.  (Cheers). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  Bill,  if  it  had  become  law,  would 
have  been  a  useful  and  popular  measure.  I  was  glad  to  give  it  my 
humble  support.  It  passed  the  Commons  without  opposition,  but 
the  Upper  House,  in  its  superior  wisdom,  so  altered  the  Bill  as  to 
make  it  practically  worthless. 

I  asked  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  to  disagree  with  the  Lords> 
amendments  and  send  it  back,  but  he  considered  it  would  be  useless 
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to  do  so,  and  doubtless  he  was  right.  However,  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is,  Use  your  influence  to  bring 
about  the  promotion  of  another  Bill,  and  induce  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  to  take  it  in  hand.  His  knowledge  and  experience  will  be 
of  the  greatest  service  and  he  will  get  valuable  support  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  The  present  Wild  Birds’  Act  has  been  of  value  in 
protecting  a  large  number  of  useful  birds,  but  the  objection  to  it  is 
that  if  does  not  go  far  enough.  (Cheers).  It  merely  protects 
certain  birds  that  are  scheduled,  whereas  we  ought  to  preserve  not 
merely  certain  favoured  birds,  but  all  birds  that  are  useful  or 
beautiful  or  good  songsters.  Favourite  song  birds,  such  as  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  larks  and  others,  are  omitted  from  this  schedule,  and 
others  are  included  that  few  people  have  heard  of.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  Bill  to  give  protection  to  all  birds  during  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  and  if  this  Society  will  exert  its  influence  to  bring  about  an 
enactment  of  that  kind,  it  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  mankind  as 
well  as  advance  the  cause  of  humanity.  (Loud  applause) 

Mrs.  Phillips  : — In  moving  “  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
be  received,  adopted  and  circulated,”  I  beg  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  to  speak  a  few  words  of  special  greeting  to  the  Branch 
Secretaries,  Associates  and  Members  now  present,  and  in  kindly 
remembrance  of  those  who  are  prevented  by  illness,  distance  or 
other  unavoidable  circumstances  from  being  with  us  to-day. 

You  have  heard  what  has  been  said  by  our  Chairman.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  him,  and  others  present,  who  (unlike 
him)  may  in  all  kindness  be  termed  “  outsiders/’  that  we  are  still  a 
young  society.  (Hear,  hear).  The  noble  words  of  Portia  on  “  the 
quality  of  mercy,”  have  been  often  quoted  in  this  rccm.  The 
previous  description  of  herself  may  easily  be  adapted  to  our  own 
case.  We  also  are, — 

11  Happy  in  this,  we  are  not  yet  so  old 
“  But  we  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 

“  We  are  not  bred  so  dull  but  we  can  learn 
“  Happiest  of  all  ” — 

if  to  us  be  granted  that  great  strength  which  lies  only  in  moderation 
and  gentleness.  (Cheers).  Among  our  152  secretaries,  some  are  of 
course  younger,  more  enthusiastic,  or  gifted  by  nature  with  more 
energy  than  others,  but  we  must  all  remember  that  as  a  body,  we 
can  only  accomplish  a  great  work  by  united  effort ;  that  we  cannot 
always  do  what  we  wish,  but  must  be  content  to  do  what  is 
practicable,  not  making  compromises  in  a  bad  or  cowardly  sense,  but 
at  the  same  time  not  jeopardizing  our  usefulness  by  attempting 
impossibilities.  The  cruelty  we  deplore  arises  in  great  measure,  we 
feel  sure,  from  ignorance.  We  cannot  think  that  women — that  any 
woman,  can  really  understand  what  she  is  doing  when  she  wears  an 
(l  aigrette/’  (Cheers).  We  all  acknowledge  how  beautiful  the 
lovely  spiral  plume  is,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that  our  sisters  would 
sanction  (if  they  duly  realised  what  it  implied),  the  enormous 
sacrifice  of  “  Ospreys  ”  and  Herons,  which  are  killed  on  the  nests,  in 
hundreds  and  thousands,  while  their  young  are  left  to  starve,  for  so 
poor,  so  inadequate  a  consideration.  v' 
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The  wearing  of  “  a  soft  thing  that  waves/’  obtained  by  such 
means,  is  so  opposed  to  a  woman’s  best  and  strongest  instincts,  that 
we  cannot  but  hope  to  obtain  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  by 
circulating  the  fullest  and  best  authenticated  details  on  the  subject. 
Still  we  must  needs  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  a  woman 
against  her  will.  (Laughter  and  cheers). 

Some  persons  present  may  remember  Professor  Ruskin’s 
touching  account  of  the  fate  of  the  last  small  white  Egret  that 
visited  England  (in  1840).  This  exquisite  little  creature,  with 
ei  feathers  like  frost  work  of  dead  silver,”  resembling  a  living 
cloud  rather  than  a  bird,”  was  beaten  to  death  by  a  labourer,  near 
Beverley,  with  his  stick  and  carried  away  covered  with  black  wet 
mud  and  blood,  tied  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

Mr.  Ruskin  excuses  the  biutality  of  the  peasant  because  he 
could  not  see  the  beauty  of  the  bird,  had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
desired  not  to  kill  it,  but  to  watch  it  in  its  life. 

This  fact  indicates  our  duty  to  try  to  induce  people  to  see  and 
protect  our  birds  in  their  living  beauty.  (Applause). 

Our  Society,  beginning  with  a  protest  against  the  destruction 
of  birds  for  mere  decoration,  especially  for  millinery,  soon  ceased 
to  be  an  exclusively  woman’s  movement.  Our  endeavours  were 
warmly  seconded  by  the  London  and  country  press  and  by  many 
leading  ornithologists,  notably  by  Lord  Lilford,  Professor  Newton 
and  Mr.  Harvie-Brown.  It  may  be  that  I  ought  not  to  name  Mr. 
Hudson,  because  he  is  so  much  one  of  us,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
uttering  a  word  of  thankfulness  for  his  untiring  help,  and  for  the 
valuable  publications  in  which  he  has  advocated  our  cause.  (Cheers). 

I  ask  leave  to  add  that  while  fully  admitting  the  ill-usage  of 
birds  by  women,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  remove  the  beam  out  of 
our  own  eye,  that  is  the  aigrettes  and  bird  carcases  fiom  our  heads, 
we  would  also  plead  for  the  removal  of  the  mote  (or  beam)  from  our 
brothers’  eye.  There  are  collectors  and  collectors,  but  we  would 
fain  see  men  and  youths  less  destructive,  and  disposed  to  use  the 
field-glass  rather  than  the  gun. 

The  Chairman  has  urged  us  to  try  and  influence  public  opinion 
for  the  obtainment  from  Parliament  of  extended  laws  for  the 
protection  of  birds.  This  counsel  we  shall  gladly  follow  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power. 

At  present  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  disseminate  as  widely 
as  possible,  the  information  and  suggestions  which  ornithologists 
and  other  friends  of  birds,  best  capable  of  judging  of  their  needs, 
have  been  good  enough  to  place  in  our  hands.  (Cheers). 

Colonel  Coulson  : — I  have  extreme  pleasure  in  rising  to  second 
the  motion  so  ably  and  touchingly  put  by  Mrs.  Phillips.  The 
wanton  destruction  of  birds  is  a  terrible  reproach  to  this  country  of 
ours.  As  I  passed  through  the  streets  of  London  to-day  it  extremely 
disgusted  me  to  see  the  larks  for  sale  in  the  poulterers’  shops,  simply 
to'  gratify  the  taste  of  gourmands.  The  shooting  and  trapping  of 
our  song  birds  is  going  on  to  a  terrible  extent,  so  much  so,  that  in 
course  of  time,  if  it  proceeds  at  the  same  rate,  one  of  the  greatest 
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pleasures  we  enjoy,  who  live  in  the  country,  will  be  lost  to  us.  I 
know  of  nothing  so  charming  in  life,  so  soothing  and  cheering  as  to 
listen  to  the  songs  of  birds.  (Cheers).  Those  who  walk  round 
about  our  sea  coasts  must  be  extremely  shocked  to  see  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  sea  birds  that  goes  on,  to  see  them  shot  at  and  often 
only  wounded,  and  not  even  the  slightest  trouble  taken  in  many 
instances  to  pick  them  out  of  their  watery  graves,  where  they  flutter 
and  linger  perhaps  for  hours  in  untold  agony.  And  even  if  the 
poor  creatures  are  recovered  they  are  useless  for  food,  their  lives 
having  been  sacrificed  solely  to  afford  a  moment’s  amusement  to  a 
so-called  sportsman.  Besides,  it  should  be  generally  known  that  sea 
birds  are  great  friends  to  the  fisherman,  because  they  point  out 
where  the  fish  may  be  found  and  where  the  rocks  are.  (Cheers).  A 
few  months  ago  we  were  visited  by  a  flock  of  twenty-four  wild 
swans,  supposed  to  have  come  from  Norway  or  Sweden.  They 
descended  on  our  wild  and  beautiful  Northumberland  lakes,  but 
barely  had  they  got  there  when  the  cry  went  forth,  announcing 
their  arrival,  and  everybody  who  could  seize  a  gun  went  out  even  on 
Sunday  mornings,  in  fact  every  available  day  was  spent  in  worrying 
and  destroying  these  poor  swans  until  there  was  no  longer  any  trace 
left  of  them.  Last  year  a  friend  of  mine  was  much  interested  in 
watching  from  time  to  time  a  pair  of  Kingfishers  which  had  come 
to  a  stream  near  to  where  he  lived.  He  used  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
observing  their  movements  every  morning,  but  alas,  the  ruthless 
sportsman  was  at  hand  and  soon  the  pretty  feathered  creatures  were 
no  more.  My  friend  saw  the  culprit  and  remonstrated  with  him  on 
his  heartlessness,  when  the  man  replied  : — “  I  wanted  them  for  my 
young  woman’s  ’at.”  Now  I  quite  believe  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  ladies  should  like  to  look  sweet  and  nice,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  we  men  like  to  see  them  look  so,  but  I  hope  they  will 
take  my  word  for  it  that  the  wings  and  skins  of  birds  stuck  upon 
their  heads  are  not  ornamental  to  them.  (Loud  cheers).  They 
certainly  do  not  add  to  their  beauty,  and  if  we  cannot  appeal  to 
their  hearts,  perhaps  we  may  appeal  to  their  vanity.  But  however 
it  may  be,  ladies,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  thinking  such 
displays  unbecoming,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we  consult  our  better 
feelings,  conscience,  which  is  a  safe  guide  in  these  matters,  will  tell 
us  that  we  ought  not  wantonly  to  take  away  the  lives  of  these 
beautiful  creatures.  (Cheers).  I  happened  to  be  walking  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  I  was  shocked  to  see  the 
enormous  destruction  of  bird  life  that  had  taken  place  there  and  was 
still  going  on.  An  instance  illustrative  of  this  occurs  to  my  mind 
at  this  moment.  A  thrush  was  pouring  forth  melody  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tree,  suddenly  a  gun  was  levelled,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  on  this  occasion  the  bird  escaped.  Shortly  after  that  I  happened 
to  see  a  man  with  a  gun  looking  over  a  paling.  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  say  to  him  : — “  You  are,  I  presume,  one  of  those  who 
“  are  destroying  all  the  little  birds  about  this  part,”  to  which  he 
replied  : — “  I  have  never  seen  so  few  as  there  are  this  year.”  *•  I 
4i  don’t  doubt  it”  said  I,  “  because  it  is  such  men  as  you  who  have 
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H  cleared  them  all  off.”  His  answer  was  : — “  If  I  don’t  do  it,  some- 
u  body  else  will,”  and  probably  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
that.  I  am  afraid  also  that  our  wild  birds  in  the  country  suffer  very 
much  from  the  hands  of  cruel  boys.  Unfortunately  the  young 
urchins  do  not  confine  themselves  to  merely  killing  the  victims,  but 
they  often  delight  in  submitting  them  to  other  tortures.  I  had  it 
from  a  lad  to  whom  I  had  spoken  by  way  of  rebuke  on  this  subject 
that  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  get  them,  while  everyone  else 
shot  all  they  could.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  better  class  of  boys 
who  are  guiltv  of  these  terrible  things.  Perhaps  it  is  that  we  ask 
too  much  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  expecting  them  to  show  tenderness 
and  feeling  when  they  do  not  see  that  same  tenderness  exhibited  by 
those  in  a  higher  position  of  life.  I  can  hardly  blame  the  boys  much, 
but  1  do  blame  those  who,  occupying  positions  in  life  which  give 
them  power  and  influence,  fail  to  set  a  better  example.  (Cheers). 
There  is  at  the  present  time  a  craze  for  killing,  “  kill  something,”  is 
the  cry.  If  the  creature  only  moves  and  is  free  it  must  become 
a  target.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  traits  of  this  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  civilisation,  that  no  matter  what  the  walk  in 
life  of  a  man  may  be,  he  thinks  the  finest  and  most  manly 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  deprive  some  creature  of  its  life.  I 
dissent  altogether  from  such  a  doctrine.  (Applause),  This 
useless  destruction  is  often  accompanied  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
most  inhuman  and  fiendish  acts.  Last  spring  I  spoke  to  some  boys 
about  the  bird  nesting,  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  was 
staying.  I  asked  them  what  they  did  with  the  young  birds  after 
they  had  taken  the  nest.  “  O,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  “  we  slits  ’em,’* 
I  said  : — “  What  do  you  mean  by  slitting  them  ?  ”  He  replied 
u  We  pulls  off  their  legs  and  wings  and  then  chucks  them  into  the 
water.”  A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  some  more  boys  apparently 
engaged  in  a  similar  amusement,  when  I  put  the  same  question  to 
them,  and  received  a  like  answer.  And  I  fear  the  statement  was 
only  too  true.  Before  I  sit  down  let  me  say  that  what  I  think  we 
are  most  wanting  in  is  the  education  of  the  heart,  much  more  than 
the  education  of  the  brain.  (Cheers).  We  may  make  clever  men 
and  clever  women,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  are  clever 
we  are  good  ;  and  I  think  that  when  people  go  about  the  world,  and 
show  no  pity  for  those  creatures  that  cannot  plead  for  themselves,  it 
is  a  sign  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  civilisation  that  we 
are  following  out  in  these  latter  days.  (Loud  applause). 

Professor  Newton  : — I  have  first  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Society,  which  has  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me,  as  one  of  the 
ornithologists  to  whom  Mrs.  Phillips  so  kindly  alluded,  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion  ;  and  now  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
as  regards  the  Report,  from  which  extracts  have  been  read  by  your 
acting  secretary.  I  am  extremely  flattered  by  most  of  the  contents 
of  that  Report,  in  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  refer  to 
some  exertions  I  was  enabled  to  make  so  many  years  ago,  that  there 
must  be  several  of  you  present  here  to-day  who  were  not  then  born  ; 
and  as  an  old  member  of  the  Zoological  Society  it  is  also  necessary 
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for  me  to  notice  the  kind  allusions  in  the  Report  to  certain  actions 
taken  by  that  body,  particularly  in  awarding  medals  to  certaia 
persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  endeavours  to 
preserve  some  species  of  birds  from  destruction.  (Cheers).  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  those  awards  are  not  the  only  action  of  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society  that  demands  the  thanks  of  those  present  here.  I 
can  tell  you  of  another  case.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  certaia 
persons  living  in  Breconshire,  thanking  them  for  the  kindness  they 
had  shown  in  supporting  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  were  being 
made  in  that  county  to  protect  the  Kite.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  Kite,  a  bird  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  numerous 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  is  now  almost  restricted  to  one  single 
county  in  Wales,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Brecon,  where  Mr.  Cambridge  Phillips,  an  influential  gentleman, 
has  interested  himself  in  its  preservation  ;  and  it  is  now  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Kite  will  not  become  extinct  as  a  British  bird.  (Cheers),  t 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  remarks  the  Chairman  made 
in  regard  to  that  important  Bill  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  their 
eggs,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell.  I  know  not  what  my  fate  may  be,  whether  I  may 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  those  present,  but  I  cannot  help  avowing  the 
fact  that  if  that  Bill  had  been  carried,  one  of  the  most  useless  and 
mischievous  measures  would  have  been  added  to  the  Statute  Book. 
I  am  extremely  glad  that  that  Bill  was  re-constructed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  House 
of  Lords  went  further  in  their  action  than  I  contemplated.  (Cheers). 
If  they  had  stopped  with  the  amendments  introduced  by  Lord 
Walsingham,  who  understood  the  questions  at  issue,  all  would  have 
been  well,  but  in  their  Standing  Committee  they  adopted  other 
alterations,  which  were  no  improvement  at  all. 

I  may  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
British  Association,  when  I  say  that  the  introducers  of  the  Bill  to 
the  House  of  Commons  never  attempted  to  ascertain  what  the  views 
of  that  Committee  were,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  the  Committee 
were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  Bill  as  introduced. 

Mind  you,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  everybody  in  this  room 
as  to  the  desirability  of  doing  something  to  check  the  ravages  that 
are  going  on  at  the  present  time  ;  but  the  question  is,  how  shall  it 
be  done  ?  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  measure  proposed  to  give  County 
Councils,  or  other  local  authorities,  power  to  name  certain  species  of 
birds,  the  eggs  of  which  should  be  protected  from  being  taken,  It 
seems  to  me  that  very  few  persons  realise  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  enforcing  any  provision  of  that  kind. 

I  am  quite  sure  our  friend  Mr.  John  Colam  with  his  large 
experience,  will  tell  you  what  difficulty  there  often  is  in  obtaining  a 
conviction  before  a  Bench  of  Magistrates  in  an  ordinary  case, 
{Hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  Colam). 

Very  few  people  seem  to  know  to  what  an  extraordinary  extent 
the  eggs  of  birds  of  the  same  species  vary.  Now  in  this  little  box  I 
have  put  a  dozen-and-a-half  of  eggs  of  the  House  Sparrow,  taken  at 
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random,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  point  out  to  me  any  two  of  them 
which  are  absolutely  alike.  You  cannot  do  it.  It  is  therefore  easy 
to  see  that  every  prosecution  under  such  an  Act  as  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell’s,  would  turn  on  the  question  of  identity.  That  obstacle 
would  always  be  presenting  itself. 

The  question  of  identification  puzzles  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  Oologists,  and  indeed  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the  cause  of 
the  study  or  science  of  Oology.  The  truth  is  there  is  so  great  a 
tendency  to  variation,  that  anyone  may  be  puzzled.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  on  one  occasion  instanced  the  desirability  of  protecting 
the  Nightingales  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  A  most  desirable  thing 
to  do,  without  doubt,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Bill  the  County 
Council  would  be  able  to  proclaim  that  all  sorts  of  horrible  things 
could  be  then  and  there  done  to  any  offender. 

The  Magistrates  would  be  told  that  they  must  convict,  and  now, 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  put  into  your  hand  three  eggs,  two  of  which 
are  Nightingale’s  and  one  not  ;  can  you  say  which  is  which  ?  [The 
Chairman  examining  them  said  : — ■“  I  think  I  can  tell  the  difference.,, 
Professor  Newton  : — “  Yes,  but  could  you  swear  to  it?  ”  ]  At  any 
rate,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  task  of  distinguishing 
between  them  is  not  an  easy  one.  This  difficulty  of  identification  is 
one  that  gave  considerable  trouble  to  the  old  “  close  time  ”  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  British  Association,  although  we  had  on  that  Committee 
some  of  the  best  ornithologists  in  the  country.  Do  you  suppose 
that  we  did  not  think  over  the  possibility  of  passing  an  Act  to 
protect  birds’  eggs  ?  You  may  rely  on  it  we  did,  the  result  being 
that  we  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  any  measure  like 
the  proposal  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  Under  his  Bill,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  for  a  defendant  to  engage  a  clever  lawyer,  and  a 
conviction  would  never  follow,  and  thus  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  become  a  laughing  stock.  Another  practical  difficulty  arises 
in  connection  with  the  letter  from  Lord  Lilford,  as  regards  the 
Goldfinch.  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  protect  the  Goldfinch, 
which,  I  agree,  is  becoming  scarce  ;  but  then  we  are  in  the  same 
dilemma  as  before.  Here  are  three  eggs,  one  a  Goldfinch’s,  another 
a  common  Linnet’s  and  the  third  a  Green  Linnet’s  ;  and  I  ask  again, 
how  would  you  expect  to  obtain  a  conviction,  when  you  have  three 
•eggs  like  them  —  each  of  a  different  species,  and  yet  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  one  another  ?  Obviously,  to  ensure  a  conviction 
in  the  case  of  the  Goldfinch,  you  must  protect  the  common  Linnet, 
and  if  so,  then  you  must  also  protect  the  Green  Linnet,  in  spite  of 
what  the  farmer  or  gardener  may  say.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Hudson,  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  work  on  “  Extinct  British  Birds,”  and  I  believe 
he  is  to  include  in  his  book  the  Ruff  and  Reeve,  the  latter  being  the 
lady  of  the  Ruff.  I  think  he  is  somewhat  premature  in  placing 
them  on  the  list  at  present.  However,  I  have  every  reason  to  know 
that  this  species  is  becoming  rarer,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
give  it  protection.  But  I  have  in  this  box  the  egg  of  a  Reeve,  side 
by  side  with  the  egg  of  a  Redshank,  and  that  of  a  Lapwing,  and 
the  difference  can  hardly  be  discovered.  If  you  protect  the  Reeve, 
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you  must  extend  the  same  favour  to  the  Redshank  and  the  Lapwing, 
-and  then  you  interfere  with  the  Plover’s  egg  trade.  The  idea  of 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  is  to  give  local  authorities 
power  to  protect  certain  areas,  in  which  you  must  prohibit  the 
taking  of  all  eggs  within  certain  dates.  (Cheers). 

I  am  most  anxious  to  see  that  experiment  tried.  We  have 
successfully  carried  it  out  on  a  small  scale  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  Fame  Islands  and  two  places  in  Norfolk. 

I  have  said  that  such  a  Bill  as  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  would  be 
mischievous,  and  I  have,  I  think,  proved  that  to  a  large  extent  it 
would  be  inoperative,  while  it  would  only  take  effect  by  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  those  who  are  too  poor  or  uneducated  to  defend  themselves. 
The  grown  up  collector  would  be  practically  exempt  from  its  pains 
and  penalties  ;  but  the  school-boy  would  come  under  its  lash  most 
unquestionably.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  convict  him,  but  then 
look  at  the  consequence.  A  fine  would  be  imposed  which  the  boy 
could  not  pay,  and  he  would  have  to  go  to  gaol.  And  what  would 
be  the  public  outcry  on  hearing  the  announcement  that  a  boy  had 
heen  sent  to  prison  for  taking  a  bird’s  nest  ?  These  considerations 
last  year  influenced  the  Committe  to  which  I  belong  ;  and  I  do 
trust  that  if  a  Bill  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
next  session,  it  will  be  framed  on  the  lines  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest,  that  is,  the  protection  of  areas,  and  not  of  species  by  name. 
I  yield  to  no  one  here  or  elsewhere  in  my  ardent  desire  to  afford  real 
protection  to  birds,  and  it  is  that  wish  alone  which  has  prompted  me 
to  express,  so  unreservedly,  my  views  on  a  measure  which,  designed 
with  the  best  possible  motives,  would,  I  feel  persuaded,  fail  to  effect 
the  object  we  all  have  at  heart.  (Loud  cheers). 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart. : — I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving 
the  Resolution  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  although  when 
I  came  here  this  afternoon,  I  did  not  expect  to  take  part  in  any  of 
the  proceedings.  The  Resolution  is  “  That  the  following  be  elected 
as  the  Committe  for  the  ensuing  year  (for  names  see  Report,  p.  i). 
These  ladies  and  gentlemen  are,  as  I  understand,  the  Committee 
who  have  done  the  committee  work  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
question  for  you  to  consider  is  whether  they  have  shown  capacity 
and  good  judgement,  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  in  the  work  which  they 
have  done. 

The  success  of  a  Society  like  this  depends  greatly  on  the 
working  of  its  Committee.  (Cheers).  Anyone  who  has  witnessed 
the  interest  shown  to-day  in  these  proceedings,  must  be  convinced 
that  your  cause  has  a  considerable  amount  of  vitality  in  it — in  fact, 
that  it  has  abundant  life  and  vigour.  And  anyone  who  reads  this 
interesting  book  (the  Report),  put  into  our  hands,  must  feel  that  the 
Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  good  work  they  have 
already  accomplished,  and  also  on  the  influential  support  they  have 
heen  able  to  enlist  into  their  ranks,  which  justly  gives  them  ground 
for  indulging  good  hopes  of  the  future  progress  that  may  be  realised, 
(Cheers). 
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As  the  subject  of  legislation  has  been  largely  touched  on,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  thereon.  My  name  was  on 
the  back  of  the  Bill  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  Pease* 
The  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  introduction  of  that  measure 
were  somewhat  striking.  An  advertisement  appeared  in  a  public- 
newspaper,  that  a  certain  syndicate  had  been  formed,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  services  of  trained  “  oologists,”  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  raid  on  the  most  valuable  eggs  that  could  be  found,  the 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  to  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders.  It  was  felt  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  could  happen/ 
some  kind  of  Bill  ought  to  be  passed,  which  would  check  such  cruel 
devastation,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Pease  introduced  his  Bill. 
On  a  change  of  Government  taking  place,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
consented  to  take  the  question  up,  and  passed  a  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  last  year.  Unfortunately,  there  is  some  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  shape  which  the  Bill  ought  to  assume,  I  know  too 
little  about  birds  to  offer  myself  as  a  mediator  between  Professor 
Newton  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  (Laughter).  Anyone  must  at 
once  see  that  what  Professor  Newton  has  said  to-day,  carries  a  great 
deal  of  force  with  it,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  must  be  fully  alive  to  the  arguments  against  his  proposal, 
and  he  has  expressed  his  views  in  answer  to  them  elsewhere.  But 
leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  particular  shape  the  Bill  ought  to 
take,  anyone  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  interest  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  any  subject  which  is  non-political,  ought 
to  feel  very  grateful  to  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  for  the  energy  and  good¬ 
will  which  he  has  shown  in  this  matter.  (Cheer).  Let  us  now  hope 
that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Professor  Newton,  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords  will  come  to  an  agreement  which  will 
satisfy  bird  lovers  as  well  as  scientists,  and  that  this  understanding  will 
result  in  the  enactment  of  a  Bill,  which  shall  be  useful  and  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  workable.  (Loud  cheers). 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  say  one  word  on  the  general 
bond  that  holds  us  together,  and  which  makes  me  take  an  interest 
in  the  Society,  and  wish  to  do  what  I  can  in  furtherance  of  its  aims. 
Surely  the  love  and  appreciation  of  living  birds,  and  the  observation 
of  their  habits,  and  faculties,  surely  that  is  a  thing  that  takes  a  person 
out  of  the  common,  and  is  something  fresher  and  brighter  than  the 
second-hand  and  artificial  interests  and  conventional  amusements,  in 
which  so  many  people  in  these  days  try  to  live.  The  real  love  of 
birds,  which  takes  delight  in  the  study  of  them,  where  it  does  exist, 
is  a  gift  which  I  regard  as  on  the  same  level  with  a  love  of  books  and 
music  and  other  things  that  are  exquisite  and  rare.  Though  my 
own  knowledge  of  birds  is  very  slight,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
listening  to  them  is  one  which  I  would  on  no  account  forego,  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  purer  and  more  lasting  than  any  pleasures  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and,  in  the  long  run,  happier  than  personal  success.  The 
object  of  our  Society  is  to  preserve  these  living  creatures,  most  of 
which  are  harmless,  many  of  which  are  useful,  and  all,  in  some  kind 
or  degree,  beautiful,  in  order  that  our  opportunities  of  enjoying  this 
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pleasure  may  not  be  taken  from  us  (Cheers).  We  claim  it  as  a  right 
that  these  opportunities  shall  be  preserved  to  us  during  our  lifetime,, 
and  we  desire  to  hand  them  down  to  future  generations,  so  that 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  come  after  us  may  have  the  benefit 
of  this  pure  and  healthy  pleasure,  on  which  we  ourselves  set  such 
great  store.  (Loud  applause). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Buxton  : — I  must  acknowledge,  like  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  that  I  had  not  the  least  idea,  when  I  entered  this  room,  that  I 
should  be  asked  to  say  anything.  However,  I  am  very  glad  to  raise 
my  voice  in  behalf  of  your  objects.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that, 
much  as  Members  of  Parliament  may  do,  there  is  an  immense  deal 
that  may  be  done  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  by  endeavours  to 
improve  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  humanity  to  birds,  perhaps 
•even  more  than  can  be  done  by  the  legislature  itself.  (Hear,  hear), 
I  have  an  instance  in  my  mind  at  this  moment,  and  it  concerns  my 
own  neighbourhood.  There  were  some  rare  birds  in  my  own  county, 
which  I  was  anxious  to  protect,  and  I  knew  if  I  did  not  exert  my 
influence,  on  their  behalf,  they  would  soon  be  shot  off  or  taken  ; 
and  I  was  specially  desirous  of  preserving  the  Kingfishers  and 
Woodpeckers.  I  spoke  to  all  the  people  I  knew,  and  to  those  I  saw 
about  from  time  to  time  ;  and  also  mentioned  the  matter  to  my 
neighbours,  the  result  being,  that  I  had  on  my  own  place,  two 
Kingfishers  and  one  or  two  lesser  spotted  Woodpeckers’  nests,  which 
I  certainly  should  not  have  had,  if  I  had  not  used  what  little 
influence  I  possess,  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  (Cheers). 

Of  all  the  birds  which  may  be  said  to  be  useful  to  man,  I  think 
Hawks  and  Owls  are  hunted  down  most  disgracefully  in  the  present 
day.  I  am  afraid  those  who  preserve  game,  if  not  guilty,  are 
indirectly  guilty  of  this  policy  of  extermination.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  of  birds,  ought  absolutely  to  forbid  the  destruction 
-of  any  sort  of  owl,  whether  by  his  keepers,  men,  tenant  farmers,  or 
anyone.  The  tenant  farmers  are  much  to  blame,  in  regard  to  killing 
these  birds,  for  they  certainly  seem  determined  to  rid  the  country  of 
them.  I  have  seen  and  admired  those  beautiful  Woodcock  Owls 
•coming  over  in  flights  from  the  sea,  usually  travelling  in  flocks  of 
ten  or  twelve,  searching  the  ground  in  order  that  they  may  not  miss 
any  mice  or  rats  that  may  lie  in  their  course.  In  certain  woods  that 
I  know  very  well,  there  has  been  every  year  a  Long-eared  Owl’s 
nest,  from  which  the  young  birds  have  been  fledged  out  all  right.  I 
once  asked  the  keeper  what  harm  they  had  done,  and  he  said 
**  Never  a  bit,  so  far  as  I  know.”  (Cheers).  But  I  replied : — “  Is 
4‘  that  quite  the  right  answer  ?  I  think  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
u  in  killing  the  rats  and  mice  that  abound.”  (Cheers).  The  reason 
why  they  get  such  a  bad  name,  is  because  they  are  seen  among  the 
.gamekeepers’  coops,  and  the  ignorant  keeper,  because  there  are  owls 
about  his  coops,  concludes  at  once  that  they  are  after  the  young 
birds,  whereas,  he  might  know  that  where  food  is  to  be  found,  mice 
will  congregate ;  and  the  owls  are  in  search  of  them,  and  will  not  do 
any  harm.  But,  even  if  it  be  proved  that  they  do  occasionally  take 
a  young  partridge  or  pheasant,  need  we  be  so  untiring  in  our 
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persecution  of  these  beautiful  creatures  ?  I  know  a  district,  in  the 
country,  where  Owls  were  extremely  plentiful,  but  are  now  very  rare, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  ignorance  which  prevails,  as  regards  their 
value  to  the  farmer.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  all  the  stacks  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  found  to  be  perfectly  full  of  mice.  There  were 
two  stacks  near  to  where  I  live,  in  one  of  which  it  was  estimated 
there  were  500  mice  ;  and  when  the  next  stack  was  thrashed,  nearly 
1000  mice  were  killed.  A  few  years  ago,  such  a  thing  could  not 
have  happened  ;  the  number  would  have  been  much  smaller. 

I  cannot  help  hoping,  in  the  midst  of  the  good  work  your 
Society  is  doing,  and  proposes  to  do,  that  it  will  devote  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject  of  the  senseless  destruction  of  Hawks  and  Owls,, 
which  is  now  going  on.  (Cheers).  As  a  last  word,  I  would  say,  one 
cannot  fail  to  lament  the  unfortunate  cheapness  of  guns  ;  and  I 
should  like  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  Parliament 
present,  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  bad  budget  this  year,  it  might 
be  worth  while,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
birds,  to  impose  a  tax  on  guns.  (Laughter  and  cheers). 

The  motion  was  carried  nem .  con. 

Mr.  John  Colam  : — My  remarks  will  be  short,  as  the  Resolution* 
I  have  to  move  refers  merely  to  a  matter  of  business —in  fact,  a. 
formality  necessary  in  order  to  put  your  rules  right.  You  will  find 
on  page  1 1  of  the  Report,  which  has  been  handed  round  the  room, 
it  is  stated  under  Article  7  that  “Members  may  become  Associates- 
of  the  Society  on  agreeing  to  pay  not  less  than  one  shilling 
annually,”  after  which,  it  is  now  proposed  to  insert  the  words  “  and 
Life  Associates  by  a  donation  of  one  guinea.”  Now,  although  that 
Rule  has  been  passed  at  a  Committee  Meeting,  it  is  necessary  that  a. 
Resolution  should  be  carried  to-day,  embodying  that  addition, 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  moving.  (Cheers).  May  I  add  a  word 
on  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  dispute  between  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  and  Professor  Newton  as  to  the  form  legislation,, 
on  behalf  of  birds,  should  take  ?  I  noted  a  singular  anomaly  in 
the  Bill  proposed  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  to  which  I  think  no¬ 
reference  has  yet  been  made,  namely,  that  by  it  the  punishment  for 
taking  an  egg  was  much  heavier  than  the  punishment  provided  for 
taking  a  living  bird  under  the  Wild  Birds  Act.  (Hear,  hear).  That 
seemed  to  me  a  provision  which  required  further  consideration.  To 
take  a  bird,  I  should  imagine,  is  a  far  greater  crime  than  to  take  an 
egg,  which  may  never  become  a  bird.  (Cheers).  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Buxton’s  excellent  suggestion,  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  on 
guns,  I  would  like  to  add  a  rider,  that  also  a  very  heavy  tax  should 
be  placed  on  traps.  (Cheers).  If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  I 
consider  the  greatest  source  of  cruelty  in  the  whole  of  this  country,. 
I  should  answer  you  that  it  is  the  cruel  steel  trap.  In  scores, 
hundreds  or  thousands  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  preserve  throughout 
the  country,  maiming  numberless  animals  which  die  a  slow  death 
of  terror,  wounding  and  starvation  after  their  limbs  have  become 
torn  and  mangled  in  the  jaws  of  this  horrible  instrument  of  torture. 
(Sensation).  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
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Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  again  offered  a  prize  of  ^'50 
and  a  second  prize  of  ^25,  for  implements  which  will  be  substitutes 
for  this  demon  trap,  and  I  trust  that  when  the  time  arrives  for 
judging  the  works  of  competitors,  we  shall  find  something  of 
service  to  the  cause.  (Cheers).  I  should  also  like  to  show  you 
that  the  same  Society.,  of  which  I  am  Secretary,  is  doing  another 
good  work  for  the  protection  of  birds.  (Cheers).  It  has  often  been 
said  to  me  that  the  present  Act  for  the  protection  of  birds  is  a  dead 
letter,  but  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  There  are  many  defects  in  the 
Act.  We  always  find  a  difficulty  when  a  birdcatcher  will  not  tell  us 
his  name  ;  and  we  are  almost  powerless  against  a  contention  that 
the  birds  exposed  for  sale  are  foreign  ones.  But  I  am  proud  to  say, 
in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  that  we  succeeded  in  convicting  offenders 
for  infringements  of  the  Act,  in  more  than  a  hundred  instances  last 
year,  so  that  you  will  see  our  officers  are  on  the  alert.  (Cheers). 
Besides  this  service  to  the  cause  of  birds,  122,000  placards  have 
already  gone  forth  for  the  ensuing  season,  warning  people  against 
breaking  the  law.  (Cheers).  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  public 
understand  what  is  the  law,  as  there  have  been  so  many  variations 
of  the  close  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  that 
reason,  we  have  special  bills  printed  for  special  areas.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  sample  of  the  placard  for  Middlesex,  where  the  close 
time  runs  from  February  1st  to  August  31st,  and  I  heartily  wish 
that  were  the  uniform  close  time,  throughout  the  British  Isles. 
(Cheers).  But  besides  these  measures,  we  are  working  in  other 
ways  to  check  bird-ciuelty,  as  well  as  all  other  cruelty.  The  most 
successful  method,  I  contend,  is  to  begin  with  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age  ;  and  we  are  trying  to  do  this  in  the  schools,  not  only  by 
literature  and  lectures,  but  by  encouraging  the  writing  of  essays  on 
the  duty  of  humanity  to  all  animals.  (Cheers).  *  *  *  Sometimes  I 
have  to  address  children,  and  I  always  make  it  a  point  of  impressing 
them  against  what  may  be  called'  spurious  humanity.  I  will  give 
you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  Engish  boys  to  throw  a  stone  if  they  see  a  wild  bird,  and  thus 
we  never  see  wild  birds  as  tame  in  this  country  as  one  does  in 
Germany — for  instance,  where  you  may  sit  out  of  doors  at  the 
railway  station  tea  tables,  as  I  have  done  in  Dresden,  while  the 
birds  hop  round  your  legs  so  tame,  that  they  show  no  fear  of  the 
visitors  walking  and  sitting  about.  The  story  I  was  about  to  tell 
is  perhaps  somewhat  childish  for  this  meeting,  but  it  makes  a  good 
object  lesson,  Now  there  was  once  a  little  boy  who,  seeing  a  bird 
alight  on  a  tree,  put  his  hand  down  and  picked  up  a  stone,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  it.  At  that  moment  the  bird  struck 
up  a  joyful  song,  and  the  boy  hesitated  while  he  listened  to  the 
melody  ;  his  hand  indeed  seemed  paralysed.  A  man  passing  by  at 
the  time  noticed  the  incident,  and  said  : — “  Why  don’t  you  throw  ? 
Make  haste,  boy,  or  you'll  be  too  late.”  But  the  boy's  hand  still 
remained  outstretched.  Again  the  man  shouted  “  Why  don’t  you 
throw?”  when  the  boy  said  “  I  can’t.”  “Why  not?”  said  the 
man.  The  boy  answered,  “Because  he  sings  so.”  (Cheers).  In 
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schools,  that  answer  makes  the  boys  cheer  as  you  have  done  ;  then 
I  apply  the  moral  by  asking — “Do  you  call  that  real  humanity— 
the  genuine  article  ?  I  don’t  ;  it  is  spurious  !  Suppose  the  bird 
had  been  a  hen,  or  of  a  species  that  never  sing,  like  a  pigeon,  what 
would  have  happened  ?  It  would  probably  have  been  maimed  or 
killed.  No  !  You  must  go  deeper  than  that  for  the  true  gem  of 
humanity.  It  is  not  a  question  of  music,  but  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.”  (Cheers).  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  their 
capacity  for  feeling  pain  and  pleasure  that  constitutes  the  claim  that 
animals  have  on  us,  to  be  treated  with  justice,  kindness  and 
compassion.  (Loud  cheers). 

Mrs.  Brightwen,  (authoress  of  “  Wild  Nature  tamed  by  Kind¬ 
ness,' }>)  expressed  her  concurrence  with  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Colam  and  Colonel  Coulson,  with  legard  to  the  deplorable  tendency 
of  the  present  age  to  destroy  the  bird  life  which  gave  so  great  a 
charm  to  country  scenes.  She  thought  that  much  might  be  done 
by  all  of  us  in  our  respective  spheres.  A  good  plan  was  to  manage 
to  have  a  few  quiet  talks  with  boys  and  girls,  between  school  hours,, 
on  this  subject  ;  not  set  lectures,  but  something  more  in  the  shape 
of  conversational  meetings.  If  children  were  taught  some  of  the 
important  truths  of  Natural  History,  the  interesting  habits  of 
animals,  and  their  value  to  mankind,  in  our  schools,  boys  and  girls 
would  be  less  likely  to  indulge  in  the  many  acts  of  cruelty  for  which 
they  are  now  responsible.  (Cheers).  The  opportunity  is  lost  if  we 
wait  until  the  boy  has  left  school  If  schoolmasters  could  be  induced 
to  hang  up  and  explain  pictures,  like  those  she  exhibited  to  the 
meeting,  words  of  warning  and  instruction  would  have  greater 
weight.  The  speaker  referred,  in  very  laudatory  terms,  to  Miss  Edith 
Carrington’s  pamphlet  on  the  “  Extermination  of  Birds,”  and 
especially  recommended  the  use  of  artificial,  instead  of  real  eggs,  for 
collections,  as  therein  described. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Lfmon  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Society, 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  expressing  regret  at  being 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  “the  heartiest  sympathy”  with 
“the  good  cause  in  which  it  is  held.”  The  Earl  of  Onslow  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  being  under  an  engagement  to  speak 
at  a  political  meeting,  held  at  the  same  time.  Lord  Lilford  expressed 
his  unfailing  interest  in  the  Society,  and  wished  for  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  The  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Bishop  Barry,  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Hon.  Henry 
Cubitt,  M.P.,  F.  C.  Frye,  Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  Seton  Karr,  M.P.,  Lady 
Lyell  and  others  had  written,  explaining  their  non-attendance,  in 
terms  of  sympathy  and  goodwill.  Mr.  Lemon  proceeded  to  state 
that  Mr.  Hudson  was  writing  a  pamphlet  on  “  Lost  British 
Birds  ”  for  the  Society,  and  had  brought  with  him  the  drawings 
which  Mr.  McCormick  had  made  for  its  illustration.  They  were 
very  beautiful,  and  would  be  laid  on  the  table  for  inspection  after 
the  meeting.  They  were  too  delicate  and  precious  to  permit  of 
their  being  handed  round. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Finch  expressed  a  hope  that  with  the  growth 
•of  knowledge,  and  of  better  taste,  we  might  gradually  break  through 
and  abolish  the  bird-destroying  customs  of  the  present  day,  just  as 
we  have  abolished  many  of  the  brutal  pastimes  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  been  this  year  at  Lord  Lilford’s, 
where  he  heard  of  the  lamentable  paucity  of  goldfinches,  referred 
to  by  the  Chairman,  and  how  much  his  Lordship  deplored  the 
little  care  which  had  been  taken  for  their  protection.  The  speaker 
fully  appioved  what  Mr.  Colam  had  said  regarding  schools,  and 
was  determined  to  do  his  best  in  the  direction  indicated,  for  the 
education  of  children  was  the  only  way  to  stop  the  horrible  practices 
we  heard  of.  Many  young  men  in  London  have  been  accustomed, 
from  their  earliest  days,  to  feel  that  their  Sundays  might  be  spent  in 
excursions  to  the  country,  carrying  linnets,  blinded  with  hot  needles, 
as  decoy  birds.  These  youths  might  have  found  a  different  mission 
in  life,  had  they  been  brought  under  a  humanizing  influence  when 
children.  (Cheers). 

Signor  Di  Rossi  Gallico  spoke  of  Garibaldi’s  love  for  free- 
bird  life,  as  illustrated  by  his  calling  the  attention  of  his  staff  to  a 
bird’s  song  when  marching  to  battle  ;  and  encouraging  the  wild 
birds  to  enter  his  room  when  he  lay  on  a  sick  bed  at  Caprera. 
History  taught  us  that  great  men  had  been  characterized  by 
their  love  of  birds,  but  he  thought  that  the  great  men  in  the  church 
and  the  clergy  generally,  failed  in  their  duty  on  this  question.  (Hear, 
hear).  There  were  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  commission,  and 
the  clergy  might  as  well  tell  people  to  be  cruel,  as  fail  to  reprove 
their  cruelty.  (Cheers). 

Mrs.  Chaplin  protested  against  the  custom  of  keeping  birds  in 
cages  ;  she  thought  there  should  be  a  tax  on  caged  birds,  which 
would  go  far  to  stop  the  piercing  of  the  eyes  of  linnets  and  the  bird¬ 
trapping  which  they  all  lamented  so  much. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Turner  (Rector  of  Sutton,  Surrey),  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  “  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,”  for  generously  placing  their  rooms  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Bird  Society,  and  to  the  Chairman  and  other 
speakers,  for  their  kindness  in  being  present  on  this  occasion.” 
Mr.  Turner  said  that  his  diffidence  in  responding  to  the  call  made 
upon  him,  was  increased  by  his  belonging  to  a  class  which  had  been 
spoken  of  as  habitually  neglecting  to  do  its  duty.  (Laughter).  In 
his  parish,  the  bird-catchers  had  made  sad  havoc  among  the  song¬ 
birds,  but  he  trusted  that  the  work  this  Society  was  doing  would 
bring  about  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  put  an  end  to  bird¬ 
trapping.  (Cheers).  He  believed  that  there  had  been  recently  a 
great  extension  of  the  principles  of  humanity,  that  consciences  have 
been  awakened  and  hearts  enlarged,  so  that  men  now  shrink  from 
practices  which  formerly  went  unchallenged.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  plenty  of  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  the  best  hopes  for  its  success 
must  lie  in  the  education  of  the  younger  generation.  (Applause). 

Mr.  H.  S.  Salt  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Humanitarian  League,  and 
author  of  the  biography  of  Thoreau)  said  that  the  work  of  the  League 
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ran  side  by  side  with  that  carried  on  by  the  Society  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Birds.  There  could  not  be  too  many  agencies  in  operation 
to  check  the  abominable  extermination  of  bird  life.  He  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  present  would  give  their  adhesion  to  the  “  Sport 
Regulation  Bill,”  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  M.P.  That 
Bill  is  based  on  the  principle,  that  all  humane  reform  must  come  by 
instalments,  and,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  humane  legislation 
since  the  days  of  bear-baiting,  it  is  high  time  that  some  progress 
should  be  made,  especially  as  public  opinion  is  quite  prepared  for  a 
further  step  in  that  direction!  The  Bill  draws  a  distinction  between 
what  may  be  called  legitimate  and  illegitimate  sport.  In  the  former 
category,  it  classes  taking  animals  in  the  open,  in  the  latter  the 
setting  at  liberty  of  captured  tirds  and  shooting  at  them.  As  this 
Bill  would  put  an  end  to  all  trap-shooting  of  pigeons  and  other 
birds,  he  thought  the  League  might  claim  the  support  of  the 
Society,  which  he  hoped  would  circulate  the  Bill  as  much  as 
possible  among  its  supporters.  (Cheers). 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Colam,  after  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
R.S.P.C.A.,  spoke  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  their  officers  in 
stopping  bird-catchers  during  the  close  time  and  proving  them  to 
have  been  at  work,  without  the  permission  of  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  the  land.  He  added,  with  emphasis,  Please  understand  that 
only  during  the  close  season  have  wild  birds  any  protection  ;  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year  they  may  be  subjected  to  any  torture,  even 
roasted  alive,  with  impunity.”  He  added  that  the  law  was  anomalous 
as  regarded  the  protection  it  afforded,  and  moreover  did  not  protect 
more  than  a  tithe  of  the  whole  animal  creation.  “  Coursing ,y 
would  have  long  ago  been  put  down  by  the  R.S.P.C.A.,  had  it  been 
possible  to  do  so.  (Cheers). 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  valuable  suggestions  offered,  and 
especially  that  of  the  lady  (Mrs,  Chaplin)  who  proposed  to  tax 
caged  birds.  He  hoped  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Committee 
would  induce  perseverance  in  this  cause,  and  he  expressed  himself 
greatly  interested  in  the  meeting,  and  glad  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  it.  (Cheers). 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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IJfHE  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
London,  February  20th,  1896.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  was  well  supported.  The  room 
was  crowded,  and  the  meetiug  was  widely  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  his  opening  remarks,  after  congratu¬ 
lating  the  Society  upon  the  progress  it  had  made  during  the  year  1895, 
referred  to  the  International  Conference  on  Bird  Protection  held  in 
Paris,  in  June  of  last  year,  and  at  which  Sir  Herbert  with  Mr. 
Howard  Saunders  were  the  representatives  sent  by  Great  Britain. 
Such  had  been  the  destruction  of  bird  life  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
that  the  insect  life,  upon  which  they  form  a  natural  and  efficient 
check,  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  success  of 
agriculture,  and  the  object  of  the  Delegates  who  met  in  Paris  was  to 
discuss  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  arrest  further  destruction, 
and  restore  the  balance  between  the  bird  police  and  the  insect 
criminal  class.  It  was  found  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
was  the  only  Government  in  Europe  which  had  already  taken  any 
steps  at  all  towards  the  preservation  of  harmless,  beautiful,  and 
useful  birds.  The  French  Government  in  taking  this  step  of  calling 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  bird  life  in  all  lands  gave 
evidence  of  two  things  : — Firstly,  of  its  sympathy  with  some  form 
of  international  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  birds ;  and,  secondly, 
that  modern  science  had  proved  that  isolated  action  on  the  part  of 
any  state  is  almost  futile,  for  this  reason,  that  so  many  birds  are 
migratory,  and  it  is  of  no  use  protecting  the  annually  moving  mass 
in  one  part,  if  they  are  to  be  destroyed  in  another  part.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  convince  some  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  the  great 
wealth  of  bird  life  that  exists  in  our  English  woodlands. 

The  second  matter  to  which  the  Chairman  called  special  attention 
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was  the  action  taken  by  County  Councils  under  the  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Amendment  Act  of  1894.  He  considered  that  the  varied 
lists  of  birds  for  which  protection  had  been  sought  showed  the 
wisdom  of  making  the  powers  optional.  He  thought  the  Society 
might  do  good  by  bringing  before  County  Councils  the  way  in 
which  lapwings  were  treated.  Lapwings  are  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion  for  two  reasons — they  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  farmer, 
because  their  diet  is  mainly  insects,  molluscs,  and  worms,  and 
they  supply  a  large  amount  of  excellent  food  in  the  shape  of  plovers’ 
eggs — although  some  people  think  we  ought  to  prohibit  the  taking  of 
these  eggs.  The  great  bulk  of  the  eggs  is  laid  upon  ploughed  land, 
which  is  afterwards  harrowed,  sown,  and  rolled,  and  they  would  in 
any  case  be  destroyed  did  not  they  find  their  way  into  the  market ;  but 
to  shoot  and  eat  these  birds,  in  addition  to  taking  their  eggs,  is  the 
height  of  ingratitude,  and  is  a  practice  which  should  be  stopped. 
With  regard  to  legislation,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  said  he  was  far  from 
attaching  too  great  importance  to  it ;  he  attached  a  great  deal  more 
importance  to  the  efforts  of  this  and  kindred  societies,  in  diffusing 
sound  information,  and  arousing  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  objects 
they  have  in  view.  At  present,  the  fate  which  awaited  every  rare  bird 
that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  land  is  that  of  being  shot,  so  as  to 
be  placed  in  a  collection ;  it  may  be  that  in  a  few  years  the  gun  will 
be  replaced  by  the  naturalist’s  camera,  which  can  take  shots  at  such 
birds  with  far  more  beneficial  results.  Besides  the  many  books 
referred  to  in  the  Report,  there  was  one  which  he  considered,  deserved 
notice,  and  that  was  Herr  Gatke’s  “  Heligoland,  as  an  Ornithological 
Observatory,”  which  might  be  described  as  an  “  epoch-making  book.” 
The  Chairman  then  remarked  that  “  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  us  to  desire  to  enforce  our  individual  views  too  rigidly  on 
the  public,  I  would  invite  you,”  he  said,  “  to  treat  the  questions 
which  come  before  us  with  as  great  elasticity  and  true  liberality  as 
possible.  There  are  those  who  would  enforce  the  second  rule  of  this 
society — ‘  that  members  shall  discourage  the  wanton  destruction  of 
birds,  and  interest  themselves  generally  in  their  protection’ — in  a 
manner  which  would'  affect  some  of  us  rather  seriously.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  field  sports — game  shooting,  for  instance — 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  birds ;  I  do 
not  say  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Society,  but  I 
know  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  its  members,  and  I  would  venture 
strongly  to  deprecate  their  carrying  such  ideas  too  far.  I  would 
recommend  you  to  hesitate  before  you  do  anything  to  alienate  the 
great  body  of  sportsmen  in  this  country.  I  have  had  a  tolerably 
long  experience  of  them,  and  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  body  of 
persons  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  who  have  such  an  intelligent 
sympathy  with  wild  animals,  as  those  who  are  classed  as  sportsmen. 
I  have  ventured  to  put  in  this  caution — if  you  will  allow  me  to  call 
it  so — lest  you  should  be  dissatisfied  that  some  of  us  do  not  take 
identical  views  with  those  held  by  others.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
again  congratulate  you  on  the  position  to  which  the  Society  has  been 
brought  in  the  course  of  this  year.  Its  prospects  may  not  be  dazzling, 
but  I  think  they  are  promising.  The  work  already  done  may  not  be 
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stupendous,  but  it  is  certainly  considerable,  and  we  go  forward  with 
the  well-founded  hope,  that  in  proportion  as  our  efforts  are  better 
understood  by  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  public,  so 
will  they  be  more  generally  approved,  and  we  shall  consequently  enjoy 
a  fuller  measure  of  co-operation.” 

Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe  (Chairman  of  Committee),  in  the  absence 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  who  until  recently  had  acted  as  Chairman  of 
Committee,  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
that  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  1894,  owed  its  origin  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Pease ;  but  as  regards  the  final  form  it  took,  and  the  labour  of 
seeing  the  Bill  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  task  which 
none  but  those  who  know  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  it  can  appreciate, 
that  labour  was  undertaken  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  and  to  him  be  all  the 
honour  that  is  due,  and  which  he  fully  deserves  for  securing  the 
enactment  of  the  Bill.  Where  the  County  Councils  had  scheduled 
birds  which  had  not  been  known  to  breed  in  those  particular  counties, 
the  Councils  were  acting  on  the  safe  side,  and  no  harm  could  be  done 
by  taking  care  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  most  valuable  result  of  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  is  not  so  much  how  many  successful 
prosecutions  may  be  obtained  under  them,  as  the  establishment  of  the 
principle,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that 
some  protection  should  be  given  to  birds.  It  would  be  a  great 
step  in  advance  if  we  succeeded  in  creating  a  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  birds  being  allowed  to  live  in  peace  and  security  in  our  interests 
as  well  as  their  own,  they  being  the  natural  possession  of  all. 
Rich  and  poor  alike  can  share  in  the  joys  they  confer  on  man¬ 
kind.  This  Society  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  leading  public 
opinion  in  the  right  path,  and  in  keeping  it  up  to  the  mark.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  some  species  of  birds  are  rapidly  being 
exterminated  because  people  will  have  certain  plumes  to  wear  in  their 
hats.  Why  is  it  that  people  will  go  on  coveting  and  demanding  what 
cannot  be  supplied  without  great  and  unreasonable  loss  of  life  ?  The 
answer  is,  simply  because  they  are  thoughtless,  and  experience  has 
shown  us  that  more  harm  is  done  by  want  of  thought  than  through 
any  other  motive.  This  Society  may  do  something  to  make  people 
think.  Sir  Edward  Grey  recommended  the  study  of  such  books 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  Report — Mr.  Warde  Fowler’s  and 
others — because  they  offer  an  inducement  to  all  to  cultivate  tastes 
which  are  inspiring  and  elevating.  He  recommended  ladies  to  use 
field  glasses  as  wTell  as  men,  as  he  felt  sure  that  the  pleasure  thus 
derived  from  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  appearance  and  habits  of 
the  denizens  of  the  woods  and  fields  would  make  women,  in  whose 
hands  lies  so  much  power,  enthusiastically  desirous  of  bringing  about 
better  times  in  the  future  for  those  denizens  of  the  woods  and  fields 
which  we  love  and  admire  so  much. 

In  supporting  the  Resolution  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley  said 
that  he  also  agreed  that  we  must  look  to  education — especially  of  the 
masses — as  the  means  of  securing  the  objects  of  the  Society,  but  he 
rejoiced  at  the  action  taken  by  so  many  County  Councils,  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  had  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Howard  Saunders 
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and  Colonel  Irby,  whose  admirable  Report  had  materially  assisted  the 
Comity  Councils.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  other  legislative 
measures  were  in  prospect,  especially  directed  against  the  bird-catcher. 

The  resolution  that  the  Report  be  adopted  and  circulated  was 
carried. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Lyttelton,  Headmaster  of  Hailey  - 
bury  College,  moved  the  resolution  to  elect  the  Committee  as  set  out 
in  the  Report.  In  doing  so,  he  said  he  could  not  help  alluding  to 
the  work  of  one  member  of  the  Committee  in  particular  — namely, 
Mr.  W.  Kennedy,  his  colleague  at  Haileybury.  Not  long  ago  he 
gave  a  lecture  on  bird  protection  so  full  of  true  feeling  that  it  had 
the  most  startling  effect,  fifty  or  sixty  boys  at  once  joining  the 
Society.  Canon  Lyttelton  considered  it  most  desirable  that  public 
schools  should  be  induced  t9  take  up  this  subject.  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
lecture  had  been  given  here  and  there  about  the  country — it  was  now 
in  print  and  available  for  delivery  with  the  accompaniment  of  some 
beautiful  lantern  slides.  “  We  have  had,”  continued  the  speaker, 
“  allusions  made  to  the  part  that  ought  to  be  played  by  education. 
As  I  am  somewhat  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  education, 
I  may  venture  to  remark  that  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  of 
going  about  such  work.  It  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  course  of  last  year  that  a  most  extraordinary  scheme 
had  emanated  from  the  Education  Office  connected  with  object 
lessons  to  be  given  in  schools.  If  you  want  young  minds  to  take  in 
things  you  must,  it  is  said,  submit  them  to  their  eyes ;  and  in  a 
portion  of  this  document  it  was  suggested  that  the  love  of  animal 
and  bird  life  was  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  taught.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  this  was  accompanied  with  a  recommendation  that 
birds  and  portions  of  birds  should  be  shown  to  the  children  to 
encourage  their  research  and  examination.  It  was  owing  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Education  Office  that  we  were  able  to  put  that  matter 
right  immediately.  What  would  have  happened  I  cannot  say,  if  there 
had  been  no  Society  to  step  in  the  breach  there.  It  is  not  easy  to 
move  a  public  Office,  and  when  you  remember  that  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Office  has  a  most  enormous  scope  for  its  operations,  and 
that  when  it  gives  an  order,  that  order  is  instantly  promulgated 
throughout  England,  you  cannot  but  feel  it  a  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a  Society  in  existence  which  could  draw  forcible 
attention  to  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  permitted  such  a  direction  to  be 
put  in.”  In  conclusion,  Canon  Lyttelton  said :  “  My  only  other  duty 
is  to  make  some  reference  to  two  ladies  who  are  just  retiring  from 
their  arduous  work  in  this  cause.  Miss  Hall  has  held  the  office 
of  Treasurer  for  four  years,  and  deserves  our  best  acknowledgments 
for  her  labour  ;  coupled  with  her  I  must  mention  Mrs.  Phillips,  who 
is  retiring  from  her  work  of  superintending  the  literature  of  the 
Society,  which  she  has  been  attending  to  since  its  foundation.  It  is 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  energy,  vigour,  and  literary  skill  of  this 
lady,  that  we  owe  the  progress  which  has  been  made  up  till  now,  and 
I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  that  last  year’s  work  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory  to  all  those  who  have  at  heart  a  love  for  the  country  life 
of  England.” 
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Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  in  seconding  this  resolution,  said  that 
as  he  had  presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  last  year,  and  had  then  delivered  himself,  he  would 
not  occupy  more  than  a  few  moments.  He  fully  endorsed  the  point  on 
which  stress  had  been  laid,  that  not  so  much  should  be  looked  for 
from  legislation  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  as  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion.  He  was  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  bird- catching 
nuisance  which  Mr.  Sharpe  was  to  lay  before  the  meeting.  He 
would,  however,  suggest  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  to  show  that 
the  present  Bill  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
game  laws. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  that 
in  addition  to  representing  the  Selborne  Society  and  speaking  for 
himself,  he  was  also  speaking  for  his  venerable  friend  and  kinsman, 
Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  beside  him  on  the  platform.  Lord 
Stamford  made  graceful  allusions  to  Sir  George  Grey,  whose  delight 
it  had  been  to  introduce  and  protect  in  New  Zealand  all  the  most 
valuable  and  charming  of  England’s  birds. 

The  resolution  to  elect  the  Committee  as  set  out  in  the  Report  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe  asked  the  meeting  to  promise  its  support 
to  Lord  Jersey’s  Bill,  to  amend  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts, 
1880 — 1894,  which  during  the  last  session  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  tie  House  of  Commons.  It  will,  he  under¬ 
stood,  be  re-introduced  in  the  present  session.  A  resolution  to  support 
this  measure  was  passed. 

Mr.  Sharpe  then  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a 
Bill  which  he  had  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  bird-catchers  to 
be  more  readily  dealt  with  as  trespassers,  and  to  provide  in  certain 
cases  for  the  seizure  of  their  nets,  etc.  The  main  clauses  of  the  Bill 
only  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  District, 
but  a  clause  was  added  making  the  powers  adoptive.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Bill  would  shortly  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  strong  and  vigorous  support  of  the  meeting  was  asked  for. 

Mr.  Colam,  Secretary  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.,  explained  the  objects  of 
a  new  Bill,  which  was  proposed  with  a  view  to  extending  the  lawrs 
against  cruelty  in  the  cases  of  wild  animals  in  captivity. 

Mrs.  Mallett  and  Miss  Woodward  protested  against  the 
attitude  with  reference  to  sport  which  seemed  to  be  taken  up  by  some 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Society. 

A  resolution  approving  of  the  Bill  with  reference  to  bird-catchers, 
explained  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  was  then  carried. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  0.  Y.  Aplin,  and  carried  amid  hearty 
applause. 


Copies  of  this  paper  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon, 
Hillcrest,  Redhill,  Surrey ;  also  Cards  of  Membership  and  information  respecting 
the  Society. 
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THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  28th,  1899,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
London.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presided,  supported  by 
the  Earl  of  Stamford,  Mrs.  Creighton,  Sir  Henry  Vavasour,  Bart., 
Mr.  Big  wood,  M.P.,  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe  (Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee),  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Jackson,  C.B.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Montagu  Shaepe,  in  presenting  the  Annual  Report,  dealt 
briefly  with  its  salient  features.  A  new  development  during  the 
year  had  been  the  holding  of  a  first  Conference  of  Branch  Secre¬ 
taries  in  October  last,  when  various  subjects  were  discussed  with 
interest  and  profit,  including  a  proposed  new  Wild  Birds’ 
Protection  Bill.  When  presiding  at  the  last  annual  meeting  he 
(the  speaker)  undertook  to  draft  a  Bill,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  County  Councils  had  to  contend,  and  the  perplexities 
which  confronted  magistrates  in  dealing  with  prosecutions  in  the 
present  intricate  condition  of  the  law.  This  new  Bill,  copies  of 
which  lay  on  the  table,  provided  that  all  birds  should  be  protected, 
leaving  it  open  to  County  Councils  to  obtain  exemption  for  species 
which  might  be  considered  too  numerous  and  destructive  in  their 
respective  districts.  At  the  present  time,  if  a  rare  bird  came  over 
to  this  country  it  might  be  shot  or  taken,  even  if  protected,  by  a 
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landowner  or  person  authorized  by  him,  while  its  market  value  by 
reason  of  its  rarity  would  be  probably  more  than  enough  to  cover 
fine  and  costs.  The  Bill  also  proposed  to  prohibit  everywhere  the 
shooting  and  trapping  of  wild  birds  on  Sundays.  In  the  County 
of  Middlesex  an  order  had  been  obtained  forbidding  this  taking  of 
birds  on  Sundays,  and  the  Society  was  endeavouring  to  induce 
other  County  Councils  to  procure  similar  orders.  Mention  had 
been  made  of  the  apathy  of  the  police  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  present  Acts,  but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  law  in  its  present  state.  Many  members  of  the  force,  and 
indeed,  many  other  persons,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  ornithology ; 
the  police  were  not  allowed  to  go  on  private  land  unless  they  knew 
an  offence  was  being  committed;  and  consequently  the  entire 
blame  did  not  rest  with  them  if  they  had  not  obtained  many 
convictions. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  It  was,  he 
observed,  a  very  satisfactory  Report,  because  it  showed  that  the 
Society  had  been  growing  in  numbers  and  increasing  in  funds. 
There  was  ground  for  congratulation  on  the  progress  made  by  the 
cause  since  the  last  meeting.  The  Society’s  object  was  not  merely 
to  become  larger  and  richer,  but  that  in  becoming  larger  and  richer 
it  might  add  to  its  power  and  weight  and  influence  throughout  the 
land  for  the  better  preservation  of  bird  life.  There  was  no  doubt 
it  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  public  opinion  was  more 
alive  now  than  formerly  to  the  importance  of  checking  the  wanton 
destruction  of  birds.  But  a  great  deal  more  remained  to  be  done. 
Probably  many  of  his  hearers  had  seen  Prof.  Newton’s  recent  letter 
to  the  Times ,  showing  the  wholesale  destruction  of  foreign  birds 
that  was  still  going  on  in  order  to  provide  feathers  for  bonnets  and 
hats.  That  destruction  would  continue  until  some  means  could  be 
found  of  persuading  persons  to  discourage  the  use  of  plumage 
which  could  not  be  obtained  without  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
certain  species.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Society  desired  to  affect  public  opinion.  It  had  no  wish  to  deal 
with  “  sport  ”  ;  and  for  his  own  part  he  thought  that  sport  had 
tended  not  to  the  extinction  of  bird  life  but  to  the  preservation 
of  it.  What  the  Society  wished  to  deal  with  and  prevent  was  the 
diminution  of  certain  species  of  birds  at  home,  which  had  become 
rarer  and  rarer,  and  stood  in  danger  of  extinction  if  more  protec¬ 
tion  were  not  afforded  them.  Since  the  Society  came  into  existence 
a  considerable  step  had  been  taken  in  obtaining  legislation  giving 
power  to  County  Councils  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  birds  in 
their  respective  districts  ;  and  the  County  Councils  had  responded 
in  a  manner  that  was  really  very  satisfactory.  So  far  public 
opinion  had  shown  itself  well-disposed  and  good  natured,  but 
public  opinion  was  apt  to  grow  lazy ;  and  although  excellent 
regulations  had  been  sanctioned  in  most  counties,  the  difficulty  lay 
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in  the  enforcement  of  these  Orders.  A  little  more  endeavour  must 
be  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  see  that  the  regulations  they 
had  adopted  were  carried  out. 

The  disappearance  of  some  of  the  more  desirable  sorts  of  birds 
made  an  enormous  difference  to  the  pleasures  of  country  life. 
Take,  for  example,  a  bird  like  the  goldfinch,  which  was  now 
protected  in  most  counties.  The  goldfinch  was  a  bird  of  peculiarly 
attractive  plumage,  and  its  song,  if  not  brilliant,  had  a  pleasant 
happy  ring.  You  could  not  be  in  the  country  where  there  were 
goldfinches  without  being  conscious  of  their  presence  and  brightened 
by  it.  There  were  many  districts  where  this  bird  had  been 
extinguished  altogether,  because  the  law  which  ought  to  protect  it 
was  not  enforced.  The  same  might  be  said  with  respect  to  other 
species,  and  thus  the  happiness  of  the  country  was  being  diminished. 
Politicians  were  always  trying  to  devise  laws  having  for  their  object 
“the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number but  it  had  often 
struck  him  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  securing  this  desirable  end 
would  be  to  give  people  the  power  of  taking  pleasure  in  common 
things.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  the  country  was  dull.  To  him 
this  was  a  most  melancholy  statement,  for  in  the  country  they  were 
surrounded  by  manifold  interests,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that 
to  be  derived  from  watching  the  ways  and  habits  of  birds,  and 
seeking  to  preserve  rather  than  to  destroy  these  beautiful  examples 
of  the  Creator’s  power.  Attractive  they  were  in  all  their  forms, 
and  whether  it  was  the  charm  of  their  song,  the  brilliance  of  their 
plumage,  the  grace  of  their  movements,  or  their  usefulness  to  man, 
they  appealed  to  our  sympathies,  and  we  ought  to  afford  them  the 
best  protection  in  our  power.  Once  more  he  would  congratulate 
the  Society  on  the  progress  already  achieved,  and  wish  for  it  still 
greater  success  in  its  endeavours  to  promote  one  of  the  purest  and 
happiest  hobbies  it  was  possible  for  mankind  to  have. 

Mrs.  Creighton,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  she  knew 
full  well  the  pleasure  of  watching  bird  life,  if  only  in  a  cursory 
way,  and  had  noticed,  as  most  persons  must  have  done  when 
travelling  abroad,  how  dull  a  country  could  be  when  there  were  no 
birds  to  etiliven  the  scene.  In  this  respect  we  could  claim  some 
credit  for  our  country  ;  and  she  had  been  struck  by  the  manner  in 
which  foreign  friends  had  observed  and  remarked  upon  the  added 
interest  given  to  English  gardens  by  the  presence  of  birds,  and 
how  much  this  pleasure  was  missed  on  the  Continent.  But  we 
needed  more  knowledge  of,  and  more  real  interest  in  birds,  and 
more  power  of  observing  them.  There  was  much,  even  in  London, 
to  stimulate  our  interest  in  the  feathered  world.  Many  sorts  of 
birds,  as  they  were  told  by  Mr.  Hudson,  were  coming  back  again 
to  live  here  in  spite  of  their  apparently  unpropitious  surroundings. 
Only  last  year  a  cuckoo  was  hatched  by  a  water  wagtail  in  the  Palace 
garden  at  Eulham.  She  hoped  that  Mr.  Hudson’s  charming  book, 
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“Birds  in  London,”  would  be  published  in  a  cheap  form,  so  that 
it  could  be  used  for  school  prizes,  or  for  school  reading  books.  It 
was  very  desirable,  in  order  to  foster  and  encourage  a  knowledge 
of  birds,  especially  among  young  people,  that  an  intelligent  use 
should  be  made  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  Grown-up 
persons  should  go  there  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  to  take 
their  children,  for  they  might  be  assured  that  they  would  not  make 
their  children  interested  in  natural  history  unless  they  themselves 
took  an  interest  in  it  too. 

This  Society  was  doing  admirable  work  by  giving  lectures  on 
bird  life,  and  she  would  like  to  see  this  branch  of  its  operations 
extended  to  the  utmost,  so  that  these  entertainments  with  lantern 
slides  might  be  given  in  elementary  and  middle  class  schools,  and 
the  whole  matter  brought  before  the  children,  who  would  thus  be 
awakened  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  most  attractive  and 
beautiful  creatures  of  animated  nature. 

As  the  only  lady  speaker  that  afternoon,  she  would  not,  she 
supposed,  have  done  her  duty  unless  she  said  something  on  the  use 
of  plumes  and  feathers  in  women’s  hats  and  bonnets.  Almost 
everything  had  been  said  that  could  be  said  against  the  wearing  of 
egret  plumes  and  birds  of  paradise ;  but  she  would  urge  the 
members  of  the  Society  not  to  abate  their  zeal  in  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  as  she  believed  most  women  erred 
through  ignorance.  She  herself  had  long  remained  unconscious 
of  the  cruelty  involved  in  the  custom,  and  needed  a  second  con¬ 
version  before  she  saw  the  duty  of  abandoning  imitation  aigrettes 
also,  and  thus  ceasing  to  countenance  such  a  fashion  in  any  way. 
As  to  the  votaries  of  fashion,  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  reach 
them.  It  was  no  use  to  point  out  how  hideous  and  tasteless  were 
the  feathered  erections  now  worn,  for  fashion  had  never  been  ruled 
by  beauty.  She  read,  however,  an  interesting  notice  in  the  Society’s 
Report,  to  the  effect  that  a  millinery  business  was  being  started 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  at  8,  Lower  Seymour  Street, 
and  she  was  informed  that  Mrs.  White  would  supply  graceful  and 
elegant  headgear,  while  employing  the  feathers  of  no  bird  not 
used  for  food,  except  those  of  the  ostrich.  Such  an  undertaking 
could  not  flourish  unless  liberally  supported,  and  she  hoped  that 
members  of  the  Society  would  visit  Mrs.  White’s  establishment, 
and  make  it  known  among  their  friends. 

In  questions  of  fashion  it  was  the  women  who  incurred  abuse, 
but  there  were  other  matters  in  which  men  were  the  principal 
offenders.  She  thought  the  Society  might  well  protest  against  the 
killing  of  creatures  for  the  mere  sake  of  killing,  and  it  certainly 
seemed  to  her  that  its  members  should  be  asked  to  refrain  from 
eating  larks.  She  did  not  believe  that  women  were  enthusiastically 
fond  of  eating  larks,  and  long  before  she  herself  felt  shocked  by 


the  wearing  of  aigrettes  her  mind  was  very  strongly  made  up  on 
this  custom  of  slaughtering  larks  for  the  table.  In  conclusion, 
she  would  reiterate  the  importance  of  spreading  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  on  which  the  Society  acted,  as  well  as  information 
respecting  the  life  and  habits  of  the  birds  which  were  so  great  an 
ornament  and  advantage  to  this  country.  The  good  work  could 
not  be  permanent  unless  the  interest  in  it  was  maintained  in  this 
way.  No  Society  which  was  sentimental  only  could  last ;  but 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  this  Society  rested  on  a  foundation 
of  common  sense  and  common  humanity,  and  was  supported  by 
the  learned  and  scientific,  as  well  as  by  many  other  true  lovers  of 
the  feathered  creation. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford,  in  moving  the  re-election  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  he  said  had  hitherto  served  the  Society  so  admirably, 
referred  to  the  loss  they  had  suffered  in  the  death  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Vice-President,  Sir  George  Grey,  whom  they  would 
remember  seeing  on  that  platform  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  who 
was  extremely  interested  in  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 
It  was  through  Sir  George’s  influence  that  he  (the  speaker)  joined 
the  Society  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
friend  to  the  cause  which  this  Society  had  at  heart.  He  had  passed 
away  full  of  years,  leaving  a  noble  example  of  sympathy  with  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  an  example  that  would  never  fail  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken.  Those  present 
were  aware  that  the  Committee  were  necessarily  the  executive  of 
an  institution  like  this,  but  perhaps  a  society  for  the  protection  of 
birds,  more  than  most  societies,  depended  for  its  success  on  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  its  individual  members.  On  questions  of 
general  policy  they  might  look  to  the  Committee  to  point  the  way 
and  carry  out  their  wishes,  but  in  many  respects  each  individual 
had  great  influence,  if  only  he  would  exercise  it  by  disseminating 
the  principles  of  the  Society.  Of  course,  legislation  could  do 
something,  but  it  could  not  do  so  much  as  personal  influence  ;  in 
any  case,  legislation  was  of  very  little  value  unless  backed  up  by 
public  sentiment.  The  Report  was  most  satisfactory,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  that  a  feeling  of  humanity  was  gradually 
becoming  more  prevalent  in  the  community.  An  instance  of  this 
was  afforded  by  the  pleasure  Londoners  manifested  in  watching 
the  birds  in  St.  James’s  Park.  The  presence  of  these  creatures 
formed  one  of  the  attractions  of  London  during  the  winter  season ; 
and  while  years  ago  the  tendency  would  have  been  to  throw  stones 
at  the  birds,  any  such  act  would  now  be  most  bitterly  resented  by 
the  people  themselves.  It  was  gratifying  to  think  that  in  every 
respect  there  was  a  hopeful  growth  of  popular  sentiment  in  the 
direction  of  humanity;  that  growth  each  of  his  hearers  could 
encourage  as  opportunity  served,  and  so  gradually  overcome  the 
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indifference  and  callousness  which  prevailed  in  some  quarters,  and 
by  the  spread  of  interest  and  knowledge — a  point  so  well  insisted 
on  by  Mrs.  Creighton — establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
ourselves  and  the  beautiful  creation  which  surrounded  ns. 

Sir  Henry  Vavasour  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  nem.  con. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  remarks,  or  questions, 

Mr.  Mott  suggested  that  the  five  months’  close  time  afforded 
by  the  Wild  Birds’  Act  was  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  birds, 
and  that  Parliament  should  be  petitioned  to  extend  the  period  so 
as  to  include  the  whole  of  February,  quite  irrespective  of  County 
Council  Orders. 

Mr.  Bigwood,  M.P.,  explained  that  this  point  was  distinctly 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  introducing  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  had 
been  well  received.  The  Times  did  them  the  favour  of  mentioning 
it  in  a  column  of  political  notes,  and  of  setting  forth  its  main 
features.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  was  that  all  wild  birds 
should  be  protected  from  the  1st  February  to  the  end  of  August  in 
every  year.  It  remained  for  experts  to  find  out  the  weak  points  in 
the  Bill,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  receive,  through  this  Society, 
any  amendment  or  suggestion  which  it  might  be  thought  would 
render  the  measure  more  practicable  and  efficient.  It  was  not 
likely  to  pass  very  easily,  but  in  any  case  it  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  drawing  public  attention  to  facts,  and  showing  that 
something  ought  to  be  done.  The  highly  respected  representative 
of  a  Middlesex  constituency  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  oppose  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  birds  did  much  mischief.  The  Bill,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  power  to  County  Councils  to  secure  the  exemption  of 
any  birds  that  might  be  a  nuisance  to  agriculturists  or  others,  so 
that  those  bodies  would  have  complete  control  of  the  protection 
afforded  in  their  administrative  areas.  This  provision,  he  thought, 
ought  to  conciliate  the  Bill’s  opponent,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  his  constituents  round  to  accept  our  view.  Our  first 
duty  was  to  stir  up  our  friends  and  press  them  to  help  in  exciting 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  this  project. 

Mr.  Wells  (C.C.,  Berks.),  urged  that  all  lovers  of  birds 
ought  not  only  to  abstain  from  dishes  composed  of  larks,  but  to 
make  up  their  minds  never  to  eat  another  plover’s  egg.  Plovers 
were  becoming  rarer  and  rarer,  and  it  was  a  thousand  pities  thus 
to  destroy  the  best  friend  the  farmer  could  have. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  said  that,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  he  felt  he  must  add  his  testimony  to  the  keen 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  living  amongst  birds,  and  to  the  great 
loss  our  friends  in  France  experienced  through  the  absence  of  beauty 
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and  song  from  their  fields  and  gardens.  He  had  lived  in  the 
primeval  forests  alone  with  his  dog  for  weeks  together,  and  could 
testify  to  the  sense  of  happiness  and  rest  enjoyed  when  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men  and  surrounded  only  by  Nature.  Sometimes  he 
had  known  the  wild  birds  become  so  tame  as  to  approach  quite 
close  and  even  take  food  out  of  his  hand.  With  regard  to  egret 
plumes,  the  amount  sold  had  not  greatly  decreased,  but  the  dealers 
said  that  these  large  quantities  were  purchased  for  France  and  not 
for  England.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  the  egrets  breed;  and  then  these  birds  existed  in  such 
numbers  as  to  appear  like  a  cloud  rising  from  their  breeding 
haunts,  but  from  information  received  from  a  friend  who  visited 
the  same  islands  last  year,  he  did  not  believe  you  could  now  get 
more  than  half  a  dozen  pairs  where  once  there  would  be  as  many  as 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  pairs  per  island.  He  sincerely 
trusted  that  these  beautiful  members  of  the  feathered  tribe  would 
not  be  allowed  to  become  extinct,  but  that  the  ladies  present  would 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  dissuade  their  friends  from  buying 
egret  plumes. 

Mr.  Wetenhall,  J.P.  seconded  the  motion.  He  thought  it 
must  be  evident  to  each  and  all  how  pure  and  elevating  was  the 
influence  of  birds  upon  our  daily  life.  He  himself  was  old  enough  to 
remember  when  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  anything  in  London 
gardens  and  parks  but  the  common  sparrow,  the  reason,  no  doubt, 
being  that  other  species  were  trapped  in  the  Home  Counties  long 
before  they  got  to  the  metropolis  itself.  He  believed  the  Society’s 
efforts  in  the  elementary  schools  were  having  a  good  effect,  and 
that  the  boys  in  our  public  schools  were  taking  a  greater  and  a 
deeper  interest  in  birds.  He  recommended  the  circulation  of  the 
Society’s  literature,  especially  of  illustrated  tracts,  among  school 
children  in  order  that  this  interest  might  be  backed  up  and 
encouraged,  because  it  was  from  the  rising  generation  that  we 
hoped  and  expected  the  furtherance  of  our  principles. 

The  motion  was  carried  amid  applause. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  stated  that 
the  Foreign  Office  had  just  issued  an  Order  that  steps  be  taken  to 
check  the  destruction  of  wild  life  in  East  Africa,  where  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  extinction  of  certain  species  of  animals  and  birds  ; 
and  that  on  the  initiative  of  the  Government  an  International 
Conference  would  be  held  this  Spring  with  the  object  of  securing 
the  preservation  of  wild  life  in  that  region. 


Copies  of  this  Paper  may  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  3,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  26th,  1902,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  George  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  that  the  Annual  Beport  for  1901  be 
adopted  and  circulated,  said  he  had  had  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  in  accepting  the  invitation  to  take  the  Chair.  It  was  an 
advantage  to  know  that  the  meeting  was  not  likely  to  be  of  a 
polemical  character,  and  that  they  would  be  all  of  one  mind  and 
all  enthusiastic  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society.  He  might 
class  himself  with  the  most  enthusiastic.  He  liked  to  live  in  the 
country  among  the  haunts  of  birds  and  among  flowers  and  fields, 
even  though  he  had  to  take  a  daily  journey  to  this  great  city.  He 
held  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  in  complete  accord  with 
the  work  of  the  great  office  of  which  he  was  the  permanent  head, 
the  Board  of  Education.  His  duty  at  that  office  was  to  wage  a 
continual  contest  against  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  inhumanity 
and  against  what  he  might  call  the  Philistinism  of  life.  That 
Philistinism  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  goodwill  of  man  towards 
man,  but  also  to  the  goodwill  of  man  towards  the  creatures  which 
were  the  ornament  of  the  world,  and  were,  in  fact,  essential  in  its 
organisation.  He  thought  that  he  might  say  that  the  ignorance 
existing  with  regard  to  the  subject  with  which  the  Society  was 
concerned  was  almost  hereditary.  The  only  real  remedy  seemed  to 
him  to  be  to  educate  the  children  in  the  truth.  The  better  class  of 
public  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  the  Society,  but  there  were  several 
sections  of  the  people  that  needed  to  be  converted.  First  of  all  there 
was  that  section  of  the  ladies — but  he  hoped  that  it  was  an  increas¬ 
ingly  small  section — who  continued  to  ornament  their  heads  with 
spoils  of  birds.  To  his  mind  there  was  something  utterly 
incongruous  in  plumes  being  taken  from  such  birds  as  birds  of 
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paradise  in  the  tropical  woodlands  to  ornament  the  heads  of  people 
in  this  dark,  dirty,  smoke-begrimed  city.  Surely  the  classic  custom 
of  wearing  garlands  of  flowers  would  be  far  more  suitable.  He 
thought  that  ladies  were  not  guilty  of  cruelty  in  using  the  plumage 
of  birds  so  much  as  of  thoughtlessness.  For  instance,  he  might 
cite  the  case  of  the  lady  on  Waterloo  Bridge  who  was  admiring  the 
flight  of  the  sea-gulls  that  had  visited  the  River  Thames  this 
winter,  and  who  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  ’ow  beautiful !  ’Ow  I  should 
like  one  of  those  wings  in  my  ’at.”  There  were  other  enemies 
to  the  birds,  namely,  the  farmers  and  market  gardeners. 
When  would  those  persons  know  their  own  interests  ?  Certain 
kinds  of  birds  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  so 
numerous  as  to  be  really  destructive,  especially  as  birds  of  prey  had 
been  almost  eradicated  from  the  country  in  the  interests  of  sport ; 
but  he  believed  that  if  only  all  kinds  of  birds  were  left  alone  nature 
would  preserve  a  proper  balance.  IVIost  of  the  birds  that  were 
destructive  to  grain  and  fruit  were  equally  destructive  to  noxious 
insects  which  injured  the  crops.  They  might  take  the  lesson  of 
the  starling  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  was  a  nuisance,  for 
it  ate  his  cherries,  and  he  had  to  net  them  to  preserve  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  spring-time,  the  starlings  would 
go  to  their  nests  every  two  minutes  with  big  grubs  in  their  mouths, 
and  thus  relieve  the  crojis  of  the  ravages  of  those  grubs. 

Then  there  were  the  children  to  be  dealt  with.  These  might  be 
considered  as  the  heirs  of  the  errors  of  their  fathers.  Another 
enemy  of  the  birds  was  the  man  who  called  himself  a  “  naturalist,” 
and  who  prided  himself  on  his  collection  of  rare  birds,  the  results 
of  his  own  acts  of  slaughter.  He  (Sir  George)  abandoned  such 
naturalists,  and  he  should  like  to  eliminate  them  from  the  list. 

He  took  it  that  the  Society’s  advocacy~of  the  preservation  of 
birds  rested  upon  three  different  grounds,  which  were  yet  inter- 
'  dependent  and  consistent  with  each  other.  These  were  the  aesthetic 
view  of  bird  preservation,  the  humane  view,  and  the  utilitarian 
view.  As  to  the  aesthetic  view,  they  all  loved  birds,  not  only  for 
their  plumage,  but  for  their  grace  of  movement,  and  for  the  life 
which  they  gave  to  the  country.  They  loved  them  also  for  their 
delicious  song.  It  was  delightful  to  observe  how,  under  certain 
circumstances,  birds  would  lose  their  fear  of  mankind  and  become 
real  companions  of  human  beings.  A  familiar  instance  was  that 
of  the  wood  pigeon,  one  of  the  shyest  birds  of  this  country,  which 
had  become  so  tame  in  the  parks  in  London.  Another  instance 
was  that  of  the  robin.  It  always  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
something  very  mysterious  in  the  flight  of  a  bird.  A  sage  in  the 
past,  Agur,  son  of  Jakeh,  said  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  that 
there  were  three  things  that  he  could  not  understand,  and  one  of 
these  was  the  flight  of  an  eagle  in  the  air.  Since  the  days  of 
Icarus  men  had  been  trying  to  obtain  means  of  flight  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  without  success.  A  movable  dirigible  balloon  was  a 
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very  poor  substitute  for  tbe  flight  of  a  bird.  In  connection  with 
the  humane  side  of  the  question,  it  might  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  cruelty  to  birds  was  that  that  cruelty  seemed  to 
be  consecrated  by  long  usage.  The  labourer  or  the  farmer  who 
had  destroyed  birds  from  his  youth  was  not  likely  to  put  any 
check  upon  his  children.  Eggs  were  taken  as  indiscriminately 
now  as  ever,  and  young  birds  found  in  the  nest  were  thrown  upon 
the  ground  to  die  a  lingering  death ;  or  they  were  taken  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  caged  misery.  He  thought  that  no  British 
bird  should  be  allowed  lo  be  kept  in  a  cage.  He  was  afraid  that 
no  legislation  would  be  able  to  effect  a  remedy,  but  their  hopes  lay 
in  educating  the  rising  generation  to  better  things. 

He  was  aware  that  the  Society  excluded  everything  relating  to 
sport  from  its  propaganda,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  quite  right 
in  doing  so.  He  wished  that  people  were  not  allowed  to  shoot 
until  they  were  good  shots ;  and  he  recognised  that  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  boys  who  were  employed  as  beaters  and  in 
other  ways  in  connection  with  shooting,  that  it  was  cruel  to  kill 
birds  or  to  take  nests. 

As  to  the  utilitarian  value  of  birds,  he  thought  there  were  no 
two  opinions,  as  those  who  had  studied  the  question  agreed  that 
were  it  not  for  birds  most  of  our  crops  would  be  lost  through  the 
ravages  of  noxious  insects,  and  our  lives  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer  would  be  a  burden  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  multitudes 
of  flies  and  crawling  creatures.  He  believed  that  it  was  much 
cheaper  to  provide  netting  to  protect  fruit  from  fruit-eating  birds 
than  to  destroy  the  birds  which  fed  upon  the  insects  which 
destroyed  the  crops. 

But,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  enemies  to  birds  were  the 
children.  He  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  education  of  children  to  instil  into  their  minds  a  love 
of  birds,  an  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  and  a  sense  of  their 
usefulness,  and  to  make  them  understand  that  violence  to  birds, 
and,  in  fact,  to  animals  of  all  kinds,  was  generically  the  same  as 
violence  to  a  helpless  baby.  He  did  not  doubt  that  this  could 
be  effected. 

Another  thing  to  be  done  was  to  introduce  Nature-study  very 
largely  into  the  schools.  Country  children  were  dead  to  the 
beauties  of  their  surroundings  unless  they  were  taught  to  observe 
them.  To  an  untaught  country  child,  what  was  a  bird  ?  something 
to  throw  a  stone  at.  What  were  birds’  eggs  ?  something  that  would 
look  pretty  on  a  string.  What  was  a  tree  ?  something  to  cut  a  stick 
from.  Such  a  child  lived  in  a  fairyland,  but  did  not  know  it.  He 
(Sir  George)  would  like  to  see  Nature-study  taught  largely  in  a 
practical  way  in  all  rural  schools.  But  the  fruit  of  such  teaching- 
must  not  be  expected  to  appear  very  quickly.  The  tendency  of  all 
the  teaching  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  present  day  was  to 
prodace  greater  refinement  and  better  taste  and  higher  civilisation 
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among  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  had  been  suggested  that  one 
way  of  promoting  a  better  feeling  among  children  with  regard  to 
the  objects  of  nature  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  “  Bird  and 
Arbor  Day  ”  in  every  parish*  after  the  example  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  and  some  of  our  Australian  colonies. 
He  had  only  one  suggestion  to  make  and  that  was  that  the  term 
should  be  a  “  Bird  and  Tree  Day  ”  rather  than  a  “  Bird  and  Arbor 
Day.*’  The  word  “  Arbor  ”  would  not  convey  to  the  English  mind 
what  it  conveyed  to  the  American  mind.  We  had  learned  a  great 
deal  from  our  American  brethren,  but  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  to 
adopt  their  language. 

He  had  been  reading  two  most  interesting  essays  on  the  subject 
of  a  “  Bird  and  Arbor  Day,”  and  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  one 
was  written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Till,  a  gentleman  who  was  always 
foremost  in  doing  good  to  the  schools  of  the  people. 

He  hoped  that  if  the  “  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  ”  was  adopted,  it 
would  occur  on  a  Saturday,  for  he  always  hesitated  as  a  humble 
servant  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  give  his  approval  to  anything 
which  involved  any  change  in  the  existing  law.  It  was  suitable 
that  the  bird  and  the  tree  should  be  associated,  for  the  tree  was 
the  home  of  the  bird  and  often  provided  the  bird  with  food. 
Besides  this,  birds  and  trees  occupied  a  very  large  place  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  rural  child,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  education 
of  a  child  should  be  based  upon  his  surroundings.  Such  teaching 
would  stimulate  the  observation  and  cultivate  the  intelligence  of 
the  child,  and  if  it  was  carried  out  life  in  the  country  might  be 
rendered  more  attractive  to  the  rural  population. 

Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  in  seconding  the  report,  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  Sir  George  Kekewich  for  coming  to  take 
the  chair  and  giving  the  meeting  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  address  which  he  had  just  delivered.  The  suggestions 
which  Sir  George  Kekewich  had  made  were  eminently  practical 
and  were  entirely  in  accord  with  the  objects  which  the  Committee 
of  the  Society  had  in  view. 

Alluding  to  various  points  in  the  report,  he  remarked  that  that 
document  was  one  of  which  he  felt  very  proud,  for  nobody  could 
say  that  the  Society  was  a  mere  paper  Society.  It  was  doing  good 
hard  practical  work  and  producing,  he  believed,  good  results 
throughout  the  country.  He  had  nothing  to  report  in  the  way  of 
legislation.  They  all  knew  what  Parliament  was,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  say  anything  more  about  that  point.  Their 
Bill  of  last  year,  like  some  unfortunate  birds,  was  massacred,  and 
this  year  they  had  not  reintroduced  it.  They  had,  however, 
thought  it  desirable  that  a  short  Bill  of  one  clause  should  be 
introduced,  providing  that  rare  birds  that  were  illegally  shot  should 
be  forfeited  and  should  not  become  the  property  of  the  people  who 
killed  them.  The  skins  of  such  birds  were  sometimes  very  valuable 
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and  worth  more  than  any  fine  that  could  he  inflicted.  The  same 
provision  was  to  apply  to  the  eggs  of  the  birds. 

Although  the  finances  of  the  Society  were  in  a  fairly  favourable 
state  they  really  required  money  for  what  he  might  call  a 
“Watchers’  Fund.”  There  were  many  bird  sanctuaries  in  which 
birds  were  slaughtered  abominably,  and  the  Society  was  being  con¬ 
tinually  asked  to  provide  Watchers,  which  entailed  heavy 
expenditure. 

He  was  sorry  to  say  that,  during  the  year,  they  had  lost  their 
treasurer,  Sir  George  Measom,  through  death.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton, 
M.P.,  had  very  kindly  consented  to  succeed  Sir  George  Measom  in 
the  treasurership.  Mr.  Buxton  was  a  great  lover  of  birds  and  was 
much  interested  in  their  protection. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Sharpe  gave  some  details  of  the  means  which 
the  Society  was  about  to  adopt  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
Bird  and  Tree  Hay  into  the  British  Isles. 

It  was  proposed  to  ask  the  Committee  to  try  the  experiment 
bv  selecting  two  counties  in  which  to  invite  all  the  Schools  to  join  in 
a  competition.  The  children  would  be  asked  to  submit  notes  on 
natural  objects,  and  essays  describing  the  birds  they  had  seen, 
setting  forth  what  they  knew  of  them,  and  the  Society  would  give 
prizes  for  the  best  of  these,  and  a  Challenge  Shield  to  the  school  to 
which  the  successful  competitors  belonged.  The  presentation  of 
these  awards  might  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  holiday — perhaps 
on  the  King’s  birthday — on  which  amusement  should  be  provided 
for  the  children,  and  a  procession  could  be  arranged  to  a  spot  where 
the  children  could  plant  trees,  over  the  subsequent  growth  of  which 
they  might  watch. 

Sir  John  Cockbttrn,  former  Minister  of  Education,  Premier 
and  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  supported  the  resolution. 
He  said  that  a  Bird  Protection  Society  had  been  established  in 
South  Australia,  and,  though  it  had  not  accomplished  all  its  aims, 
he  did  not  think  that  many  people  in  that  country  would  now  be 
found  wearing  “  osprey  ”  plumes.  In  South  Australia  they  had 
societies  for  encouraging  all  sorts  of  studies  connected  with  natural 
history,  and,  some  years  ago,  a  Boys’  Field  Club  was  established. 
That  Society  adopted  the  maxim  of  “  The  Naturalist  Loves  Life,” 
and  discountenanced  the  slaughter  of  birds.  As  Sir  George 
Kekewich  had  said,  birds  and  trees  were  very  intimately  associated. 
Trees  were  the  choirs  in  which  the  winged  messengers  from  heaven 
chanted'  the  matins  and  the  vespers  of  their  service  of  song.  In 
1886,  during  his  first  term  of  office  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he 
introduced  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Hay.  Though  denounced  at  first 
as  a  fad  it  took  hold  right  away.  School  Boards  existed  all  over 
the  country,  and  Arbor  Hay  was  now  observed  by  them  in  the 
different  districts,  the  date  varying  according  to  climate  and  local 
circumstances.  It  generally  occurred  in  July  or  August,  which  in 
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Australia  were  winter  months.  The  trees  were  provided  by  the 
Government  and  the  tree-planting  was  done  by  the  children  them¬ 
selves,  the  ground  being  prepared  and  the  holes  dug  by  them,  with 
the  assistance  and  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  children  were 
taught  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  trees  that  were  planted,  and 
many  valuable  lessons  in  forestry  and  plant  life  were  learned  in 
this  way.  New  South  Wales  was  the  second  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  to  adopt  it,  and  the  Countess  of  Jersey  wrote  some  very 
charming  verses  on  the  subject,  and  these  had  been  set  to  music 
and  were  sung  on  the  occasion.  Arbor  Day  had  taken  deep  root 
in  Australia,  and  he  did  not  think  that  any  school  festival  was 
more  popular. 

Bands  of  Mercv  were  also  an  institution  which  existed  in 
connection  with  the  schools  of  Australia.  The  children  wore  a 
little  badge,  and  made  a  promise  that  they  would  try  to  be  kind  to 
living  things. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  the  chairman  allude  to  Nature-study.  He 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  Nature-Study  Exhibition  which 
was  to  be  held  in  London  in  July  next.  A  great  deal  of  work  had 
been  done  in  that  matter  in  Australia,  thanks  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  School  Boards. 

He  had  thoroughly  admired  the  eloquence  and  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  Sir  George  Kekewich’s  address.  He  was  sure  that  no  more 
valuable  education  could  be  given  to  children,  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual,  than  teaching  them  to  become  friends  of  trees  and 
flowers  and  birds. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Archdeacon  Sinclair  moved — “  That  the  Committee  whose 
names  are  set  out  on  page  1  of  the  Report,  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.”  He  said  that  the  committee  had  been  doing  such 
excellent  work  during  the  last  eleven  years  that  he  was  quite  sure 
that  all  the  members  would  heartily  welcome  their  re-election,  and 
wish  them  increasing  power  and  influence  in  the  excellent  enter¬ 
prise  to  which  they  had  addressed  themselves,  particularly  in  the 
coming  year  when  they  would  be  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the 
measure  for  the  confiscation  of  the  birds  and  birds’  eggs  found 
upon  convicted  persons.  There  was  no  doubt  that  such  a  measure 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  discourage  illegal  trespassing 
and  bird  catching,  for  many  of  the  men  who  took  the  birds  and  the 
eggs  would  not  mind  paying  a  fine  if  they  could  keep  their  booty. 

He  was  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  supporting  the 
proposal  for  a  tree-planting  day.  It  was  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind  some  jears  ago  by  the  late  Ambassador,  Mr.  Bayard,  that  tree 
planting  in  the  United  States  had  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficent  results  in  getting  American  children  to  feel  an  interest  in 
and  sympathy  with  nature.  He  agreed  with  the  criticism  that  the 
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word  “  arbor  ”  in  connection  witli  the  proposed  day  was  rather  a 
pedantic  word  to  be  used  in  this  country,  and  might  lead  to  con¬ 
siderable  misunderstanding.  We  could  not  have  birds  without 
trees.  He  had  learnt  that  well  enough  in  his  own  county  of 
Caithness,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  where  trees  would  not  live 
unless  they  were  protected  from  the  wind  by  walls.  He  believed 
that  the  scheme  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  a  Bird  and  Tree  Hay 
was  a  sound  and  practical  one,  and  he  hoped  that  the  people  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  would  see  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
idea  was  carried  out  in  their  own  villages  in  the  country.  When 
we  thought  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  tree-planting  by  our 
ancestors,  we  certainly  ought  to  be  trying  to  promote  the  same 
taste  as  that  which  had  been  a  legacy  of  so  much  benefit  to  our¬ 
selves.  He  believed  that  the  taste  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
Louis  XIV.,  through  whose  influence  the  Long  Walk  at  Windsor 
was  planted  by  Charles  II.  as  a  monument  of  the  Restoration. 
That  was  followed  by  Queen  Anne’s  Ride,  which  was  a  beautiful 
double  row  of  oak  trees  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of 
Windsor  Forest  and  planted  by  Queen  Anne.  Then  there  was 
King  William  III.’s  splendid  Chestnut  Avenue  at  Bushey  ;  the 
wonderful  beech  avenues  at  Lord  Ailesbury’s  place  in  Wiltshire ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Montague’s  elmswhich  the  Duke  intended  to  stretch 
all  the  way  from  Northampton  to  London,  so  that  he  might  drive 
along  an  avenue  of  elms  from  his  country  seat  to  his  mansion  in  town. 
Those  persons  who  knew  Strathfieldsaye  would  remember  that 
magnificent  avenue  of  Wellingtonias  which  were  growing  in  im- 
jDortance  every  year  and  had  been  planted  to  commemorate  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  noticed  in  the  paper  on  the  previous  day 
a  statement  that  an  American  lady  had  bought  an  estate  in  Surrey 
and  planted  a  new  road  on  both  sides  with  rose  trees.  He  would 
also  mention  the  example  of  the  head  master  of  Reading  Grammar 
School  who  had  planted  thousands  of  rose  trees  so  that  he  could 
gather  roses  every  day  of  the  year,  and  sent  many  up  to  the 
hospitals  in  London.  On  Sunday  he  allowed  every  boy  in  the 
school  to  go  and  gather  a  rose  for  himself.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  go  into  the  various  ways  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Society  might 
be  carried  out,  but  he  most  sincerely  hoped  that  something  would 
be  done  in  the  direction  which  had  been  indicated.  The  other 
day,  when  the  cold  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  and  we  were  saluted  with  warmer  breezes,  the  air 
became  suddenly  vocal  with  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  and 
Londoners  were  pleased  to  hear  even  this.  Since  we  had  been 
taking  more  trouble  with  our  trees  in  London,  the  birds  had  greatly 
multiplied  amongst  us  and  added  to  the  interest  of  town  life.  How 
delightful  England  might  be  if  every  cottage  was  surrounded  with 
dowers  and  trees,  including  the  walnut,  which  was  a  great  feature 
in  the  county  of  Sussex ;  and  if  every  village  had  its  tree-planting 
committee,  not  only  to  make  the  place  beautiful  and  pleasant,  but 
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also  to  attract  the  songs  and  choruses  of  those  exquisite  winged 
creatures  which  were,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  thought  of 
that  Almighty  and  inscrutable  Being  whom  we  worshipped. 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
he  thought  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Chairman  for  the 
careful,  eloquent,  earnest  and  scholarly  address  which  he  had 
given.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Society  was  growing  as 
it  was ;  perhaps,  however,  he  might  be  allowed  to  disagree  with 
the  view  that  sport  should  not  be  touched  upon  by  the  Society. 
He  hoped  that  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  when  Parliament,  which 
had  already  been  referred  to  in  a  most  deservedly  uncomplimentary 
manner,  addressed  itself  to  legislation,  the  Society  would  be  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  votaries  of  sport.  The  Chairman  had  said 
that  he  would  not  allow  anybody  to  shoot  birds  until  a  man  had 
proved  himself  a  good  shot.  The  other  day,  he  (Mr.  Cunninghame  - 
Graham)  said  to  a  Spanish  bull  fighter  in  connection  with  bull 
fighting,  “  What  a  pity  it  is  that  there  is  so  much  cruelty  connected 
with  sport.”  The  bull  fighter  replied,  “  We  inflict  no  suffering  at 
all.  It  is  your  amateurs,  who  take  up  bull  fighting  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  thing,  and  who  have  not  been  thoroughly  educated  in  our 
noble  craft ;  they  inflict  the  suffering  on  the  animals.”  He  thought 
that  in  this  instance  the  argument  of  the  bull  fighter  and  that  of 
the  humanitarian  almost  went  upon  all  fours. 

He  would  urge  upon  every  member  of  the  Society  to  look 
thoroughly  into  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  birds  from  the 
point  of  view  in  which,  as  he  believed,  it  should  be  looked  at.  In 
England  we  were  sufferers  from  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion. 
Policies  would  pass  away ;  governments  would  be  forgotten ;  wars 
which  to-day  were  popular  might  become  unpopular,  and  vice  versd  ; 
but  this  England,  this  heritage  of  ours,  would  not  pass  away ;  the 
heritage  of  the  birds  and  the  heritage  of  the  flowers  would  remain. 
It  was  upon  this  generation  that  the  responsibility  was  laid  not 
to  allow  further  destruction  of  the  bird-life  which  had  been  so 
brutally  and  wantonly  destroyed  for  many  generations.  He  hoped 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Society  would  be  fanatics  in  this 
matter.  All  the  good  that  had  been  done  in  this  world  had  been 
done  by  fanatics,  and  he  hoped  that,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
they  would  press  their  views  upon  the  public.  If  they  did  so,  the 
Society  would  help  Englishmen  to  understand  what  England  was 
in  the  old  days  when  birds  sang  in  every  field  and  on  every  tree, 
and  when  men  listened  to  them  and  their  hearts  were  glad. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  writer  of  the  1st  Prize  Essay,  spoke  of  the 
way  in  which  Arbor  Day  had  been  carried  out  at  Eynsford  in  Kent. 
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Mr.  F.  E.  Lemon  read  extracts  from  letters  expressing  regret  at 
inability  to  attend  the  meeting  from  the  following,  among  others  : — 
The  Duchess  of  Portland,  President  of  the  Society ;  The  Marquess 
of  Granby,  who  wrote,  “  I  think  the  idea  of  a  Bird  and  Arbor  Day 
sounds  an  excellent  one,  should  it  be  found  practicable  to  effect 
such  an  institution  in  these  prosaic  times  in  matter-of-fact 
England  ”  ;  The  Duchess  of  Somerset ;  The  Earl  of  Stamford  ; 
Lord  Avebury,  who  said,  “I  shall  read  your  proceedings  with 
interest  ”  ;  Lord  Eeay,  “  fully  approving  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting  and  wishing  it  all  success”;  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  who 
“  considers  that  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  to  start  a  Bird  and 
Arbor  Day  for  England  is  excellent  ”  ;  Lord  Overtoun  ;  Lord 
Wolseley. 

Sir  Boss  O’Connell,  who  wrote  from  Killarney,  “  there  will 
not  be  a  bird  or  a  tree  in  Ireland  shortly,  the  tenant  purchase 
business  is  nearly  as  bad  for  them  as  for  the  unhappy  and  less 
interesting  landlord.  When  the  tenants  ‘  buy  ’  they  acquire 
shooting  and  timber  rights  formerly  reserved  to  the  landlord,  and 
to  them  every  bird  is  a  target  and  every  tree  either  saleable  or  con¬ 
vertible  into  firing  or  fencing.  It  is  rather  sad  to  see  the  old  trees 
going  down  and  to  hear  the  perpetual  popping  on  every  side. 
Well,  it  is  a  free  country,  much  too  free,  I  think  !  ” 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  was  “  very  sorry  indeed,  as  he  had 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  work  ”  ;  Bishop  Welldon  ;  Canon 
Lyttelton,  Headmaster  of  Haileybury  ;  Dr.  James,  Headmaster 
of  Rugby,  who  said  “  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
the  Society  ”  ;  Rev.  W.  Compton,  Headmaster  of  Dover  College  ; 
Professor  Cunningham  of  Dublin,  “  I  hope  you  will  attain  the 
object  you  have  in  view  ” ;  Professor  Newton  of  Cambridge ; 
Canon  Tristram  of  Durham ;  Canon  Rawnsley,  “  My  idea  would 
be  that  your  Society  should  urge  the  making  of  the  May  Day 
Festival  a  real  children’s  day  as  we  try  to  do  and  have  done  for 
some  years  past  in  Keswick  ”  ;  Canon  Jessopp ;  Lady  Theodora 
Guest ;  Mrs.  Brightwen  ;  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  M.P. ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Pease,  M.P. ;  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  who  was 
working  in  his  own  county  (Essex),  and  the  other  Eastern  Counties, 
“We  now  have  an  Order  against  Sunday  shooting  right  round  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.” 

Mrs.  Phillips  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given 

o  o 

to  Sir  George  Kekewich  for  his  able  address.  The  Committee — 
and  indeed,  the  Society  in  general — could  not  but  feel  deeply 
grateful  for  the  appreciation  of  their  objects  shown  in  the  speeches 
just  delivered.  The  hearers  would  be  encouraged  in  teaching 
children  to  prize  the  rich  heritage  of  woodland,  meadow,  and 
hedgerow,  and  all  the  varied  vegetation,  which  made  Great  Britain 
what  it  was.  The  trees,  and  the  birds  which  live  in  them,  should 
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be  thought  of  together,  arboriculture  and  bird-protection  being 
closely  connected. 

Many  of  the  absent  members  of  the  Society,  widely  differing 
in  age  and  position,  would  be  interested  in  what  had  been  said  at 
this  meeting.  For  instance,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
one  of  our  first  Vice-Presidents,  would  read  with  pleasure 
Archdeacon  Sinclair’s  reference  to  the  stately  Wellingtonias  of 
Strathfieldsaye. 

Other  bird-protectors  would  be  strengthened  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Booh  of  Nature  ought  to  be  studied  side  by  side  with  the 
written  Word  of  Revelation.  The  establishment  of  a  Bird  and 
Tree  Day,  by  promoting  the  study  of  Nature  among  all  classes, 
would  do  noble  work,  for  it  must  tend  to  spread  abroad  in  the 
hearts  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  the  best  and  surest,  nay,  the 
only  efficient  motive  power  for  good — the  Love  of  God. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Gfeorge  Kekewieh  for  taking  the  chair,  and  also 
wished  to  thank  him  for  the  hint  which  he  bad  given  them  to  call 
the  proposed  day  a  “  Bird  and  Tree  Day,”  instead  of  a  “  Bird  and 
Arbor  Day.” 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

After  a  brief  reply  from  Sir  George  Kekewieh,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


Copies  of  tliis  Paper  may  be  obtained  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  tlie 
Society,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  3,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. ;  also  Cards 
of  Membership,  and  information  respecting  the  Society. 


Witherby  &  Co.,  Printers,  326,  High  Holhorn,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  92  Holborn. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 


SOCIETY  for  Ihe  PROTECTION  of  BIRDS. 

19  0  3. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  presided  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February  ioth, 
1903,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  Supporting  him  on  ihe  plat¬ 
form  were  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Barry,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Lyttelton,  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
Lieut.-Col.  L.  Howard  Irby,  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  Mr.  E.  North 
Buxton,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser,  and  Mr.  Montagu 
Sharpe  (Chairman  of  Committee).  Among  the  large  company  which 
filled  the  room  were  Lady  Forester  and  the  Hon.  Mary  Forester,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Henniker,  the  Hon.  F.  S.  O’Grady,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Drewitt  and  Dr.  Drewitt,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Curzon  and  Lady  Wyllie, 
Lady  Thompson,  Lady  Hooker,  Miss  Ewart,  Sir  H.  Peto,  Mrs. 
Close,  Colonel  Benson,  Mrs.  Sturge,  Mrs.  Edward  Phillips,  Miss 
C.  V.  Hall,  Mrs.  Owen  Visger,  Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson, 
Mr.  F.  King,  Mr.  A.  F.  Wiener,  Mr.  Ernest  Bell,  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Pike, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  and  Mr.  R.  Kearton. 

Telegrams  and  letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  attend  the  meeting 
were  received  from  : — 


Mr.  Milnes-Gaskell,  Chairman 
East  Riding  Yorks  C.C., 
enclosing  ^20  for  Watchers’ 
Fund 

The  Marquess  of  Granby 
The  Earl  of  Stamford 
The  Earl  of  Haddington 
Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Grey 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P. 

Sir  Ross  O’Connell 
Viscount  Wolseley 
The  Lady  Theodora  Guest 


Professor  Cunningham 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
Professor  Newton 
The  Lady  Mary  Murray 
Canon  Tristram 
Canon  Jessopp 
Mrs.  Brightwen 
Macleod  of  Macleod 
Mr.  Harvie-Brown 
Professor  Miall 
Lady  Clifden 


And  others. 
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In  moving  that  the  annual  report  be  adopted  and  circulated, 
the  Chairman  expressed  his  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request 
of  the  President  of  the  Society  (the  Duchess  of  Portland),  who  was 
absent  in  India,  that  he  should  preside  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  found  the  considerable  activities  of  the 
Society  reflected  in  the  report,  which  was  full  of  interest.  From  the 
very  first  page  of  that  report  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  their  President 
would  be  able  to  congratulate  Lord  Curzon  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  in  India  had  prohibited,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  exportation  of  birds’  skins  and  feathers,  by  sea  or 
land,  out  of  British  India.  It  was,  of  course,  the  fashion  for  what 
had  been  happily  characterized  as  “murderous  millinery,”  which 
created  the  demand  that  the  plume  and  feather  trade  existed  to 
supply.  The  only  way  in  which  they  could  hope  to  create  a  better 
feeling  in  this  matter  was  by  the  force  of  example,  and  he  was  very 
hopeful  that  the  taste  would  fall  into  discredit,  since  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  ladies,  like  their  President,  were  setting  the  fashion  of 
not  wearing  feathers  in  their  headdresses  and  did  not  hesitate  to  let 
it  be  known  that  they  regarded  the  wearing  of  the  bodies  and 
feathers  of  birds  with  great  disfavour. 

He  looked,  too,  with  satisfaction  to  the  considerable  changes 
which  were  now  taking  place  in  consequence  of  County  Councils, 
in  whom  was  already  vested  the  power  of  adopting  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  birds,  having  been  made  by  Parliament  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities.  He  hoped  these  Councils  would  take  care  that 
in  the  schools  under  their  direction  the  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  bird  protection  should  be  so  explained  to  the  children 
that  they  would  understand  that  by  disobedience  to  those  rules 
they  were  breaking  the  law  of  the  land.  He  trusted  also  that  by  the 
attention  now  given  to  Nature  Study  in  schools,  and  more  especially 
by  the  institution  of  Bird  and  Tree  Day,  children  would  learn  how 
much  higher  was  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  watching  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  works  of  Nature  than  in  their  destruction.  He  had  recently 
in  his  park  a  beautiful  Amherst  pheasant,  whose  movements  and 
habits  it  was  most  fascinating  to  observe ;  this  bird  roamed  about  at 
will,  and  eventually  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  a  public  foot¬ 
path  ;  and  one  day  there  came  along  a  small  boy  with  a  catapult, 
who  took  no  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  pheasant,  with  the  result 
that  the  bird  was  killed.  Although  it  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
hope  that  ordinary  education  would  wholly  restrain  the  destruc¬ 
tive  instinct  of  the  human  boy,  he  trusted  that  Nature  Study  and 
Bird  and  Tree  Day  would  do  something  in  that  direction  and 
that  a  feeling  might  be  created  in  favour  of  the  protection  of  birds 
and  other  works  of  Nature  in  place  of  their  sometimes  brutal  and 
senseless  destruction. 

In  the  matter  of  finance,  the  Society,  like  other  societies  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  was  urgently  in  want  of  funds,  particularly 
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to  meet  the  recognized  need  for  Watchers  to  protect  the  breeding- 
places  of  rare  birds.  They  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr  Milnes- 
Gaskell,  besides  his  donation  of  jQ 25  to  start  a  special  fund  for  this 
purpose,  had  liberally  sent  a  further  sum  of  jQ 20  to  assist  it.  Given 
the  money,  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  establishing  such  Watchers ;  but 
even  if  the  Society  succeeded  in  carrying  out  its  views  it  was  most 
desirable  that  its  hands  should  be  strengthened  by  more  effective 
action  on  the  part  of  County  Councils  in  dealing  with  the  protection 
of  rare  birds  and  their  eggs.  As  far  as  his  own  experience  went, 
his  chief  difficulty  was  with  the  collectors,  but  he  recognized  that 
there  were  collectors  and  collectors.  He  himself  had  a  collection 
of  rare  birds,  but  they  were  live  birds,  and  not  kept  in  confinement, 
and  consequently  they  could  not  be  prevented  from  sometimes 
flying  away,  and  then  becoming  the  prey  of  collectors  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  two  Manchurian 
cranes  were  in  eight-and-forty  hours  from  the  time  of  their  escape 
“collected”  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  flamingo  was  after 
three  days  “  collected  ”  in  Lincolnshire. 

Worse  than  the  collector  was  the  professional  birdcatcher,  whom 
he  regarded  with  absolute  abhorrence.  They  were  a  class  of  men 
difficult  to  get  at,  and  he  agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
report  that  unless  the  County  Councils  would  utilize  their  powers 
of  all-the-year-round  protection,  and  the  police  would  enforce  the 
law,  they  would  continue  to  pursue  their  trade  with  profit  to 
themselves. 

This  brought  him  to  the  important  question  of  legislation. 

Modern  legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds  dated  from 
1869.  By  the  Game  Act  of  1831  many  birds  lost  the  protection 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  previous  statutes  ;  the  result  was  a 
wholesale  destruction,  which  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  To  check  the  decrease,  the  Act  of  1869  was  passed  for  the 
Preservation  of  Sea  Birds.  From  1869  onwards  a  variety  of  Acts 
had  been  passed  which  were  designed  for  the  protection  of  birds ; 
but  they  amounted  to  little  more  than  successive  experiments  and 
successive  failures.  At  the  present  moment  statutory  legislation  on 
the  subject  was  contained  in  the  group  of  Wild  Birds  Protection 
Acts,  1880-1896,  supplemented  by  the  recent  Acts  of  1900  and 
1902. 

The  effect  of  these  Acts  was  to  establish  a  close  time,  during 
which  it  was  illegal  to  shoot  or  snare  all  wild  birds.  But  the  penalty 
was  inadequate,  and  the  provision  did  not  apply  to  owners  or  occu¬ 
piers  of  the  land  (and  their  agents),  on  which  the  birds  were  found. 
A  larger  degree  of  protection  was  afforded  to  certain  birds  named  in 
the  schedules  to  the  Act.  The  scheduled  birds  were  protected  by 
heavier  penalties,  and  against  the  owner  of  the  property  or  his  agent. 
Eighty-six  names  of  birds  were  thus  scheduled,  including  160  varieties. 
But  it  was  to  be  noticed  that,  of  the  Order  Passeres ,  only  ten  birds 
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were  scheduled;  yet  to  this  Order  belonged  127  of  our  British 
birds. 

The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  gave  large  powers  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  England,  on  the  application  of  County  Councils  or 
Borough  Councils,  to  vary  or  extend  the  statutory  protection  by 
Order.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  Secretaries  of  State  had 
altered  or  extended  the  periods  during  which  all  birds  are  protected 
in  certain  counties  ;  had  added  specified  birds  to  the  schedule  ;  had 
protected  the  eggs  of  certain  birds  altogether  or  within  defined  areas  ; 
had  set  aside  breeding  areas  in  which  the  eggs  of  all  birds  were  pro¬ 
tected  ;  had  prohibited  the  taking  or  killing  of  birds  throughout  the 
year  on  Sundays.  These  Orders  varied  in  every  county.  Some  Councils 
had  been  active  in  bird  protection  ;  others  supine.  One  Council — 
that  of  Cornwall — had  only  applied  for  the  protection  of  the  eggs  of 
one  bird — the  chough.  Few  Borough  Councils  had  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  to  protect  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 
But,  as  the  law  now  stood,  it  was  through  the  County  Councils  or 
Borough  Councils  that  individuals  interested  in  bird  life  could  best 
secure  the  protection  of  particular  birds.  The  statutes  were  criminal 
statutes  :  but  the  law  could  be  put  into  motion  by  any  individual 
who  applied  for  a  summons.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  convictions  under  the  Wild  Bird  Protection  Acts  since  1893,  the 
first  year  in  which  a  special  record  appeared  in  judicial  statistics  : — 


Year. 

Persons  dealt  with  on  summons. 

Discharged. 
(See  note.f ) 

Convicted. 

Otherwise 
disposed  of. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1893 

177 

174 

3 

93 

84 

1894 

178 

172 

6 

106 

68 

4 

1895 

1 16 

114 

2 

62 

54 

1896 

222 

217 

5 

126 

96 

1897 

207 

206 

1 

93 

114 

1898 

351 

345 

6 

166 

185 

1899 

317 

312 

5 

154 

163 

1900 

317 

308 

9 

189 

128 

Total  ... 

I885 

1848 

37 

989 

892 
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No  later  returns  were  yet  available.* *  The  difficulty  which  existed 
in  carrying  the  law  into  effect  arose  from  several  causes,  notably : — 
(1)  A  general  unwillingness  to  take  the  trouble  to  prosecute  an 


f  Note. — The  Act  of  1880,  in  the  case  of  non-scheduled  birds,  provided  that 
the  offender  “shall  for  a  first  offence  be  reprimanded  and  discharged  upon  the 
payment  of  costs.” 

*  Note. — The  following  are  the  number  of  convictions  obtained  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  ot  Cruelty  to  Animals  under  the  Wild  Birds  Protection 
Act: — 1900 — 101  ;  1901 — in;  1902 — 127. 
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offender,  who  might  escape  with  an  inadequate  penalty.  (2)  The 
uncertainty  of  a  prosecutor’s  powers  owing  to  the  great  confusion 
which  had  arisen  from  the  multiplicity  of  Orders  issued  by  the  Home 
Secretary  appointing  different  close  times  in  different  Counties,  or 
divisions  of  Counties,  and  protecting  a  particular  bird  in  one  locality 
and  not  in  another. 

The  question  of  the  protection  of  wild  birds  would  never  be 
placed  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  until  the  Acts  and  Orders  now  in 
force  were  repealed,  and  a  simpler  Statute  substituted  which  should 
invert  the  present  principle  adopted,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  schedule  all  the  birds  which  require  protection,  and  by 
omitting  certain  species,  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  latter  were 
not  protected,  it  should  enact  that  all  birds  and  their  eggs  were  to  be 
protected  between  certain  dates  under  certain  penalties  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  number  admittedly  destructive  to  crops, 
fruit,  fowl,  or  fish,  which  might  easily  be  enumerated  in  a  schedule, 
providing,  as  in  Lord  Jersey’s  Act,  for  the  confiscation  of  all  birds 
killed  or  taken  during  the  close  time.  If  this  were  done,  the  law 
would  be  much  more  deterrent  in  its  effect  than  was  the  case  at 
present,  and  would  be  more  easily  enforced. 

In  conclusion,  his  Grace  reminded  the  meeting  that  thanks  were 
due  to  Lord  Curzon  for  his  action  in  prohibiting  the  export  of 
feathers  from  India,  and  to  Lord  Jersey  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  for 
their  successful  efforts  in  obtaining  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Bill  of 
July,  1902. 

The  Duchess  of  Somerset,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
she  attended  the  meeting  without  any  intention  of  speaking,  but 
had  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  birds,  and 
willingly  complied.  She  could  not  do  better  than  refer  those 
present  to  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Society  bearing 
upon  the  plume  trade,  which  represented  a  hideous  and  criminal 
warfare  against  the  most  beautiful  of  all  forms  of  life,  and  which 
was  extremely  difficult  to  repress  on  account  of  the  large  vested 
interests  involved.  It  was  also,  difficult  to  enforce  a  social  law 
bearing  upon  dress  and  millinery,  but  all  who  really  loved  birds 
would  be  prepared  to  work  with  the  Society  in  its  earnest 
endeavour  to  preserve  and  protect  them,  and  a  great  increase  of 
sympathy  with  the  protest  made  against  their  wholesale  destruction 
for  decorative  purposes  was  more  and  more  manifest.  If  people 
would  but  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  birds  themselves,  to  their 
songs  on  a  spring  day,  they  could  not  resist  such  sweet  singing,  nor 
could  she  understand  how  anyone  who  watched  a  lark  soaring  to 
heaven,  and  singing  as  it  soared,  could  make  it  an  article  of  food. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  would  find  some  means  of 
entrapping  the  birdcatcher  as  he  trapped  the  birds,  and  that  pro¬ 
tection  would  be  extended  to  birds  by  all  the  County  Councils. 
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The  establishment  of  “  Bird  and  Tree  Day  ”  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  educating  children  ;  many  of  them  were  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  cruelty  involved  in  many  present  practices,  and  unless  they 
were  taught  to  observe  the  beauties  of  nature  they  could  think  of 
nothing  but  to  destroy  the  birds  who  helped  to  make  life  beautiful. 
In  some  countries  where  the  slaughter  of  birds  had  gone  on  un¬ 
checked,  not  a  note  of  song  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  crops  were 
devastated  by  insects.  Then  a  terrible  cry  was  raised  in  favour  of 
the  very  birds  that  had  been  persecuted  and  destroyed.  No  doubt 
some  birds  were  destructive  to  a  certain  extent  to  fruit  and  other 
crops,  but  against  the  small  amount  of  damage  they  committed, 
must  not  be  forgotten  the  services  rendered  in  keeping  within 
limits  the  countless  number  of  insect  enemies,  nor  the  happiness 
and  pleasure  their  loving  ways  and  sweet  singing  gave  to  many. 

The  Duchess  concluded  by  expressing  the  pleasure  it  had  given 
her  to  take  part  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  first  she 
had  attended,  and  her  satisfaction  in  seconding  the  resolution  before 
them. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Lyttelton  proposed  the  election 
of  the  Committee  as  named  in  the  Report.  The  fact  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  ten  years,  and  was  one  of 
its  ardent  well-wishers  gave  him,  he  thought,  a  right  to  speak  on  its 
behalf,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  deal  with  its  work  from  an 
educational  point  of  view.  In  his  own  school — Haileybury — some 
boys  were  members,  and  among  the  most  active  of  the 
Society’s  workers  was  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  his  assistant  masters. 
He  well  remembered  how  Mr.  Kennedy,  when  dining  with  him  ten 
years  ago,  held  forth  upon  the  subject  of  bird  protection  with  a 
vehemence  natural  to  him,  and  he  himself  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  from  that  time.  Mr.  Kennedy  afterwards  lectured  at  the 
school,  with  the  result  that  sixty  of  the  boys  joined.  These  boys 
when  they  went  home  would  descant  on  the  subject  to  their  sisters, 
and  so  the  matter  would  be  discussed  and  interest  spread,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  that  resulted. 

A  great  deal  of  good  could  be  done  in  schools,  and  he  had  just 
been  appealed  to  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  to  take 
action  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  the  various  headmasters  of 
public  schools,  in  one  particular  way.  Most  of  these  schools  were 
haunted  by  country  boys  from  the  neighbourhood  offering  for  sale 
to  young  collectors  the  nests  and  eggs  of  birds.  One  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  dealing  with  a  matter  like  this  was  that  their  constituents 
were  continually  changing  ;  every  year  another  hundred  boys  or  so 
came  into  the  school  and  the  ground  had  to  be  gone  over  afresh. 
Every  single  spring  he  had  to  take  the  strongest  measures  on  behalf 


of  bird  protection.  He  spoke  to  the  boys  himself,  and  rules  were 
put  up  at  the  lodge  threatening  the  infliction  of  direst  penalties  on 
anyone  who  bought  a  single  nest  or  egg.  In  many  other  schools 
this  evil  was  rampant.  In  a  few  days,  therefore,  a  circular  would 
be  issued  by  the  Head  Masters’  Associations  to  the  Head  Masters 
of  all  secondary  schools  begging  them  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
When  the  mind  of  a  Head  Master  was  made  up,  it  was  wonderful 
what  could  be  done. 

Ignorance  was  the  greatest  foe  with  which  they  had  to  contend, 
and  with  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  collecting  it  was  instructive 
to  be  reminded  of  what  happened  not  many  years  ago  in  the 
Education  Department  itself.  The  study  of  nature  was  at  that  time 
taken  up  in  a  very  lop-sided  fashion,  and  an  extraordinary  step  was 
contemplated  by  the  Department.  Orders  were  sent  out  to  every 
elementary  school  in  the  kingdom  enforcing  the  necessity  of  teaching 
children  through  the  eyes  as  well  as  through  the  ears,  and  in  order 
to  effect  this  an  immense  list  of  objects  for  nature  study  was  given, 
including  portions  of  dissected  birds,  whose  beaks  and  feet  and  so 
on  were  to  be  set  before  the  children.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
the  Department  that  if  the  beaks  of  thrushes  and  the  feet  of  bull¬ 
finches  were  to  be  provided  in  every  school  for  this  sort  of  nature 
study  there  would  not  be  many  thrushes  and  bullfinches  left  in  the 
land.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  this  awful  scheme  was  with  very  little 
trouble  nipped  in  the  bud.  This  was  one  of  the  best  things  the 
Society  had  ever  done. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  the  Education  Department  that 
ignorance  existed.  In  the  course  of  an  attempt  to  reach  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  a  letter  was  addressed  to  a  lady  of  the  highest 
station,  drawing  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  egrets  were  being 
exterminated  in  Florida.  The  appeal  was  met  with  the  reply  :  “  I 
cannot  understand  what  difference  it  can  make  to  birds  in  Florida 
what  ladies  wear  in  London.”  Sad  evidence  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  an  educated  lady  ! 

A  great  deal  could  be  done  in  the  home  by  teaching  the  young, 
but  it  was  noticeable  that  a  marked  difference  existed  between  boys 
and  girls,  very  few  boys  taking  an  interest  in  flowers,  very  few  girls 
in  birds.  The  reason  for  the  boy’s  interest  in  birds  was  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  sporting  instinct,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  suppressed, 
could  be  guided.  Much  teaching  was  needed  to  make  children 
learn  what  cruelty  meant,  and  sometimes  a  practical  application 
of  the  lex  tcilionis  was  necessary.  An  enormous  change  had  come  over 
this  country  in  the  regard  for  natural  life  in  general.  When  he  was 
young  not  a  word  was  ever  said  to  him  as  to  kindness  to  animals, 
who  were  never  thought  of  except  in  so  far  as  they  ministered  to 
the  use  or  amusement  of  the  family.  Much  of  this  change  was 
attributable  to  the  popular  literature  on  the  subject,  which  spread 
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an  immense  amount  of  interest,  if  not  of  deep  knowledge  ;  and  such 
books  as  those  of  Mr.  Kearton,  the  bird  photographer,  were  as  a  new 
revelation  to  boys.  At  Haileybury  prizes  were  given,  not  for  collec¬ 
tions  of  any  kind,  but  to  the  boys  who  could  name  the  largest 
number  of  birds  and  identify  them  by  their  song.  The  habit  of 
listening  and  identifying  was  the  beginning  of  everything,  for  after 
observation  would  come  love,  or,  if  not  love,  at  any  rate  common 
sense,  and  this  would  prevent  the  coming  generation  from  repeating 
those  barbarities  which  were  rampant  in  the  past,  and  still  existed  to 
some  extent  in  the  present. 

Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  who  seconded  the  motion,  pleaded 
especially  against  the  wholesale  destruction,  not  of  birds  bright  and 
beautiful  killed  for  the  purposes  of  fashion  and  display,  but  of  other 
birds  whose  extirpation  was  due  to  the  selfish  greed  of  man,  and  was 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  so-called  sport— the  birds  of  prey.  He 
was  not  opposed  to  sport,  but  he  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  inordi¬ 
nate  and  cruel  excess  to  which  it  was  carried,  and  to  that  spirit 
which  was  blind  to  all  that  was  most  beautiful  in  nature  and  would 
sweep  away  anything  and  everything  which  could  be  pointed  out  by 
the  ignorant  and  brutal  as  tending  to  interfere  with  sport,  if,  by  so 
doing,  the  number  of  creatures  slaughtered  at  the  annual  battue 
might  be  increased.  Birds  of  prey  performed  a  useful  function  by 
keeping  down  the  excessive  number  of  certain  birds  such  as  wood- 
pigeons  and  sparrows,  and  small  rodents  such  as  mice ;  but  because 
for  three  months  of  the  twelve,  when  they  had  clamorous  broods  to 
feed,  they  might  be  guilty  of  killing  a  few  young  pheasants  running 
outside  the  coops,  or  of  sucking  the  eggs  of  a  few  partridges  or 
pheasants,  they  were  stigmatized  as  “vermin”  (an  opprobrious  term 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  most  noxious  and  noisome  of 
insects,  not  applied  to  some  of  the  loveliest  creatures  that  had 
ever  come  from  the  hand  of  God),  and  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  illiterate  and  unobservant,  and  sometimes  brutal  and 
bloodthirsty,  gamekeeper,  to  be  put  to  death  by  gun  or  poison  or 
net,  or,  worst  of  all,  by  the  accursed  pole-trap.  The  kestrel,  the 
buzzard,  and  the  whole  race  of  owls  hardly  ever  touched  a  bird  :  but 
for  such  as  these  the  gamekeeper  set  this — he  repeated  the  word — 
accursed  pole-trap.  Those  who  had  seen,  as  he  had,  an  owl  hanging 
head  downwards,  with  both  legs  broken,  dying  by  inches  in  torment, 
could  not  fail  to  be  stirred  by  compassion  and  to  long  for  the  day— 
which  would  shortly  come,  he  believed,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Buxton  family — when  a  Bill  would  be  brought  into  Parliament  to 
put  an  end  to  this  horror. 

He  would  plead  for  the  preservation,  within  reasonable  limits,  of 
every  bird  of  prey,  and  especially  of  the  crow  tribe.  As  a  rule  it 
was  not  the  great  landowner  who  was  so  much  to  blame,  except  in 
the  matter  of  that  culpable  laissez-faire ,  which  led  him  to  put  a  gun 
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into  the  hand  of  his  keeper  without  instructing  him  as  to  what  he 
might  and  what  he  might  not  kill  with  it.  The  British  landowner 
was,  as  a  rule,  pleased  to  see  a  rare  bird  in  his  grounds  ;  if  he 
possessed  a  heronry  it  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  park  ;  and  he 
tolerated  the  otter  in  his  osier  beds  and  the  badger  in  his  sand  hills. 
The  arch  enemy  of  wild  birds  was  the  non-resident  shooting  tenant, 
and  worse  still,  the  syndicate — hateful  word  and  hateful  thing — of 
shooting  tenants.  The  shooting  tenant  had  hardly  any  bowels  of 
compassion ;  the  syndicate  had  none  at  all.  They  valued  the  land 
chiefly  or  wholly  according  to  the  number  of  head  of  game ;  and 
dividing  the  entire  animal  world  into  game  and  vermin,  bade  the 
gamekeeper,  in  the  words  of  King  Lear,  “  kill,  kill,  kill.” 

Under  sinister  influences  such  as  these  in  this  country,  many 
beautiful  birds  had  already  ceased  to  exist,  or  were  fast  disappearing. 
In  other  continents  preserves  for  wild  life  were  being  established,  such 
as  Yellowstone  Park  in  America,  and,  thanks  chiefly  to  Mr.  E.  N. 
Buxton,  the  reserve  established  by  our  own  Legislature  in  Somaliland. 
In  England  we  had  a  preserve  of  a  similar  character  in  Wolmer  Forest, 
and  no  tribute  could  be  more  acceptable  as  a  memorial  to  Gilbert 
White  than  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  that  country,  which  he 
must  have  trodden  so  frequently,  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  birds  and 
animals  he  studied  so  sympathetically.  But  why  should  not  every 
large  estate'in  the  country,  at  any  rate  where  the  owner  was  resident 
— as  was  generally  the  case  in  England — be  in  itself  a  sanctuary  for 
all  wild  liie?  There  was  a  balance  in  nature  which  man  never 
violated  but  to  his  cost.  “  Live,  and  let  live,”  was  the  principle 
demanded  by  sentiment  no  less  than  by  common  sense.  Was  there 
not  room,  not  only  for  game,  but  also  for  the  beautiful  free  creatures 
of  wild  nature?  To  his  mind  there  was  something  to  thrill  the 
imagination  in  the  graceful  hovering  of  the  kestrel,  the  wild  swoop 
of  the  hawk,  the  soaring  circles  of  the  buzzard,  the  solemn  hoot  of 
the  owl,  the  sepulchral  croak  of  the  raven,  and  the  cheerful  chatter 
of  the  magpie  and  the  jackdaw. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Sir  John  Cockburn,  dealing  with  the  aims  and  methods  of 
Nature  Study,  referred  to  the  important  Step  taken  last  year  by  the 
holding  of  the  Nature  Study-  Exhibition  in  London,  with  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  which  he  was  so  closely  associated.  In  that  exhibition 
they  discountenanced  collections  of  eggs  or  plumage,  and  held  to 
the  view  that  children  should  not  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
bediooms,  or  other  places  where  they  kept  their  treasures,  into 
charnel-houses,  but  should  furnish  their  memories  with  rich  stores 
of  observation  of  living  things.  Their  desire  was  not  so  much  to 
stimulate  scientific  study,  which  must  necessarily  be  to  some  extent 
analytical,  as  to  urge  the  study  of  nature  as  a  living  whole.  With 
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this  object  nothing  could  be  wiser  than  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  in  connection  with  its  Bird 
and  Arbor  Day  scheme.  What  was  to  be  desired  was  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  to  observe,  and  to  draw  accurate  inferences 
from  their  observations,  for  without  this  power  all  the  stores  of 
learning  which  the  human  brain  could  hold  were  useless.  It  was 
necessary  that  all  sense-impressions  should  be  made  at  an  early 
age,  while  the  mind  was  plastic,  and  before  it  became,  as  it  were, 
desensitised.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  cruelty  was  never 
so  bad  as  when  the  object  of  it  was  such  a  beautiful  creature  as  a 
living  bird.  For  what  would  the  world  be  without  the  birds  ?  There 
would  be  none  of  the  delight  of  spring,  none  of  the  full  joy  of 
summer ;  all  would  be  winter  in  our  hearts.  The  very  imagery  of 
our  language  could  not  exist,  for  the  bird  was  associated  with  the 
choicest  aspirations  of  the  human  soul. 

He  had  not  known  until  he  read  their  Report  that  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds  with  which  he  had  been  associated  in 
South  Australia  was  an  offshoot  of  this  Society  ;  and  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  meet  in  the  same  work  so  many  persons  of  rank 
and  leading  light  in  this  great  centre  of  the  empire.  The  love  of 
nature  formed  a  strong  bond  of  union,  and  he  trusted  this  bond 
would  long  continue  to  exist  between  the  Society  and  those  engaged 
in  the  advancement  of  Nature  Study,  and  that  the  two  bodies  would 
mutually  reinforce  and  strengthen  one  another. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  made  an  appeal  in  support  of  the  Watchers’ 
Fund.  No  greater  loss,  he  urged,  could  be  sustained  in  the  natural 
life  of  the  country  than  the  loss  of  species.  Without  indicating  the 
districts  on  which  they  desired  to  keep  a  watchful  eye,  he  gave  as  an 
illustration  of  the  need  of  watchers  the  case  of  a  small  area  in  his 
own  county  where  terns  bred  ;  a  collector — dire  name  !  came  along 
when  the  young  birds  were  in  the  down  and  carried  them  all  off  to 
make  “  cases  ”  of.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  an  isolated  instance  ; 
a  good  many  of  the  kind  had  been  experienced.  He  had,  by  way  of 
experiment,  asked  the  co-operation  of  eight  or  ten  large  landowners 
in  the  Epping  Forest  neighbourhood — whose  estates  amounted  in  all 
to  over  20,000  acres — in  preserving  bird-life ;  and  he  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  interesting  them ;  so  long  as  too  much  was  not  asked 
ready  compliance  was  given.  Some  landowners  drew  the  line  at  the 
sparrow-hawk,  but  others  allowed  it  to  breed  and  take  occasional 
toll.  Such  an  experiment  would  be  worth  trying  elsewhere,  and  thus 
a  few  sanctuaries  large  enough  to  serve  as  breeding-places  would  be 
established.  A  short  time  ago  a  sportsman  wrote  to  him  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  some  such  words  as  these  :  “  I  agree  with 
you  that  as  one  gets  on  in  life  the  love  of  the  wilderness  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  I  love  hunting  still,  but  slaughter  is  abhorrent 
to  me.”  This  was  the  expression  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
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thoughtful  men  in  the  world,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  wished  the  sentiment  could  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  sportsman, 
and  still  more  by  every  collector.  If  they  must  collect,  at  any  rate 
let  them  be  merciful,  and  take  only  such  toll  as  might  be  necessary 
for  scientific  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  formerly  of  Calcutta,  speaking  from  the  body  of 
the  room,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  supporters  of  the  Society  would 
not  think  that  everything  was  done  that  was  required  with  respect 
to  bird  protection  in  India.  There  were  laws  in  operation  in  the 
municipalities  and  cantonments,  but  further  protection  was  needed 
in  the  country  districts. 

Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  mentioned  that  at  the  very  time  that  meeting  was  being 
held,  an  auction  sale  of  birds’  skins  and  plumage  was  taking  place  in 
London,  at  which  over  8,800  birds  of  paradise  and  473  packages  of 
“  osprey  ”  feathers,  beside  quantities  of  birdskins,were  being  offered  for 
sale.  They  had  all  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  kind  and 
encouraging  words  of  the  Chairman.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  anyone  worthier  to  fill  the  chair,  for  they  all  knew  how  fond  he 
was  of  the  bird  and  animal  creation. 

Bishop  Barry,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  Society  and  one  who 
took  a  real  and  earnest  interest  in  its  work,  was  glad  to  second 
the  vote  of  thanks.  Their  case  was,  indeed,  singularly  strong.  They 
might  appeal  for  the  protection  of  birds  to  an  enlightened  self- 
interest,  to  scientific  education,  and  to  aesthetic  culture ;  but  there 
was  something  higher  than  that.  The  true  principle  of  humanity 
lay  in  the  care  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  in  the  unity  which  bound 
all  creation  together.  But  they  had  to  contend  with  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  their  crusade ;  they  had  to  fight  the  strong  selfishness 
which  instigated  wanton  destruction  of  birds  either  for  sport  or  for 
personal  adornment,  as  well  as  the  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  of  the 
collector.  He  could  not  trust  to  laws  alone  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  cause.  He  trusted  rather  in  the  formation  of  enlightened  public 
opinion,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of 
supreme  right.  He  earnestly  appealed  to  the  large  company  present 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  which  would  not  be 
merely  transitory,  but  which  would  be  real,  lasting,  active,  and 
practical. 

The  vote  having  been  accorded  by  acclamation,  the  noble 
Chairman,  in  reply,  expressed  his  intention  of  immediately  becoming 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Copies  of  this  Paper  may  be  obtained  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 

Society,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  3,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. ;  also  Cards  of 
Membership,  and  information  respecting  the  Society. 


Witherbv  &  Co.,  Printers,  326,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  92  Holborn. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  London,  on  February  24th,  1904. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presided; 
and  among  those  present,  either  on  the  platform  or  in  the  body  of 
the  hall,  were  Julia  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,  Lady  Evelyn 
Ewart,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Henniker,  Canon  Rawnslev,  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  Hr.  Brewitt  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Brewitt, 
Lady  Pender,  the  Horn  F.  S.  and  Hon.  Mrs.  O’Grady,  Sir  George 
Kekewich,  Sir  Charles  Lawson,  Lady  Stevenson,  the  Macleod  of 
Macleod,  Mr.  E.  G.  B.  Meade- Waldo,  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe 
(Chairman  of  Committee),  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  Mr.  H.  E.  Bresser, 
Mr.  Ernest  Bell,  Mr.  Francis  King,  Mrs.  Owen  Visger,  Miss  C.  V. 
Hall,  Miss  E.  Smith,  Miss  Pollock,  Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  Rev.  Br. 
Finch,  Mrs.  Sturge  (Clifton),  Mrs.  Luther  Holden  (Ipswich),  Mrs. 
Stuart  (Norwich),  Mrs.  Close,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Py craft,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Lodge,  Mrs.  F.  Boyle  Trist,  Miss  Clifton,  Miss  Lena  Barron, 
Miss  Ruston,  Mr.  Frank  Finn,  Mr.  B.  Haworth-Booth,  Mr.  W.  P.  B. 
Stebbing,  Colonel  Benson,  Mrs.  Willis  Bund,  and  many  others. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  said  it 
was  not  necessary  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  Society,  because 
it  was  now  well  known  to  the  whole  country.  It  had  had  a 
successful  and  progressive  existence  with  not  merely  a  prosperous 
present  and  a  useful  past,  but  with,  he  hoped,  a  still  more 
useful  future  before  it.  There  were  one  or  two  misconceptions 
when  the  Society  was  first  started.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  new  league  for  introducing  vegetarian  diet.  It  was  also 
confounded  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  In  a  sense  it  was  quite  true  that  the  object  of  this 
Society  was  to  prevent  wanton  cruelty,  such  as  took  place, 
for  instance,  in  the  destruction  of  the  egrets  at  their  breeding 
places,  which  was  ruthless  cruelty,  and  a  black  offence  against  God 
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and  man  and  Nature.  But  the  great  object  of  this  Society  was  to 
prevent  the  world  from  being  impoverished,  and  part  of  its  beauty 
from  being  lost,  by  the  destruction  of  wild  birds  generally.  The 
methods  by  which  that  might  be  done  were,  first  of  all,  legislation. 
A  great  deal  had  been  done  by  legislation  already,  and  much  of 
that  had  been  due  to  the  instigation  of  the  Society.  All  would  be 
glad  to  see  in  that  morning’s  paper  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  had  passed  a  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  still  further  to  prevent  cruelty  and  destruction 
of  birds,  and  though  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  always  agree 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  every  hope  that  on 
this  occasion  they  would  be  found  in  entire  agreement.  The 
Society  also  desired  that  the  excellent  laws  now  in  existence 
should  be  enforced.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  new  legislation  that 
was  wanted  so  much  as  the  thorough  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
and,  what  was  still  more  necessary,  the  education  of  public  opinion, 
so  that  the  public  would  feel  it  to  be  to  its  own  interest  that  the 
law  should  be  observed.  A  great  compliment  was  paid  to  London 
every  year  by  the  visit  of  large  numbers  of  gulls  to  St.  James’ 
Park  and  other  parts.  Supposing  anyone  were  to  make  a  raid  upon 
those  gulls  and  shoot  them,  and  sell  them  to  millinery  shops  to  be 
bought  and  worn  in  hats,  the  people  who  shot  those  gulls,  the 
people  who  made  them  up  into  hats,  and  the  people  who  bought 
the  hats  and  wore  them,  would  be  all  objects  of  execration.  It 
would  rightly  be  regarded  as  an  offence  against  London,  because 
the  whole  of  the  people  had  a  common  property  in  the  enjoyment 
of  watching  and  observing  those  birds,  and  desired  to  see  them 
protected.  That  kind  of  feeling  ought  to  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  country.  People  ought  to  feel  that  whoever  wantonly  destroyed 
harmless  birds  natural  to  the  country  committed  an  offence  against 
public  happiness,  by  depriving  the  people  of  that  common  property 
which  they  had  in  enjoying  the  sight  of  birds.  There  had  lately 
been  a  correspondence  in  the  Times  about  the  destruction  of  wax- 
wings,  birds  which  only  visited  this  country  in  the  winter. 
If  that  morning  he  (the  Chairman)  had  received  a  letter 
telling  him  that,  within  reach  of  London,  there  was  a  place  where 
waxwings  could  be  seen,  very  probably  a  letter  would  have  been 
read  that  afternoon  to  say  that  he  had  been  called  away  from 
London  on  urgent  business,  and  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 
He  would  have  gone  not  to  shoot  the  wax-wings,  but  to  see  them, 
and  it  would  have  been  open  to  anybody  else  who  was  interested 
in  birds  to  have  the  same  pleasure.  But  what  was  the  case  now  ? 
Now,  if  the  papers  stated  that  waxwings  had  appeared  in  this 
country,  giving  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  seen,  someone 
would  go  and  shoot  them  at  once,  and  by  his  thoughtless  folly 
would  deprive  not  only  himself,  but  everybody  else  of  the  pleasure 
they  might  have  had  in  seeing  the  birds  in  life.  He  hoped  the  time 
would  come  when  the  appearance  of  a  rare  bird  would  cause  many 
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people  to  go  to  see  it,  but  that  not  one  would  go  to  shoot  it.  That 
was  the  particular  sort  of  millenium  which  this  Society  wanted  to 
bring  about;  and  when  it  was  reached  the  Society  might  be 
dissolved,  because  it  would  have  come  to  embrace  the  whole 
country.  But  that  state  of  things  was  a  long  way  off.  The  wax¬ 
wing  was  not  nearly  as  strong  an  instance  of  the  destruction  of 
rare  birds  as  might  be  given,  because  it  was  only  a  winter  visitor 
to  this  country,  along  with  the  fieldfare,  the  redwing,  and  bramble- 
finch,  and  did  not  stay  to  breed.  But  there  were  other  birds,  like 
the  hoopoe,  which  came  rarely,  but  came  in  the  breeding  season  ; 
and  if  they  were  only  left  undisturbed,  the  number  of  British  birds 
might  be  enriched  by  new  breeding  species. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  done  to  preserve  wild  bird  life  by 
establishing  sanctuaries  as  St.  James’  and  other  parks  of  Jjondon 
were  sanctuaries  for  the  gulls.  A  very  large  number — perhaps 
half — of  the  gulls  which  came  every  winter  to  St.  James’  Park  were 
young  ones  brought  by  the  old  birds.  So  that  once  a  sanctuary 
was  formed  the  happy  relations  established  between  bird  and  man 
might  go  on  indefinitely  and  for  ever.  Another  instance  was  that 
of  Waterton’s  Park  in  Yorkshire,  where  numbers  of  birds  settled 
simply  because  the  place  was  left  undisturbed.  Another  case  he 
knew  of  was  a  small  place  consisting  only  of  a  garden  and  two 
ponds,  where  almost  at  any  time  in  the  winter  four  different  species 
of  wild  duck  might  be  seen,  and  of  these  some,  at  any  rate,  spent 
the  whole  winter  there. 

It  was  quite  true  that  only  a  few  people  had  parks  and  lakes 
out  of  which  they  might  make  sanctuaries,  and  not  everybody  could 
have  even  a  garden  and  a  pond ;  but  a  very  large  number  of  people 
could  spend  some  time  in  their  holidays  walking  about  roads  and 
lanes  and  pathways  or  along  the  shore  ;  and  if  they  would  only 
train  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  they  would  find  that  the  walk  by 
the  shore  with  a  pair  of  field  glasses  would  give  them  more  pleasure 
than  any  sportsman  could  get  out  of  the  same  walk  by  going  with 
a  gun.  When  that  happy  state  of  feeling  was  arrived  at  shooting 
would  become  restricted  to  birds  which  were  of  use  for  food.  The 
Society  had  no  quarrel  with  sport  which  consisted  in  shooting  birds 
which  were  plentiful  and  which  were  used  for  food,  and  none  of 
the  legislation  which  it  had  promoted  had  ever  interfered  with  sport 
in  any  way.  On  the  contrary  the  enforcement  of  that  legislation 
would  promote  preservation,  which  was  of  course  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  sportsman  as  well  as  the  actual  shooting.  The  chief  difficulty 
really  was  the  private  collector,  the  man  who  wished  to  have  a  rare 
specimen  in  his  own  private  museum.  Now  there  were  collectors 
and  collectors.  A  collection  of  living  things,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  Park,  where  the  animals 
and  birds  could  breed  and  live  a  natural  existence  was,  he  thought, 
an  entirely  good  collection,  and  interested  people,  not  in  the  death, 
but  in  the  life  of  animals,  and  that  was  a  thoroughly  good 
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thing.  He  also  admitted  that  there  must  be  in  the  country  a 
certain  number  of  public  museums  and  collections,  because  in 
that  way  people  gained  knowledge,  and  knowledge  added  to 
happiness.  But  the  person  who  did  do  mischief  was  undoubtedly 
the  private  collector — the  man  who  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
thing  in  life,  but  who  wished  to  possess  it  dead,  and  stuff  it,  and 
put  it  in  a  glass  case.  The  ideal  of  the  private  collector,  or  at  any 
rate  of  some  private  collectors,  seemed  to  be  that  all  birds  should 
be  exterminated,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  except  one  pair  of 
each  species  stuffed,  and  one  clutch  of  eggs,  and  that  these  should 
be  in  his  own  private  possession.  People  whose  great  desire  was 
to  possess  rarities  and  keep  them  in  their  own  houses  had  much 
better  take  to  collecting  stamps.  The  stamp  collector  wished  just 
the  same  thing.  He  would  like  an  issue  of  stamps  to  come  out 
which  would  be  a  small  issue  ;  he  would  then  like  it  to  cease,  and 
he  would  be  very  glad  if  the  whole  was  lost  except  the  particular 
specimens  in  his  own  album.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said  against 
that,  because  as  fast  as  one  issue  of  stamps  disappeared  another 
came  oat  to  take  its  place,  and  the  variety  of  stamps  in  the  world 
was  increased.  Bat  when  once  one  particular  species  of  bird — 
such  as  the  Great  Auk,  for  instance — was  destroyed  it  could  never 
be  reproduced,  nor  could  any  new  sjiecies  be  created  ;  and  the 
world  was  so  much  the  poorer.  What  the  Society  wished  was  to 
prevent  the  world  becoming  less  beautiful,  and  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  the  same,  and  possibly  even  better  opportunities 
of  enjoying  wild  life  than  we  ourselves  enjoyed.  It  was  the 
tendency  of  the  age  more  and  more,  he  was  glad  to  say,  to  try  and 
make  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life  common  and  appreciated,  and 
one  object  of  the  Society  was  to  preserve  the  wild  bird  life  of 
this  country,  because  it  believed  that  by  so  doing  it  was  adding 
to  the  common  stock  of  innocent,  healthy,  and  refreshing  happiness, 
available  for  everybody  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley  seconded  the  motion,  saying  that 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
very  important  subject  before  them.  While  the  country  was 
divided  into  two  camps — Protectionists  and  Free  Traders — in  that 
particular  room  all  were  Protectionists,  they  all  believed  in  the 
protection  of  birds.  He  felt  he  must  first  of  all  express  his  thanks 
to  the  Society  for  indefatigable  work  in  the  past  year  in  teaching 
that  among  the  best  friends  of  man  are  these  winged. creatures  of 
the  wood  and  field  ;  and  then  congratulate  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  for 
his  brave  steering  of  the  Pole-trap  Bill  through  the  House.  Those 
who,  like  himself,  had  seen  the  torture  of  the  pole  trap  to  a  strong¬ 
winged  bird  like  the  buzzard  on  the  Cumberland  fells,  felt  that  the 
work  was  a  really  deep  religious  one,  for  as  Wordsworth  said, 

“  Who  cannot  feel  for  every  living  thing, 

Hath  faculties  that  he  hath  never  used.” 
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When  that  Bill  became  law,  as  he  was  sure  it  must  now,  they 
would  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  a  grea/t  cloud  of  agony  which 
hung  over  all  the  moors  and  wild  places  of  the  country. 

He  considered  that  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
functions  of  the  Society  was  their  attempt  to  educate  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  to  a  love  and  to  a  knowledge  of  bird  and 
tree  life.  Bird  and  Tree  Challenge  Shields,  as  they  knew,  had  been 
offered  last  year  to  four  different  counties,  and  it  was  his  great 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  read  carefully  and  examine  the  essays 
that  were  sent  in  by  Westmoreland,  the  county  neighbour  to  the 
one  in  which  he  lived.  He  could  assure  them  that  the  work  showed 
an  intelligent  and  appreciative  interest  in,  and  careful  observation 
of,  bird  and  tree  life  around  the  little  village  of  Warcop.  Hot 
only  did  these  children  show  that  they  had  observed  with  their 
eyes  and  minds  wide  awake  the  extraordinary  felicity  of  the  changes 
of  tree  life  through  the  year,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  and 
constant  variety  of  the  bird  nature,  but  they  had  also  used  their 
hands  as  illustrators,  and  had  made  really  beautiful  drawings. 
He  urged  very  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  all  present  the 
educational  value  of  this  Bird  and  Arbor  Hay,  as  it  was  called. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  country  knew  that  unless  country  life  could 
be  made  full  of  interest,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  induce  the  farm 
lads  and  lassies  to  stay  there ;  and  everything  they  could  do  to 
make  more  attractive  the  ordinary  life  of  the  toiler  in  the  fields 
was  a  distinct  gain  to  the  nation’s  being.  Nor  was  it  only  a  question 
of  the  training  of  elementary  scholars  to 1  care  for  bird  and  tree  life. 
It  did  not  stop  there,  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
indirect  training  it  gave  in  quick  and  safe  and  sure  observation  was 
of  the  utmost  value.  We  had  learned  in  the  last  Boer  war  the 
need  of  trained  eyes  and  swift  observation  for  our  soldiers,  and  in 
domestic  service  it  was  seen  to-day  how  great  was  the  need  of  swift 
eyes  and  habits  of  observation.  The  Society  deserved  the  thanks  of 
all  who  believed  that  Britain  without  eyes  would  not  hold  its  place  in 
the  great  first  rank  of  nations,  and  that  Britain  with  eyes  could  do 
so,  and  he  specially  urged  upon  those  present  to  back  up  the  Society, 
to  push  this  educational  scheme  forward  so  that  all  the  girls  and 
the  boys  of  the  elementary  schools  from  early  days  should  have  that 
trauing  to  the  eye  which  the  habit  of  observation  and  the  love  of 
nature  would  certainly  bring.  Throughout  all  the  country, 
wherever  he  had  gone  and  made  inquiry  about  this  work,  he  had 
found  that  the  immense  interest,  outside  the  school  hours,  of  the 
Bird  and  Tree  Hay  had  so  added  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child, 
that  the  master  and  the  mistress  had  said  that  instead  of  losing  it 
seemed  to  be  giving  the  children  time — they  were  able  to  be  more 
swift  in  their  lessons,  and  more  able  to  do  their  wTork  in  school 
because  this  habit  of  observation  had  been  trained  out  of  school. 
And  when  they  saw  how  a  little  elementary  knowledge  of  natural 
history  gained  early  went  with  increasing  power  and  preservative 


power  for  the  best  moral  life  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  when  they  came 
to  be  man  and  woman,  they  would  feel  that  a  godly  work  as  well 
as  a  really  British  work — a  work  for  the  nation — was  done  by  so 
encouraging  them  to  become  naturalists. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  had 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Members  and  others  that  on  the 
whole  the  finances  were  in  a  sound  state,  though  this  year,  it  was 
true,  they  had  spent  rather  more  than  their  income  on  the  General 
account.  Any  additional  assistance  received  by  way  of  subscription 
or  donation  would  be  not  only  gratefully  received,  but  very  well 
expended,  as  there  was  unlimited  scope  for  the  action  of  the 
Society,  and  they  were  only  limited  by  the  want  of  funds. 
They  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  for  his  generous 
support  of  the  Watchers’  Fund  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
again,  he  was  glad  to  say,  this  year.  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his 
remarks  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  not  only  protecting  birds 
generally  in  the  counties,  but  of  having  as  far  as  possible  sanc¬ 
tuaries  where  they  should  be  undisturbed  and  left  in  their  wild 
state.  That  was  the  object  and  the  idea  of  the  Watchers’  Fund  ; 
a  fund  which  he  specially  commended  to  their  attention.  He  was 
glad  to  say,  not  only  had  they  this  Fund,  but  they  had  been  able 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  the  active  support  of  His  Majesty’s 
servants  the  coastguard  in  assisting  to  carry  out  this  work.  He 
thought  it  very  striking  testimony  to  the  position  of  the  Society, 
and  to  the  good  work  that  they  had  done,  that  they  had  obtained 
this  official  assistance. 

The  Chairman  and  Canon  Rawnsley  referred  in  very  kind  terms 
to  a  Bird  Protection  Bill  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  through 
the  House  of  Commons  last  night.  He  had  been  in  the  House 
now  more  years  than  he  cared  to  remember,  and  could  claim, 
at  least,  to  have  done  two  useful  things,  and  they  were  both,  he 
was  glad  to  say,  in  connection  with  Bird  Protection  Bills.  His 
Bill  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  which  he  really  thought  had  had 
a  very  useful  effect,  enabled  the  magistrate  not  only  to  fine  the 
breaker  of  the  law  but  to  confiscate  the  bird  or  the  egg  taken. 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  previous  Acts — a  hole  in  the  net 
through  which  many  escaped — was  that  the  value  of  the  skin  of  a 
rare  bird  was  of  perhaps  some  pounds  value,  and  the  utmost  fine 
that  could  be  imposed  was  twenty  shillings.  This  second  Bill,  which 
he  hoped  would  pass  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Granby,  and  be  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book,  was  to  prohibit  the  very  cruel  pole-trap.  That  trap, 
no  doubt,  was  ostensibly  set  in  order  to  kill  birds  of  prey,  but  it 
was  much  more  effective  in  killing  owls  and  other  harmless  birds, 
and  birds  which  they  desired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect. 

The  Chairman  had  spoken  of  the  much  greater  interest  which 


all  naturalists  now  felt  in  watching  birds  than  in  killing  them; 
and  he  thought  the  Society  was  indebted  to  men  like  the  brothers 
Kearton  and  others,  who  had  shown  in  their  books  that  far  more 
pleasure  could  be  found  in  photographing  birds,  and  visualizing  them 
in  that  way,  than  by  killing  them  and  putting  them  into  collections. 
The  mere  fact  of  there  being  so  many  present  that  afternoon  was 
a  testimony  to  the  work  which  this  Society  had  done,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  sympathy  felt  of  late  years  with  its  objects.  He  thought 
that  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  birds  it  must  be  done  through  the 
local  authority,  and  where  a  local  authority  neglected  its  duties  then 
they  must  bring  the  force  of  public  pressure  to  bear  upon  it.  He 
believed,  however,  that  not  only  had  County  Councils,  as  a  whole, 
taken  a  greater  interest  in  the  work,  but  year  by  year,  almost 
month  by  month,  they  were  making  their  regulations  more  strin¬ 
gent,  and  were  really  interested  in  the  protection  of  birds. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  called  on  Macleod  of  Macleod,  the 
owner  of  St.  Hilda,  and  therefore  he  was  glad  to  say  of  the  St. 
Hilda  wren,  to  move  the  next  resolution. 

Macleod  of  Macleod  moved,  “  That  the  ^Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  printed  on  the  accompanying  paper,  be  elected.” 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  told  them  that  he  happened  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  very  interesting  little  island  of  St.  Hilda,  which  they  might 
have  noticed  had  a  paragraph  to  itself  in  the  last  one  or  two  reports 
of  this  Society.  The  island  was  situated  about  50  miles  from  any 
other  land,  out  on  the  Atlantic  on  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  and 
was  practically  a  rock  on  which  large  numbers  of  sea-fowl — countless 
numbers— bred.  The  point  that  interested  the  Society  was  this: 
When  the  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  was  passed,  the  island  of 
St.  Hilda  was  specially  exempted,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
earned  their  living  by  catching  these  sea-fowl.  This  was  perfectly 
true.  The  population,  75  souls  all  told,  did  get  their  living  this 
way,  and  no  doubt  the  island  should  be  exempted  as  regards  these 
birds.  But  there  were  certain  other  birds  which  were  very  rare, 
and  every  year  became  rarer  ;  and  under  the  Act  as  it  stood  now, 
there  was  no  possible  means  of  protecting  them.  The  bird 
he  specially  alluded  to  was  the  St.  Hilda  Wren,  which  differed 
in  a  slight  degree  from  the  wren  on  the  mainland.  It  was  a 
beautiful  little  bird,  and  as  of  course  there  were  not  many  of 
them,  it  really  was  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  that  it  should  be 
protected.  His  factor  who  managed  the  island,  and  knew  more 


*  Note. — The  list  of  the  Committee  included  the  names  printed  on  the  first- 
page  of  the  Annual  Report,  together  with  the  following: — Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Henniker,  Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  E.  Kelsall,  M.A.,  H.  A.  Pajmter, 
Esq.,  Miss  L.  Pollock,  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  and  R.  Boswortli  Smith,  Esq. 
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about  the  birds  than  anybody,  wrote  that  all  the  birds  of  St.  Kilda 
should  be  protected  except  those  required  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants,  namely,  fulmar  petrel,  gannet,  razorbill,  guillemot,  and 
puffin.  “  As  much  as  J21  10s.  has  been  paid  for  a  wren’s  nest  with 
full  clutch  of  eggs,  while  the  eggs  of  the  forked-tail  petrel  are  sold 
in  large  quantities  at  a  shilling  each,  and  also  those  of  the  stormy 
petrel.  The  live  birds  are  caught  and  kept  in  boxes  until  some 
steamer  with  tourists  comes  to  the  bay,  and  many  of  them  die  of 
starvation.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Manx  shear-water  and  wren. 
You  only  hear  the  wrren  occasionally  about  the  village,  and  before 
long  there  will  be  none  even  on  the  islands.”  He  might  remind 
them  that  the  last  place  where  the  Great  Auk  was  seen,  was,  he 
believed,  the  island  of  8t.  Kilda,  and  he  had  very  little  doubt  that 
if  there  had  been  a  Bird  Protection  Society  in  those  days,  they 
might  have  had  the  Great  Auk  still.  It  was  not  too  late  to  save  the 
wren  and  the  charming  little  forked-tail  petrel,  which  were  getting 
rarer  every  year,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  unless  there  was  an 
alteration  in  the  Act.  As  the  owner  of  the  island  he  should  be 
extremely  pleased  to  see  St.  Kilda  brought  under  the  Act,  except 
with  regard  to  those  five  birds  required  for  the  people’s  livelihood, 
and  would  gladly  co-operate  for  this  purpose  with  the  energetic 
officials  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Meade  Waldo,  whose  knowledge  as  a 
field  ornithologist  was,  he  believed,  second  to  that  of  nobody  in 
the  country,  to  second  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Meade  Waldo  said  he  had  alwavs  taken  immense  interest 

%/ 

in  the  protection  of  birds,  and  from  his  own  observation  entirely 
agreed  that  the  general  feeling  of  pleasure  in  seeing  our  rarer  birds 
had  very  largely  increased.  In  his  own  part  of  the  country 
(Penshurst,  Kent)  he  found  that  during  the  last  thirty  years 
almost  all  the  birds  that  used  to  be  considered  rare  had  become 
not  rare  at  all.  All  the  woodpeckers  were  very  common  ;  all  the 
owls  were  quite  numerous,  with  the  exception  of  the  long-eared 
owl.  They  had  great  numbers  of  the  little  owd  from  Southern 
Europe — he  had  seen  as  many  as  sixteen  on  the  telegraph  wires 
between  the  stations — and  they  had  also  in  the  woods  the  Ural 
owl,  one  of  the  rarest  owls  in  the  world. 

He  found  now  that  the  cottagers,  although  he  had  never  asked 
them  to  do  so,  put  up  bird  boxes.  This  was  a  most  engaging 
custom,  and  it  was  extraordinary,  even  when  there  was  an  abundance 
of  natural  places  for  birds’  nests,  to  see  the  number  of  birds  that 
came  to  build  in  the  boxes.  Their  boxes  were  used  by  the  tawny  and 
barn  owl,  and  especially  by  stock  doves,  and  often  by  jackdaws, 
and  the  small  ones  by  the  tits  and  hole-breeding  birds.  If  the 
boxes  were  placed  low  down,  they  were  very  seldom  taken  by  house 
sparrows. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe  proposed  that  the  petition  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Society  under  a  Koyal  Charter  as  drawn 
up  by  the  Society’s  Committee  be  approved.  He  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  for  ten  years  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
during  those  ten  years  the  Society  had  grown,  and  still  was  growing, 
and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  would  continue  to  grow  and  expand. 
Like  many  other  institutions  it  was  originally  conceived  on  too  small 
lines,  and  the  result  was  that  at  the  present  moment  they  found 
themselves  with  increasing  work  to  do,  and  insufficient  means  for 
carrying  it  out.  In  1898  an  appeal  was  made  to  members  of  this 
Society  to  become  “  Fellows,”  and  to  subscribe  the  usual  amount 
of  one  guinea.  There  were  now  132  of  such  subscribers,  but  that 
number  was  insufficient,  and  he  should  not  be  content,  and  he  knew 
his  Committee  would  not  be  satisfied,  until  that  number  reached 
500.  The  Honorary  Treasurer  had  told  them  that  they  had  £650 
invested.  This  should  be  increased  to  at  least  £2000  in  order  to 
place  the  finances  of  the  Society  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  There 
were  about  24,000  members,  but  they  had  been  enrolled  from 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  and  many  could  not  be  expected  to 
contribute  more  than  a  nominal  sum. 

As  an  educational  Society,  they  had  an  enormous  field  of  labour 
before  them.  For  the  last  three  years  their  efforts  to  establish  the 
Bird  and  Tree  Day  had  been  approved.  That  cost  money  for 
shields,  prizes,  and  so  on,  and  if  it  was  to  be  extended,  as  he  hoped 
it  would  be,  until  every  County  had  its  School  Competition  shield, 
they  must  certainly  have  more  means  at  their  disposal.  The  matter 
was  made  very  much  easier  now,  inasmuch  as  education  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  County  Councils,  who  also  had  the  framing  of  the 
Bird  Orders,  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  would  enter 
heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  give  every  facility  for  the  elementary 
schools  to  enter  for  the  competitions. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Society’s  income  was  spent  in  publica¬ 
tions.  Since  1896,  when  the  Educational  and  School  Series  was 
started,  no  less  than  164,000  copies  had  been  printed  and  circulated. 
Of  general  leaflets  they  had  now  a  series  of  48,  which  were  very 
popular,  many  having  been  re-published  time  after  time.  No  less 
than  567,000  had  been  printed.  As  regards  lists  and  charts  of 
Orders,  necessary  owing  to  the  action  of  the  various  County 
Councils,  and  minor  publications,  they  had  issued  85,000,  making  a 
total  of  about  825,000  publications  issued  since  the  commencement 
of  this  Society.  When  he  told  them  that  in  addition  to  all  the 
work  of  this  department  no  less  than  27,000  despatches  were, 
during  1903,  handed  in  to  the  post  office,  they  would  understand 
that  things  wrere  pretty  busy  at  3,  Hanover  Square.  Then  there 
were  numerous  branches  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  be  com¬ 
municated  with,  the  issue  of  lantern  lectures  and  lantern  slides, 
Bird  and  Tree  papers  to  be  circulated,  and  essays  examined,  and 
last  year  a  great  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  with  the  Coastguard 
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papers.  When  the  Pole-trap  Bill  had  passed  through  the  House 
of  Lords  they  would  have  obtained  three  Acts  on  the  Statute  Book, 
and  he  should  not  rest  content  until  the  Bill,  consolidating  all  the 
previous  Acts,  passed  into  law. 

To  place  the  Society  on  a  firmer  and  better  basis,  and  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  objects  and  work,  the  Committee  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  should  approach 
His  Majesty  in  Council  in  order  to  obtain  a  Boyal  Charter.  By 
this  Charter  as  drafted,  the  constitution  of  the  Society  as  it  had 
existed  had  been  most  carefully  preserved,  though  in  one  or  two 
minor  points  it  had  been  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  small 
departure,  and  after  being  fully  considered  at  several  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  final  draft  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bell,  in  seconding  the  motion,  thought  that  after 
Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe’s  very  useful  explanation  it  only  remained  for 
him  to  say  that  the  subject  had  been  discussed  very  carefully  in 
Committee,  and  they  had  come  to  a  unanimous  conclusion  that  it 
was  very  desirable  to  have  such  a  Charter. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  I).  Bees,  in  referring  to  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
Beport,  urged  that  to  pacify  the  dealers  in  bird  skins  the  Society 
should  press  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  for  the  protection  all  over 
India  of  all  birds  during  the  breeding  season,  instead  of  the  Act 
forbidding  the  export  of  feathers. 

Sir  Charles  Lawson  said  that  he  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  skins,  and  thought  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  acted  uncommonly  well  and  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  seek  to  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 
— himself  a  naturalist,  and  in  every  way  probably  the  best  man  that 
they  could  have  had — for  so  kindly  presiding. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  and 
carried. 

The  Chairman  having  replied,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Copies  of  this  Paper  may  be  obtained  ox  the  Plonorary  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  3,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. ;  also  information  respecting:  the 
Society. 


Witherby  &  Co.,  Printers,  326,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  92  Holborn. 


Birirs. — No.  17.  [1st  to  ^th  Thousand] 


THE  BIRDS  AS  LABOURERS. 

THEIR  WORK  AND  WAGES. 


SHAVE  been  looking  through  the  list  of  British  birds  to 
see  how  many  species  included  in  it  are  or  are 
supposed  to  be  injurious.  Putting  hawks  and  owls  out  of  the 
question,  *  I  can  only  find  thirty-seven  species  against  which  I 
have  ever  heard  any  charges  brought  of  damaging  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  horticulturist,  or  fruit-farmer  in  England.  From  this 
list  of  thirty-seven  species  I  must  immediately  remove  eight, 
because  the  damage  done  by  them  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
unappreciable.  These  eight  species  are  the  robin,  whitethroat, 
lesser  whitethroat,  garden  warbler,  and  blackcap,  whose  offence 
is  that  they  take  a  little  of  our  (often  wasting)  small  fruits 
quite  late  in  the  summer  ;  the  nuthatch,  which  will  steal  nuts  ; 
the  linnet,  which  may  do  some  damage  to  swede — and  turnip- 
seed  crops,  although  no  complaint  has  yet  reached  me  ;  and 
the  twite,  which  is  said  to  damage  newly-sprouting  corn  in  the 
Shetlands,  and  therefore  may  do  some  damage  in  England, 
although  personally  I  am  not  aware  of  any  that  it  does,  and  I 
know  the  flocks  which  come  south  in  winter,  prefer  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  muddy  estuaries.  The  house-sparrow  I  must  leave 
out  of  my  remarks  entirely  in  this  place. 

We  have  remaining  twenty-eight  species.  There  are  four 
of  the  thrush  family,  which  take  some  fruit  in  summer,  but 
which  live  during  the  rest  of  the  year  on  worms,  slugs,  snails 
(of  which  they  consume  a  large  quantity),  grubs  and  (in 
autumn  and  severe  weather),  wild  berries.  We  have  four 
titmice  or  tomtits,  and  the  detailed  evidence  I  think  proves 


*  All  farmers  and  gardeners  should,  of  course,  protect  those  destroyers  of  field-mice 
and  rats,  the  owls  and  the  kestrel. 
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that  they  do  us  much  more  good  than  harm — but,  unfortunately 
for  them,  so  much  of  the  good  they  do  is  done  out  of  sight. 
And  perhaps  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  people  notice  and  observe  the  food  of  birds  only 
when  they  happen  to  catch  the  birds  doing  them  damage,  or 
apparent  damage !  We  have  also  on  the  list  the  hawfinch, 
greenfinch,  tree-sparrow,  brambling,  chaffinch  and  bullfinch, 
all  of  which  (more  or  less),  certainly  do  some  damage  to 
farmers  and  gardeners ;  but  only  at  certain  short  periods  of 
the  year.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good.  The  chaffinch,  for  instance,  a  most  annoying 
bird  at  seed  time,  eats  a  great  many  insects  (besides  feeding  its 
young  on  them)  and  weed-seeds,  and  is  one  of  our  most  useful 
birds.  The  brambling  possibly  picks  up  some  scattered  grains 
of  spring-sown  corn,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  a  great  eater  of 
weed-seeds.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  goldfinch  is  a  purely 
beneficial  bird.  The  common  bunting  has  been  accused  of 
pulling  straws  out  of  ricks  for  the  sake  of  the  grain,  but  the 
damage  which  it  would  be  possible  to  do  to  a  well-built  rick  in 
this  way  would  be  extremely  small.  The  yellow  bunting,  a 
winter  visitor  to  stackyards,  seems  to  prefer  small  seeds  to 
corn,  and  eats  many  weed-seeds.  We  should  remember  that 
many  of  our  small  birds  which  do  us  so  much  good  in  summer 
by  destroying  insects,  require  to  be  kept  alive  on  something 
else  during  severe  weather  and  the  dead  of  winter.  We  must 
not  grudge  them  a  little  corn — even  stored  corn  ; — while  when 
they  flock  into  the  stackyards  and  pick  up  the  scattered  grain 
they  at  the  most  rob  the  poultry,  and  in  gleaning  the  stubbles  they 
do  actual  good  (apart  from  eating  weed-seeds),  by  picking  up 
the  shed  corn  which  would  the  next  year  make  the  following 
crop  untidy  by  germinating  and  sprouting  up  amongst  it. 
Who  would  grudge  larks  the  few  grains  of  newly-drilled  oats 
and  wheat  they  may  dig  up,  when  the  vast  number  of  weed- 
seeds  and  insects  they  pick  off  the  stubbles,  fallows  and  plough- 
ings  is  considered  ?  The  evidence  for  and  against  our  small 
birds  is  too  long  to  give  here  in  detail.  It  will  be  found  in  a 
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chapter  on  Miscellaneous  Small  Birds,  which  I  contributed 
to  a  book  by  various  hands,  called  “  Ornithology  in  relation  to 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  ”  (Allen  &  Co.,  1893),  to  which 
I  would  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Upon 
the  much  vexed  question  of  the  rook  and  the  farmer,  I  must 
also  refer  them  to  my  article  on  the  rook  in  the  same  work, 
where  the  evidence  for  and  against  this  bird  is  brought  together 
and  fully  discussed. 

The  magpie,  jackdaw,  and  crow  are  all  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous  sometimes  ;  but,  on  the  6ther  hand,  the  amount  of 
worms  and  grubs  they  must  eat  is  enormous.  The  raven  is 
so  scarce  now  in  England  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  It  certainly  attacks  young  lambs  freely  on  the 
Welsh  mountains,  but  it  is  only  during  a  small  portion  of  the 
year  that  it  is  possible  to  get  young  lamb.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  against  the  starling  is  that  he  takes  ripe  fruit,  sometimes 
(under  exceptional  circumstances)  in  considerable  quantities  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  when  we  read  M.  Prevost’s  catalogue 
of  the  starling’s  food  during  the  year,  and  consider  the  vast 
flocks  of  these  birds  we  see  on  our  grass  lands,  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  starling  is  a  most  useful  bird. 
With  regard  to  our  wild  pigeons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ring  dove  is  a  most  destructive  bird,  though  even  this  species 
does  some  good  ;  the  stock  dove,  in  some  (proved)  particulars, 
is  less  harmful,  and  the  turtle  dove,  which  leaves  us  in  autumn, 
is  only  very  occasionally  complained  of.  With  regard  to 
pheasants  and  partridges,  for  my  part  I  can  only  say  that  I  do 
not  attach  importance  to  the  suggestion  of  damage  done  by 
them. 

After  all,  the  gist  of  the  question  is  this — What  wages  are 
we  willing  to  pay  for  services  done  ?  Who  can  estimate 
adequately  the  magnitude  of  the  services  the  birds  render  us  ? 
No  human  means  or  device  would  in  any  degree  suffice  to 
check  the  enormous  increase  of  those  noxious  insects  (and  the 
consequent  extensive  ravages  upon  our  crops)  which  would 
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certainly  ensue  if  we  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  our 
feathered  defenders.  Without  them  we  should  be  powerless 
to  check  the  ravages  which  would  be  committed  by  the  swarms 
of  slugs,  snails,  caterpillars  and  injurious  grubs  which  would 
overrun  our  gardens  and  fields.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount 
of  weed-seeds  those  flocks  of  small  birds  ranging  the  fields  day 
after  day  consume  ?  It  is  no  use  a  man  saying  he  would 
rather  do  without  the  birds,  and  destroy  the  insects  and  weeds 
himself.  He  could  not  do  it !  It  is  true  that  the  birds  do  do 
us  some  damage  ;  that  they  do  claim  some  of  the  fruit  in 
autumn — (and  what  a  lot  is  wasted  in  almost  every  garden  !) — 
some  of  our  grain  in  winter,  and  something  in  the  way  of 
salad  or  vegetable  food  in  spring  and  summer.  But  we  ought 
not  in  times  of  insect  scarcity  to  grudge  them  a  minute 
fraction  of  those  crops  which  they  have  preserved  for  our  use 
from  their  insect  foes  ;  crops  grown  on  the  land  they  have 
helped  to  keep  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 

it-.  *  :  *  1  Jt  i  .  .  i  .  .  /  J 

After  all,  the  wages  are  very  small.  The  work  must  be 
done  ;  only  the  birds  can  do  it.  They  will  never  strike  ;  but 
do  not  let  us  try  and  “  dock”  their  well-earned  wages,  or  to 
starve  them  out  in  hard  times.  If  we  do,  we  may  find  (when  it 
is  too  late)  that  when  the  land  ought  to  have  been  cleaned  of 
weed-seeds  and  insects  we  were  short-handed,  and  that  the 
work  has  been  “  scamped.”  We  may  even,  in  long-continued 
hard  weather,  have  to  give  a  little  out-door  relief  when  work 
and  wages  alike  lie  buried  under  the  snow. 

r  o.  v.  APLIN, 

Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union. 

Author  of  the  “  Birds  of  Oxfordshire.” 


Copies  of  Leaflet,  3d.  per  doz.,  or  1/9  per  100,  also  Cards  of  Membership  can 
be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Phillips,  Vaughan  House,  Croydon;  Miss  C.  V.  Hall,  11, 
Morland  Road,  Croydon  ;  or  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Lemon,  Redhill,  Surrey.  By 
paying  an  annual  subscription  of  One  Shilling  members  may  become  Associates  of 
the  Society,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  and  notice  of  all 
General  Meetings. 


Consider  the  Fowls  of  the  Air. 


Householders,  Provision  Dealers,  and  Stable 
Keepers  are  entreated  to  remember  the  Birds,  and  to  set 
aside  for  their  use  the  sweepings  of  the  kitchen  (including 
the  refuse  of  cages,  the  shop,  or  the  stable),  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  dust-bins  or  the  sewers. 

Different  Birds  need  different  kinds  of  food.  All 
need  Water,  which  during  a  severe  frost  is  best  supplied 
in  shallow  hanging  pans  with  incurved  edges ;  but  round, 
yellow,  pie-dishes,  with  clinkers  in  the  middle,  answer 
well  to  drink  from  or  bathe  in,  and  are  easily  replenished. 

Information  respecting  the  feeding  and  care  of  Wild 
Birds  will  be  gladly  given  or  received  by  Mrs.  Lemon, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
Hillcrest,  Redhill,  Surrey,  or  by  Mrs.  Edward  Phillips, 
Vaughan  House,  Morland  Road,  Croydon. 


Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.— No.  19 


A  reprint  of  W  a  ter  ton  s  Essay,  with  Introductory  Remarks, 


BY 


W.  H.  HUDSON,  C.M.Z.S. 


(Messrs.  Gurney  &  Jackson,  of  No.  1.  Paternoster  Row,  have  kindly  lent 
this  illustration  of  the  Barn  Owl  from  Yarrell’s  “  British  Birds.”) 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  OWL. 


The  wish  and  request  that  this  Society  will  print  “  something 
about  the  owl  ”  is  received  from  time  to  time,  from  members 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  think  that  his 
value  as  a  mouse  destroyer  is  not  sufficiently  well  known,  and 
that  his  grotesque  beauty  and  other  fascinating  qualities  are  not 
properly  appreciated.  It  moves  them  to  indignation  to  see  that, 
instead  of  being  universally  protected  and  made  much  of,  this 
wonderful  fowl  is  cruelly  harrowed  by  most  people  ;  that  it  is 
robbed  of  its  eggs  and  young,  and  that  the  country  loafer  who 
■owns  a  gun,  and  has  a  commission  from  the  local  bird-stuffer  to 
get  him  something  out  of  the  common,  ruthlessly  slaughters 
* every  owl  he  comes  across.  An  even  worse  enemy  is  the  game- 
keeper,  who  makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities ;  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  the  strange,  lovely  white  bird  nailed  up  or  suspended 
.along  with  hawks,  crows,  stoats,  and  other  real  or  supposed 
•enemies  of  the  pheasant.  In  some  cases  the  white  form  is 
not  placed  on  the  gibbet.  The  owner  of  a  fine  estate  said  to  me 
some  time  ago  :  “  The  white  and  brown  owls  that  used  to  breed 
nere  in  the  hollow  trees  in  the  park,  and  serenade  us  round  the 
house  at  nights,  have  all  vanished.  I  gave  my  keepers  strict 
orders  to  spare  them  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  they  killed  them 
and  thrust  their  bodies  away  out  of  sight.”  There  are,  however, 
■some  keepers  who  do  not  shoot  owls.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  spent 
an  evening  with  one  of  these  powerful  friends  of  the  owl  in  his 
own  cabin.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  this  man  has  filled 
the  post  of  head  keeper  on  an  estate  of  about  50,000  acres,  in  the 
wildest  part  of  England.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  he  said,  owls, 
both  brown  and  white,  were  common  on  the  estate  ;  now  there 
were  none.  Not  because  they  had  been  persecuted ;  he  had 
never  shot  them,  nor  taken  their  eggs,  as  he  considered  them  useful 
birds.  How  then  did  he  account  for  their  disappearance  ?  He 
very  frankly  confessed  that  they  had  all  no  doubt  been  caught  in 
pole-traps  set  to  take  crows,  buzzards  and  kestrels  ;  these  with 


various  other  species  being  on  his  black  list.  The  buzzards, 
once  common,  he  had  exterminated  and  was  proud  to  tell  it. 

I  am  ready  to  furnish  particulars  of  this  case  to  anyone 
who  may  desire  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  this  horrible  instrument  of  torture  and  indiscriminate 
destruction.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  so  many  of  these  useful  and 
beautiful  birds  are  annually  destroyed  accidentally  by  this  means. 
There  are  land  owners  who  do  not  tolerate  the  pole-trap,  and  are 
anxious  to  preserve  their  owls ;  unhappily  they  cannot  prevent 
them  from  roaming  into  neighbouring  estates  where  the  trap  is 
employed,  and  where  the  poor  birds,  held  fast  by  their  crushed 
legs,  are  doomed  to  perish  miserably  by  slow  degrees.  For  the 
bird  must  roam  abroad  by  night,  and  when  perching  it  invariably 
prefers  a  tall  isolated  pole  to  a  tree.  Half-a-dozen  pole  traps  in 
use  on  one  estate  will  keep  down  and  even  exterminate  the  owls 
inhabiting  the  country  for  many  miles  around.  Richard  Jefferies 
relates  that  in  one  instance  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  owls  were 
taken  in  one  pole- trap  in  a  plantation  of  young  fir  trees  (“  Red 
Deer,”  p.  195).  Until  this  abominable  device  has  been  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  little  good  will  result  from  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  barn  owl  which  is  now  becoming  so  general,  and 
from  the  efforts  which  some  of  the  County  Councils  are  making 
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to  give  the  bird  protection. 

To  return  to  the  correspondents  who  ask  for  “some¬ 
thing  about  the  owl.”  It  is  surprising  that  at  the  present 
day  anyone  should  think  it  necessary  to  write  a  fresh  plea  for 
this  bird — a  bird  that  has  been  a  favourite  of  our  ornithologists 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  whose  praises  may  be  read  in 
a  hundred  volumes  on  our  library  shelves !  The  “  feathered 
cat,”  or  barn,  or  white,  or  church,  or  domestic  owl,  as  he  is 
variously  called,  has  been  minutely  and  lovingly  described  by  all 
his  biographers.  “  He  who  destroys  an  owl  is  an  encourager  of 
mice,”  says  one  writer;  and  his  value  as  a  mouse-killer  and  Ins 
beauty  and  singularity  are  points  that  are  invariably  dwelt  upon. 


Judging  from  much  that  is  said  in  the  earlier  works  on 
British  birds,  it  would  seem  that  the  owl  has  fallen  into  evil 
repute  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Latham,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  spoke  of  “  their  manners  being  known 
to  every  farmer,  whose  barns  supply  them  with  food,  and  under 
whose  protection  they  live.”  Lord  Cathcart,  writing  about  three 
years  ago  on  “Wild  Birds  in/ relation  to  Agriculture,”  says: 
“  All  the  owls  are  much  valued  by  naturalists  :  rats  and  mice 
are  their  principal  food.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  remember 
at  Thornton-le- Street  plenty  of  white  owls,  such  beauties,  but 
every  man’s  hand — or  rather  trigger-finger — was  against  them. 
Our  ancestors,  wiser  than  we  are,  always  made  in  their  great 
barns  ingress  for  owls — an  owl  hole — with  often  a  stone  perch.” 
Such  a  barn  I  lately  saw,  with  square  hole  and  stone  perch  for 
the  birds ;  an  ancient  stately  stone  barn,  built  by  the  monks  of 
the  adjoining  Cistercian  Abbey  about  seven  centuries  ago. 

Of  all  those  who  have  given  valuable  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  owl,  undoubtedly  the  first  is  Charles  Waterton.  A  more 
eloquent  plea  than  his  was  never  penned  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  issued  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  it  will  reach  very  many  persons  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  volume  in  which  it  originally  appeared 
over  half  a  century  ago  (“  Essays  ;  First  Series,”  1838).  In 
this  reprint  one  long  passage,  in  which  the  author  goes  a 
little  outside  of  his  subject,  has  been  omitted. 
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THE  HABITS  OF  THE  BARN  OWL,  AND  THE 
BENEFITS  IT  CONFERS  ON  MAN. 

This  pretty  aerial  wanderer  of  the  night  often  comes  into  my 
room ;  and  after  flitting  to  and  fro  on  wing  so  soft  and  silent  that 
he  is  scarcely  heard,  he  takes  his  departure  from  the  same 
window  at  which  he  had  entered. 

I  own  I  have  a  great  liking  for  this  bird  ;  and  I  have  offered 
it  hospitality  and  protection  on  account  of  its  persecutions,  and 
for  its  many  services  to  me — I  say  services,  as  you  will  see  in  the 
sequel.  I  wish  that  any  little  thing  I  could  write  or  say  might 
cause  it  to  stand  better  with  the  world  at  large  than  it  has 
hitherto  done  ;  but  I  have  slender  hopes  on  this  score  ;  because 
old  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  are  seldom  overcome  ;  and 
when  I  look  back  into  the  annals  of  remote  antiquity,  I  see  too 
clearly  that  defamation  has  done  its  worst  to  ruin  the  whole  family, 
in  all  its  branches,  of  this  poor,  harmless,  useful  friend  of  mine. 

Ovid,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  was  extremely  severe 
against  the  owl.  In  his  Metamorphoses,  he  says  : — 

Ecedaque  fit  volucris,  venturi  nuncia  luctus. 

Ignavus  bubo,  dirum  mortalibus  omen. 

In  his  Fasti  he  openly  accuses  it  of  felony : — 

IS'octe  volant,  puerosque  petunt  nutricis  egent.es. 

Lucan,  too,  has  hit  it  hard  : — 

Et  beta;  jurantur  aves,  bubone  sinistro  : 

and  the  Englishman  who  continued  the  Pharsalia  says : — - 

Tristia  mille  locis  Stygius  dedit  omina  bubo. 

Horace  tells  us,  that  the  old  witch  Canidia  used  part  of  the' 
plumage  of  the  owl  in  her  dealings  with  the  devil : — • 

Plumanique  nocturme  strigis. 

Virgil  in  fine,  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  this  injured 
family  : — 

Solaque  culminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo 
Stepe  queri,  et  longas  in  fletum  ducere  voces. 
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In  our  own  times  we  find  that  the  village  maid  cannot 
return  home  from  seeing  her  dying  swain,  without  a  doleful 
salutation  from  the  owl : — 

Thus  homeward  as  she  hopeless  went, 

The  churchyard  path  along-. 

The  blast  grew  cold,  the  dark  owl  scream’d 
Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amongst  the  numberless  verses  which  might  be  quoted 
against  the  family  of  the  owl,  I  think  I  only  know  of  one  little 
ode  which  expresses  any  pity  for  it.  Our  nursery  maid  used  to 
-  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  the  Storm,  “  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering 
railer.”  I  remember  the  first  two  stanzas  of  it:  — 

Once  I  was  a  monarch’s  daughter, 

And  sat  on  a  lady’s  knee  : 

Bnt  am  now  a  nightly  rover. 

Banish’d  to  the  ivy  tree. 

Crying  hoo,  hoo.  hoo,  hco.  hoo.  hoo. 

Hoo,  hoo,  hoo.  my  feet  are  cold ! 

Pity  me,  for  here  you  see  me, 

Persecuted,  poor,  and  old. 

I  beg  the  reader’s  pardon  for  this  exordium.  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  it,  in  order  to  show  how  little  chance  there  has  been,, 
from  days  long  passed  and  gone  to  the  present  time  of  studying 
the  haunts  and  economy  of  the  owl,  because  its  unmerited  bad 
name  has  created  it  a  host  of  foes,  and  doomed  it  to  destruction 
from  all  quarters.  Some  few,  certainly,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  kept  in  cages  and  in  aviaries.  But  nature  rarely  thrives  in 
captivity,  and  very  seldom  appears  in  her  true  character  when 
she  is  encumbered  with  chains,  or  is  to  be  looked  at  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  crowd  through  bars  of  iron.  However,  the  scene  is  now 
going  to  change ;  and  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  contemplate- 
the  owl  with  more  friendly  feelings  and  quite  under  different 
circumstances.  Here,  no  rude  school-boy  ever  approaches  its 
retreat ;  and  those  who  once  dreaded  its  diabolical  doings  are- 
now  fully  satified  that  it  no  longer  meddles  with  their  destinies,, 
or  has  anything  to  do  with  the  repose  of  their  departed  friends. 
Indeed,  human  wretches,  in  the  shape  of  body-snatchers,  seenr 
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here  in  England  to  have  usurped  the  office  of  tbe  owl  in  our 
churchyards:  “  et  vendunt  tumulis  corpora  rapta  suis.” 

Up  to  the  year  1813,  the  barn  owl  had  a  sad  time  of  it 
at  Walton  Hall.  Its  supposed  mournful  notes  alarmed  the  aged 
housekeeper.  She  know  full  well  what  sorrow  it  had  brought 
into  other  houses  when  she  was  a  young  woman ;  and  there  was 
enough  of  mischief  in  the  midnight  wintry  blast,  without  having 
it  increased  by  the  dismal  screams  of  something  which  people- 
knew  very  little  about,  and  which  everybody  said  was  far  too 
busy  in  the  churchyard  at  night  time.  Nay,  it  was  a  well-known 
fact,  that  if  any  person  were  sick  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
would  be  for  ever  looking  in  at  the  window,  and  holding  a  con¬ 
versation  outside  with  somebody,  they  did  not  know  whom.  The 
gamekeeper  agreed  with  her  in  everything  she  said  on  this 
impotant  subject  ;  and  he  always  stood  better  in  her  books 
when  he  had  managed  to  shoot  a  bird  of  this  bad  and  mis¬ 
chievous  family.  However,  in  1813,  on  my  return  from  the  wilds 
of  Guiana,  having  suffered  myself,  and  learned  mercy,  I  broke  in 
pieces  the  code  of  penal  laws  which  the  knavery  of  the  game- 
keeper  and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  other  servants  had 
hitherto  put  in  force,  far  too  successfully,  to  thin  the  numbers  of 
this  poor,  harmless,  unsuspecting  tribe.  On  the  ruin  of  the  old 
gateway,  against  which,  tradition  says,  the  waves  of  the  lake  have 
dashed  for  the  better  part  of  a  thousand  years,  I  made  a  place 
with  stone  and  mortar,  about  four  feet  square,  and  fixed  a  thick 
oaken  stick  firmly  into  it.  Huge  masses  of  ivy  now  quite  cover 
it.  In  about  a  month  or  so  after  it  was  finished,  a  pair  of  barn 
owls  came  and  took  up  their  abode  in  it.  I  threatened  to  strangle 
the  keeper  if  ever,  after  this,  he  molested  either  the  old  birds  or 
their  young  ones  ;  and  I  assured  the  housekeeper  that  I  would 
take  upon  myself  the  whole  responsibility  of  all  the  sickness,  woe, 
and  sorrow,  that  the  new  tenants  might  bring  into  the  hall.  She 
made  a  low  courtesy  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Sir,  I  fall  into  your 
will  and  pleasure  but  I  saw  in  her  eye  that  she  had  made  up 
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her  mind  to  have  to  do  with  things  of  fearful  and  portentous 
shape,  and  to  hear  many  a  midnight  wailing  in  the  surrounding 
woods.  I  do  not  think  that,  up  to  the  day  of  this  old  lady’s 
death,  which  took  place  in  her  <S4th  year,  she  ever  looked  with 
pleasure  or  contentment  on  the  barn  owl,  as  it  flew  round  the 
large  sycamore  trees  which  grow  near  the  old  ruined  gateway. 

When  I  found  that  this  first  settlement  on  the  gateway  had 
succeeded  so  well,  I  set  about  forming  other  establishments. 
This  year  I  have  had  four  broods,  and  I  trust  that  next  season  i 
■can  calculate  on  having  nine.  This  will  be  a  pretty  increase, 
and  it  will  help  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  still  unfortunately  doomed  to  death,  by  the  hand  of 
cruelty  or  superstition.  We  can  now  always  have  a  peep  at  the 
owls,  in  their  habitatibn  on  the  old  ruined  gateway,  whenever  we 
•choose.  Confident  of  protection,  these  pretty  birds  betray  no  fear 
when  the  stranger  mounts  up  to  their  place  of  abode.  I  would 
here  venture  a  surmise,  that  the  bam  owl  sleeps  standing.  When¬ 
ever  we  go  to  look  at  it,  we  [invariably  see  it  upon  the  perch, 
bolt  upright  ;  and  often  with  its  eyes  closed,  apparently  fast 
asleep.  Buffon  and  Bewick  err  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  when 
they  say  that  the  barn  owl  snores  during  its  repose.  What  they 
took  for  snoring  was  the  cry  of  the  young  birds  for  food.  I  have 
fully  satisfied  myself  on  this  score  some  years  ago.  However, 
in  December,  1823,  I  was  much  astonished  to  hear  this  same 
snoring  kind  of  noise,  which  had  been  so  common  in  the  month 
of  July.  On  ascending  the  ruin,  I  found  a  brood  of  young  owls 
in  the  apartment. 

Upon  this  ruin  is  placed  a  perch,  about  a  foot  from  the  hole 
at  which  the  owls  enter.  Sometimes,  at  mid-day,  when  the 
weather  is  gloomy,  you  may  see  an  owl  upon  it,  apparently 
•enjoying  the  refreshing  diurnal  breeze.  This  year  (1831)  a  pair 
of  barn  owls  hatched  their  young  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  a 
sycamore  tree  near  the  old  ruined  gateway. 
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If  this  useful  bird  caught  its  food  by  day,  instead  of  hunting 
for  it  by  night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its 
utility  in  thinning  the  country  of  mice  ;  and  it  would  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  encouraged,  everywhere.  It  would  be  with  us  what 
the  ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians.  When  it  has  young,  it  will 
bring  a  mouse  to  the  nest  about  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 
But,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
mice  which  this  bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets 
which  its  ejects  from  its  stomach  in  the  place  of  its  retreat. 
Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In 
sixteen  months  from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the  owl  on 
the  old  gateway  was  cleaned  out,  there  has  been  a  deposit  of 
•about  a  bushel  of  pellets. 

The  barn  owl  sometimes  carried  off  rats.  One  evening  I 
was  sitting  under  a  shed,  and  killed  a  very  large  rat,  as  it  was 
coming  out  of  a  hole,  about  ten  yards  from  where  I  was  watching 
it.  I  did  not  go  to  take  it  up,  hoping  to  get  another  shot.  As  it 
lay  there,  a  barn  owl  pounced  upon  it,  and  flew  away  with  it. 

This  bird  has  been  known  to  catch  fish.  Some  years  ago,  on  a 
fine  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  long  before  it  was  dark,  as  I  was 
standing  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  minuting  the  owl  by  my 
watch  as  she  brought  mice  into  her  nest,  all  of  a  sudden  she 
‘dropped  perpendicularly  into  the  water.  Thinking  that  she  had 
fallen  down  in  epilepsy,  my  first  thoughts  were  to  go  and  fetch 
the  boat,  but  before  I  had  well  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  I 
saw  the  owl  rise  out  of  the  water  with  a  fish  in  her  claws,  and 
take  it  to  the  nest.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  late  much 
revered  and  lamented  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Leeds,  in  his  “  Com¬ 
pendium,”  in  a  note,  under  the  signature  of  “  W.,”  a  friend  of 
his,  to  whom  I  had  communicated  it  a  few  davs  after  I  had  wit- 
nessed  it. 

I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
description  of  the  amours  of  the  owl  by  a  modern  writer;  at 
least,  the  barn  owl  plays  off  no  buffooneries  here,  such  as  those 
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which  he  describes.  An  owl  is  an  owl  all  the  world  over,, 
whether  under  the  influence  of  Momus,  Venus,  or  Diana. 

When  farmers  complain  that  the  barn  owl  destroys  the 
.  eggs  of  their  pigeons,  they  lay  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse. 
They  ought  to  put  it  on  the  rat.  Formerly,  I  could  get  very  few 
young  pigeons  till  the  rats  were  excluded  effectually  from  the 
dovecot.  Since  that  took  place,  it  has  produced  a  great  abund¬ 
ance  every  year,  though  the  barn  owls  frequent  it,  and  are  en¬ 
couraged  all  around  it.  The  barn  owl  merely  resorts  to  it  for 
repose  and  concealment.  If  it  were  really  an  enemy  to  the 
dovecot,  we  should  see  the  pigeons  in  commotion  as  soon  as  it 
begins  its  evening  flight  !  But  the  pigeons  heed  it  not ;  where¬ 
as,  if  the  sparrowhawk  or  hobby  should  make  its  appearance  the 
community  would  be  up  at  once  ;  proof  sufficient  that  the  barn 
owl  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  bad,  or  even  a  suspicious,  character  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dovecot. 

*  *  *  «  * 

I  am  amply  repaid  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  barn  owl;  it  pays  me  a  hundred-fold  by  the 
enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  it  destroys  throughout  the 
year.  The  servants  now  no  longer  wish  to  persecute  it.  Often, 
on  a  tine  summer’s  evening,  with  deiight  I  see  the  villagers 
loitering  under  the  sycamore  trees  longer  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  do,  to  have  a  peep  at  the  barn  owl  as  it  leaves  the  ivy- 
mantled  tower  :  fortunate  for  it,  if,  in  lieu  of  exposing  itself  to 
danger  by  mixing  with  the  world  at  large,  it  only  knew  the 
advantage  of  passing  its  nights  at  home  ;  for.  here 


No  birds  that  haunt  nay  valley  free 
To  slaughter  I  condemn  : 

Taught  bv  the  Power  that  pities  me. 
I  learn  to  pity  them. 
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THE  BIRD  OP  PARADISE. 


THE  month  of  May,  1895,  was  the  culminating1  point  of  a 
^  deplorable  fashion  in  London.  Few  bonnets  and  hats  were 
to  be  seen  without  the  adornment  of  a  graceful  spray  of  soft,  fine 
plumes,  with  drooping  or  curly  tips.  These  beautiful  “  Bird  of 
Paradise  ”  feathers  could  be  purchased  in  quantities  at  every 
milliner’s  shop,  and  the  assurance  that  they  were  real,  which  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  could  usually  be  elicited.  Mixed  in  the 
same  spray,  and  forming  a  contrast  to  these  soft  plumes,  might  be 
seen  the  delicate  Osprey  tips,  which,  to  the  shame  of  womanhood, 
have  so  long  been  in  fashion,  and,  in  spite  of  the  indisputable  cruelty 
involved  in  obtaining  them,  are  still  largely  used.  It  can  be  stated 
on  reliable  authority  that,  during  the  season,  one  warehouse  alone 
of  the  many  that  are  engaged  in  the  traffic  so  detrimental  to  bird 
life,  disposed  of  no  less  than  60,000  dozens  of  these  mixed  sprays. 
What  can  be  more  significant  of  the  wholesale  destruction  which 
this  fashion  involves,  than  the  impression  which  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  trade  that  it  must  soon  disappear,  as  the  supply  of 
birds  is  almost  exhausted  ? 

A  few  words  descriptive  of  the  original  owners  of  these  plumes 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  little  indeed  can  be  known  of  them  by 


those  who  so  thoughtlessly  encourage  their  destruction  for  the  sake 
of  mere  personal  adornment.  The  Bird  of  Paradise  most  used  in 
millinery  is  that  obtained  in  the  Papuan  Islands  and  New 
Guinea.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  describing  the  Paradisea  apoda ,  says  : 
“From  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the  wings,  spring  a  dense 
tuft  of  long  and  delicate  plumes,  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  of 
the  most  intense  golden-orange  colour  and  very  glossy,  but 
changing  towards  the  tips  into  a  pale  brown.  This  tuft  of  feathers 
can  be  elevated  and  spread  out  at  pleasure  so  as  almost  to  conceal 
the  body  of  the  bird.”  The  wing,  breast  and  other  feathers  are 
utilised  for  making  trimmings,  &c.,  but  it  is  these  side  tufts,  the 
peculiar  and  beautiful  characteristic  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  which 
funvshes  the  plumes  so  conspicuous  in  hat  adornment.  In  his 
“  Oiseaux  dans  la  Mode/’  of  October,  1894,  Mons.  Jules  Forest 
bitterly  deplores  the  destruction  which  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  decade.  He  emphasises  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  procure  such  perfect  specimens  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise  as  were 
common  ten  years  ago,  since  the  unfortunate  birds  are  so 
assiduously  hunted  that  none  of  them  are  allowed  to  live  long 
enough  to  reach  maturity,  the  full  plumage  of  the  male  bird 
requiring  several  years  for  its  development !  He  further  states 
that  “  the  birds  which  now  flood  the  Paris  market  are  for  the  most 
part  young  ones>  still  clothed  in  their  first  plumage,  which  lacks 
the  brilliancy  displayed  in  the  older  bird,  and  is  consequently  of 
small  commercial  value.”  Since  January  1st,  1892,,  strict  regulations, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise  have  been  in  force 
in  German  New  Guinea,  and  Mons.  Forest  appeals  to  the  English 
and  Dutch  Governments  to  follow  this  good  example. 

The  common  sense  of  every  thoughtful  woman  must  at  once 
tell  her  that  no  comparatively  rare  tropical  species,  such  as  the 
Bird  of  Paradise,  can  long  withstand  this  appalling  drain  upon  it,, 
and  that  this  ruthless  destruction,  which  merely  panders  to  the 
caprice  of  a  passing  fashion,  will  soon  place  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  denizens  of  our  earth  in  the  same  category  as  the  Great 
Auk  and  the  Dodo, 

Civilised  women  throughout  the  world  are  earnestly  entreated, 
not  to  countenance  the  sacrifice  of  this  bird  by  encouraging  the 
demand  for  its  precious  feathers.  Let  them  resolve  to  do  what 
they  can  to  hinder  the  extermination  of  this  “  Wonder  of  Nature,” 
by  stoutly  refusing  to  wear  or  purchase  anything  purporting  to 
have  once  belonged  to-  a  Bird  of  Paradise. 

MARGARETTA  L.  LEMON. 

July,  1895. 
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JUST  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  a  certain  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  James  Granger,  preached  a  sermon  which  gave 
mighty  offence  to  his  parishioners.  Those  were  days  when 
few  people  gave  serious  thought  to  the  sufferings  of  what  we 
arrogantly  call  the  lower  animals,  and  it  was  held  to  be  frivolous, 
impertinent,  and  altogether  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  horses  and  dogs  should  be  mentioned 
from  the  pulpit,  and  cruelty  towards  them  condemned  as  contrary 
to  Christian  mercy.  The  most  plausible  excuse  put  forward  for 
the  parson  was  that  he  had  gone  mad.  Howbeit,  mad  or  sane, 
good  parson  Granger  afterwards  published  his  sermon  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  called  “  An  Apology  for  the  Brute  Creation ;  or, 
Abuse  of  Animals  Censured  ”  ;  and  thus  the  first  note  was  sounded 
in  that  agitation  which  has  resulted  in  our  own  day  in  the  presence 
on  the  Statute  Book  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  laws  ever 
devised. 

Peradventure  the  thought  may  enter  the  mind  in  one  of  our 
fashionable  London  churches,  while  the  preacher  sends  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  thrill  through  a  forest  of  feather- decked  bonnets,  how  he 
might  venture  sometimes  to  chide  the  cruelty  of  fashion  as  well 
as  its  vanity  and  selfishness,  It  seems  as  if  he  would  be  doing 
his  Master’s  work  as  thoroughly  were  he  to  suspend  eloquent 
elucidation  of  theological  conundrums,  in  order  to  devote  a  spare 
half-hour  to  imploring  mercy  for  our  fellow-creatures — the  birds. 
There  were  times,  happily  now  for  ever  past  in  this  country, 
when  the  Church  profited  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Mourn- 
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ing  relatives  believed  that  tlie  souls  of  their  lost  ones  might  be 
redeemed  from  purgatory  bv  the  repetition  of  so  many  masses, 
paid  for  by  the  dozen,  and  that  the  penalty  for  their  own  sins 
might  be  liquidated  by  the  purchase  of  indulgences.  The  Church 
knows  now  that  sound  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
handmaids  of  devotion. 

In  this  matter,  then,  of  mercy  to  birds,  knowledge  is  the  surest 
remedy  to  the  present  practice,  for  there  can  be  nothing  more 
certain  than  this,  that  kind-hearted  Englishwomen  would  never 
consent  to  deck  themselves  with  borrowed  plumes  if  they  knew 
the  irreparable  mischief  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  traffic  which 
supplies  them.  Should  any  clergyman  feel  at  a  loss  for  a  text 
from  which  to  preach  on  this  subject,  let  me  respectfully  refer  him 
to  Professor  Newton’s  admirable  “Dictionary  of  Birds”;  and 
therein,  under  the  heading  “  Extermination,”  the  following  words  : 

“  One  other  cause  which  threatens  the  existence  of  many  species  of  birds,  if  it 
has  not  already  produced  the  extermination  of  some,  is  the  rage  for  wearing  their 
feathers  that  now  and  again  seizes  civilized  women,  who  take  their  ideas  of  dress 
from  interested  milliners  of  both  sexes — persons  who,  having  bought  a  large  stock 
of  what  are  known  as  ‘  plumes,’  proceed  to  make  a  profit  by  declaring  them  to  be 
in  fashion.  The  tender-hearted  ladies  who  buy  them  little  suspect  that  some  or 
the  large  supplies  required  by  the  ‘  plume  trade  ’  are  chiefly  got  by  laying  waste 
the  homes  of  birds  that  breed  gregariously,  and  that  at  their  very  breeding  time. 

.  .  .  No  havoc  in  these  islands  approaches  that  which  is  perpetrated  in  some 
other  countries,  especially,  it  is  surmised,  in  India,  though  there  now  contrary  to 
law  ;  and  the  account  of  the  ravages  of  a  party  of  ‘  bird-plumers  ’  at  the  breeding- 
stations  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  who  in  former 
years  had  seen  them  thronged  by  a  peaceful  population,  is  simply  sickening.  Did 
we  not  know  what  his  feelings  were,  one  might  in  reading  his  terrible  narrative 
lose  patience  with  him  for  not  expressing  more  strongly  his  detestation  of  the 
barbarities  he  recounts.  But  his  abstention  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  his  narrative  appears  in  a  strictly  scientific  journal,  where  sentimental  expres¬ 
sions  would  be  out  of  place.  All  efforts  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  those  who 
tacitly  encourage  this  detestable  devastation,  and  thereby  share  in  its  guilt,  have 
hitherto  failed  ;  and,  unless  laws  to  stop  it  be  not  only  passed  but  enforced,  it  will 
go  on  till  it  ceases  for  want  of  victims — which,  indeed,  may  happen  very  shortly. 
Then  milliners  will  doubtless  find  that  artificial  feathers  can  be  made,  even  as 
artificial  flowers  now  are,  and  there  will  be  a  fine  opening  for  the  ingenious 
inventor.  The  pity  is  that  he  does  not  begin  at  once.  ” 

Now  the  excuse  for  making  suck  a  lengthy  extract  as  the 
above  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it,  also,  is  taken  from  a  “  strictly 
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scientific  ”  work.  The  evil  must  indeed  be  crying  that  wrings 
from  the  learned  Professor  such  strong  expressions  of  displeasure. 

Of  course,  when  unsanctified  man  presumes  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  upon  ladies’  dress,  he  must  be  prepared  for  the  consequences. 
He  will  be  told  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it ;  that  he  had 
better  mind  his  own  business  and  look  after  the  beam  in  his  own 
eye.  Certainly  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  would  not  impart  the 
faintest  thrill  of  pleasure  either  to  myself  or,  I  fancy,  to  anyone 
else,  except  rude  little  boys  in  the  street,  were  I  to  walk  about 
with  a  humming-bird  on  one  side  of  my  hat,  a  golden  oriole  on  the 
other,  and  a  so-called  “osprey  ”  in  the  middle.  All  that  I  venture 
to  assert  is,  that  if  ladies  knew  the  realities  of  the  plume  trade, 
they  would  either  discard  feathers  altogether,  or,  snajqhng  their 
fingers  at  the  tyrants  of  fashion,  use  ostrich  plumes,  cut  from 
birds  bred  for  the  purpose,  and  the  feathers  of  those  domestic 
birds,  game  or  wild  fowl,  which  are  sold  for  food.  Would  that 
every  lady  in  London  would  pay  a  single  visit  to  the  East  India 
Docks,  and  see  the  millions  and  millions  of  bird  skins,  ransacked 
from  all  the  fairest  places  of  the  earth,  to  enable  fashionable  folk, 
and  their  imitators,  to  comply  with  a  senseless  decree.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  charms  of  Englishwomen  were  anyone  to 
suggest  that  their  influence  can  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  feathers. 
At  the  present  moment,  it  seems,  feathers,  except  ostrich  plumes 
and  the  above-mentioned  “osprey”  (of  which  more  presently),  are 
out,  and  ribbons  are  in.  Will  any  man  be  so  foolhardy  as  to 
assert  that,  in  consequence,  he  is  less  liable  to  lose  his  head  or  his 
heart?  Every  hue  that  ever  shone  on  feathered  fowl  can  be 
imitated  in  Coventry  ribbons.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  provide 
employment  for  our  own  working  class  in  legitimate  home  industry 
than  to  stimulate  among  South  Sea  islanders  and  longshore 
loafers  the  greed  of  exterminating  some  of  the  loveliest  creatures 
on  Gfod’ s  earth  ? 

Two  instances,  one  of  the  ingratitude,  the  other  of  the  cruelty, 
of  milliners’  fashions,  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  urgency  of  the 
case. 

A  few  years  ago  owls’  “  plumes  ”  were  the  rage  for  ladies’  hats. 
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Besides  innumerable  counterfeits,  thousands  of  the  genuine  article 
might  be  seen  flaunting  in  the  streets — evidence  of  the  slaughter 
that  had  been  wrought  among  one  of  the  most  beneficent  families 
of  birds.  The  nature  of  these  plumes  might  itself  have  testified 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  original  owner — to  the  thoughtlessness  of 
the  borrower — for  the  structure  of  an  owl’s  wing  coverts  is 
specially  adapted  to  noiseless  flight.  The  importance  to  the  owl 
of  being  able  to  fly  silently  lies  in  his  nocturnal  habits,  and  in 
the  keen  sense  of  hearing  possessed  by  his  chief  prey — rats,  mice, 
and  voles. 

The  services  rendered  to  farmers,  gardeners,  millers,  and  indeed 
to  all  rural  householders,  by  a  pair  of  owls,  is  quite  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation.  And  how  do  we  reward  them  ?  By  shooting  down  this 
beautiful  nocturnal  police,  savagely  tearing  out  wing  and  tail 
coverts,  fixing  them  on  our  feast-day  hats  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  casting  them  on  the  cinder  heap. 

To  man,  we  are  told,  was  committed  the  privilege  of  devising 
names  for  all  animated  nature.  He  has,  with  questionable  modesty, 
reserved  for  his  own  species  the  title  of  Homo  sapiens — Man  the 
Wise.  Sometimes  there  is  forced  upon  one  the  reflection  that  one 
of  two  courses  is  necessary :  either  a  new  classification  and  re¬ 
naming  of  species,  or  the  abandonment  of  certain  practices  which 
make  the  old  nomenclature  inappropriate.  It  would  be  more 
creditable  to  our  intelligence  if,  assuming  it  to  be  necessary  for 
ladies  to  display  the  spoils  of  animated  nature  in  their  attire, 
they  should  adopt  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  carcases  of  rats, 
mice,  and  other  furred  marauders  on  their  heads. 

So  much  for  Man  the  Wise  ;  now  for  an  instance  of  Man  the 
Merciful. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  “  osprey  ”  plumes  so  highly 
prized  in  bonnet  shops.  These  delicate  sprays  have  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  alligators  as  with  ospreys.  They  are  produced  by  two 
or  three  species  of  heron  of  fairylike  beauty.  To  realize  their 
exceeding  loveliness  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  plates  of  the  Great 
White  Heron  ( Ardea  alba)  and  the  Little  Egret  ( Ardea  garzetta ), 
given  in  Parts  XIV.  and  XV.  of  Lord  Lilford’s  “  Coloured  Figures  of 
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tlie  Birds  of  the  British  Islands.”  These  are  most  faithful  and 
lifelike  representations  of  these  birds  in  their  nuptial  dress.  At  the 
pairing  season  long  filiform  feathers  spring  from  the  back  and  fall 
like  a  bridal  veil  over  the  snowy  plumage.  That  such  exquisite 
creatures  should  meet  with  short  shrift  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  they  visit  these  islands  is  only  in  accordance  with  our 
invariable  treatment  of  rare  birds.  John  Buskin  has  written  the 
mournful  elegy  of  the  last  white  egret  known  to  have  been  killed 
in  England,  and  told  how  this  “  living  cloud  rather  than  a  bird, 
with  its  frostwork  of  dead  silver,”  was  battered  to  death  by  a 
labouring  man  and  sold  to  a  neighbouring  birdstuffer.  That  is 
only  what  we  must  expect  from  labouring  men  as  long  as  people 
who  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  labouring  remain  ignorantly 
indifferent.  Surely  ignorance  is  the  only  cause  of  this  indifference  ! 
Surely  no  lady  would  buy  one  of  these  egret  plumes — dyed,  as  they 
often  are,  red,  blue  or  even  black — if  she  remembered  that  they 
were  once  the  bridal  dress  of  an  innocent  bird ;  that,  in  order  to 
supply  them,  peaceful  colonies  must  be  invaded  and  ruthlessly 
violated  at  the  most  sacred  season  of  the  year;  and  that  this  heart¬ 
less  trade  must  soon  end  in  the  total  extermination  of  white  herons. 

To  what  purpose,  some  hardworking  philanthropist  may  be 
heard  saying,  is  all  this  outcry  about  the  sufferings  of  birds,  when 
such  clamant  need  exists  for  the  relief  of  human  want  and  misery  ? 
Will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  first  when 
that  of  the  last  has  been  finally  and  successfully  redressed  ?  That 
might  be  so  if  man  were  neutral  in  his  dealings  with  these  wild 
things  ;  if,  instead  of  exerting  himself .  to  destroy  and  torment 
them,  he  left  them  undisturbed.  This  is  no  appeal  for  mission 
work  among  fowls,  but  for  the  conversion  of  human  beings  from 
inhuman  practices.  The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  an  admirable 
young  Society — the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds — was  lately 
held  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  Originally  started  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  the  “  plume  ”  trade  by  informing  women 
about  its  true  nature,  it  has  lately  extended  its  scope  so  as  to 
grapple  with  needless  and  wanton  destruction  of  birds.  It  does 
not  clamour  for  legislation  ;  there  is  plenty  of  that  already,  and  to 
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spare.  It  aims  at  the  diffusion  of  sound  information  on  bird-life 
and  habits,  and  at  shaming  people  out  of  barbarous  treatment  of 
harmless,  generally  beautiful,  and  often  useful  species.  Anyone 
may  become  a  member  for  the  trifling  annual  subscription  of  half 
a  crown,  or  a  life  member  by  the  single  payment  of  a  guinea.  The 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  already  published  by  the  Society  exhibit,  in 
addition  to  zeal,  the  indispensable  quality  of  discretion.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  discourage  field  sports,  although  some  thoughtful 
persons  conscientiously  disapprove  of  these.  Many  of  its  members 
would  have  no  part  in  it  if  the  programme  included  putting  an 
end  to  shooting  birds  for  sport.  This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  field  sports;  but  no  observer  of 
human  nature  can  have  remained  blind  to  this  apparent  paradox, 
that  among  no  class  of  persons — no  !  not  even  among  the  fair 
sex — are  animals  in  general  more  sure  of  humane  treatment  than 
at  the  hands  of  sportsmen. 

Besides,  this  ought  to  be  remembered — that  but  for  the  game 
laws,  but  for  the  preservation  of  wild  birds  for  sport,  there  would 
not  be  in  our  land  at  this  day  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  grouse, 
pheasants,  and  partridges  which  adorn  it.  The  red  grouse  is  the 
only  exclusively  British  bird  in  the  whole  list.  Collectors  would 
have  swarmed  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  long  ere  this  grouse 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  but  for  the  protection  of  the  game  laws. 
Let  us  even  descend  so  low  as  pigeon  shooting  from  traps.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  a  field  sport — it  is  perhaps  a  stretch  of  courtesy  to  call 
it  sport  of  any  sort,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  witness  it.  Nevertheless, 
even  pigeon  shooting,  properly  conducted,  may  present  certain 
advantages  when  regarded  from  the  pigeon’s  point  of  view. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pigeons  are  bred  annually  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  supplying  pigeon  matches,  which  would  never  have  exis¬ 
tence  at  all  if  these  were  prohibited.  During  their  brief  lives  they 
are  well  tended  and  well  fed  ;  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fate  in 
store  for  them,  and  it  may  be  left  to  subtler  intellects  than  mine 
to  decide  whether  “  ’Tis  better  to  be  hatched  and  shot  than  never 
to  be  hatched  at  all.” 

At  all  events,  while  the  Society  is  very  far  from  approving 
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or  condoning  this  barbarous  amusement,  it  does  not  concern 
itself  to  attack  or  denounce  it.  There  is  plenty  of  other 
work  for  it  to  do.  Some  of  its  members,  indeed,  who  have 
travelled  in  countries  where  all  wild  birds  are  scrupulously 
and  spontaneously  protected  by  the  natives,  may  feel  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  Mohammedan  who,  from  superstitious  dread  of 
injuring  the  spirit  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  refrains  from  taking  the 
life  of  any  wild  bird,  than  they  feel  with  the  idle  English  “milor,” 
who  ascends  the  Nile,  not  content  to  enjoy  the  glorious  sunshine 
or  to  explore  the  relics  of  the  most  ancient  civilization  in  the  world, 
but  intent  upon  carrying  death  and  wounds  among  the  harmless 
waterfowl  that  crowd  the  river  banks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  frost  of  February,  1895,  I  was 
fishing  in  Thurso.  A  brace  of  beautiful  wild  swans  came  up  the  river 
and  offered  to  light  on  the  pool  beside  which  I  was  standing,  but  on 
seeing  me  they  flew  on.  My  gillie  said  he  thought  they  would  settle 
at  a  place  higher  up  the  river,  and  urged  me  to  get  a  gun — for  I 
would  get  a  fine  chance  at  them.  I  turned  and  said,  “  Do  you 
know  that  if  I  were  to  get  twenty  guineas  for  every  swan  I  bagged, 
I  never  would  fire  at  one  of  them  P  ”  He  looked  half  amused, 
half  incredulous  ;  but  many  sportsmen  will  understand  my  feelings. 
I  don’t  want  to  make  myself  out  better  than  I  am.  I  was  bred  a 
sportsman,  and,  though  I  shoot  no  longer,  I  would  be  ashamed  to 
compound  for  sins  I  am  inclined  for  (fishing,  for  instance)  by 
damning  those  I  have  no  mind  for;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds  has  acted  wisely  in  refraining  from 
nterference  with  legitimate  sport. 

Of  what  the  law  can  do — a  great  deal,  perhaps  all  that  can  be 
done — has  been  done  in  this  country.  The  more  defenceless  species 
have  profited  by  the  low  estate  to  which  game  preservation  has 
reduced  birds  of  prey.  Song  birds  and  other  small  kinds  were 
never  probably  so  numerous  as  at  the  present  time.  But  several 
birds  are  still  killed  as  “vermin”  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Society  to  make  known  in  their  true  character.  The  kestrel  dies 
because  he  is  a  hawk  (to  speak  more  strictly,  a  falcon),  but  his 
chief  prey  is  mice  and  beetles.  Owls  have  long  enjoyed  evil 
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repute  with  gamekeepers,  because  for  every  five  hundred  mice  and 
rats  he  catches  an  owl  will  pick  up  a  young  pheasant  or  partridge, 
neither  of  which,  by-the-by,  has  any  business  to  be  abroad  at 
night.  Then  there  is  another  bird  which  has  suffered  grievously 
by  misnomer,  being  called  in  the  vulgar  tongue  a  fern-owl,  night- 
hawk,  or  goat-sucker.  But  seeing  that  he  is  a  relative  of  the 
swallows,  living  honestly  by  catching  cockchafers  and  moths,  it  is 
kinder  to  give  him  his  fourth  popular  name  of  night- jar.  Of  all 
the  birds  of  the  heath  and  brake,  none  is  more  absolutely  innocuous, 
none  more  fascinating,  than  this  one ;  yet  hundreds  are  slain  every 
year  because  foolish  persons  believe  they  hurt  game  or  suck  the 
milk  of  cattle. 

So  great  has  been  the  increase  of  certain  small  birds  in  cultivated 
districts  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  apply  a  check  in  place  of 
the  natural  one  that  has  been  removed.  But  for  pity’s  sake  let  it 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  sudden  death,  and  not  imprisonment.  The 
birdcatcher’s  trade  is  full  of  untold  horrors  not  less  repulsive 
than  those  of  the  plume  trade.  Captivity  is  bitter  to  every  living 
creature ;  it  must  be  doubly  bitter  when  it  involves  the  deprivation 
of  a  faculty  distinguishing  birds  from  all  other  warm  -  blooded 
animals  except  bats — a  faculty,  too,  which  has  been  the  type  of 
freedom  in  all  ages,  and  which  man  has  applied  all  his  ingenuity 
to  acquire  without  success. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  those  who  cultivate  a  craze  for  caged 
birds  are  not  intentionally  cruel.  They  lavish  every  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion,  wise  and  unwise,  on  their  pets.  It  is  true,  too,  that  abundant 
warmth  and  food,  combined  with  little  exercise,  soon  tend,  in  some 
species,  to  dull  the  prisoner’s  craving  for  liberty,  and  may  even  cast 
a  torpor  over  the  seasonal  impulse  to  migrate.  But,  even  if  it  were 
a  pleasant  thought  that  a  cage-bird’s  life  is  only  rendered  endurable 
by  the  effect  of  overfeeding  on  its  natural  faculties,  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering  and  of  lingering  death  is  brought  upon  the  fowls  of 
the  air  by  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  birdcatcher’s  craft. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  by  landowners  who  deplore  the 
raids  of  bird-snarers  that  the  law  has  provided  them  with  a 
remedy.  Every  person,  other  than  an  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
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soil,  who  kills  or  catches  any  wild  bird,  whatsoever  between  March 
1st  and  August  1st  in  any  year,  commits  an  offence  under  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  1890. 

Let  me  return,  in  conclusion,  to  Caithness,  where  I  have  already 
dragged  the  reader  once  in  this  letter.  There  is  no  bird  more 
typical  of  those  northern  wastes  than  the  pretty  snow-bunting. 
Let  the  wind  rage  never  so  fiercely,  let  the  cold  be  never  so 
intense — so  long  as  a  few  acres  of  grass  and  rushes  remain  bare  of 
snow,  so  long  will  merry  little  companies  of  these  fowl  congregate 
on  them,  chirruping  incessantly  and  hunting  for  their  frugal  fare 
of  small  seeds.  But  when,  as  happened  in  1895,  deep  snow 
wraj)s  hill  and  dale  in  a  common  pallour,  the  snow-bunting  must 
move  elsewhere,  driven  not  by  cold,  but  by  hunger.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that,  early  in  February,  almost  every  one  had  left 
the  country.  Only  two  or  three  pairs  of  crafty  old  birds  might  be 
seen  haunting  the  stackyards  and  threshing  mills. 

Where  had  they  gone  ?  I  found  an  answer  on  reaching  London 
on  February  5th.  A  paragraph  in  a  morning  paper  informed  me 
that  large  quantities  of  snow-bunting  had  been  seen  about  High- 
gate — a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Of  course,  in  that  region,  scores  of  them  would  be  captured  by 
cunning  bird-netters.  Never  more  might  they  see  the  iron  cliffs 
of  Hoy  ;  never  more  in  the  broadening  light  of  spring  cross  the 
wide  ocean  to  their  beloved  nesting-places  in  Arctic  lands.  They 
must  beat  out  their  little  lives  in  the  back  slums  of  Bermondsey  or 
Whitechapel,  or  linger  till  the  advancing  heat  puts  an  end 
to  their  sufferings.  For  even  Bechstein,  the  most  skilful  guardian 
of  cage-birds,  found  it  impossible  to  keep  the  snow-bunting  alive 
in  captivity  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  so  impatient  it  is  of  a 
close  or  warm  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  doleful  chapters  such  as  this  in  the  annals  of 
the  bird  trade. 

Note. — The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  are  indebted 
to  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and  the  Editor  of  Good  Words  for  permission  to  include  this 
valuable  paper  among  the  Society’s  publications,  but  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  are  not  responsible  for,  and  do  not  necessarily  agree  with,  all  the  opinions  of 
the  writer  as  expressed  in  this  article. 
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An  Egret  Hunter’s  Narrative, 


Note. — The  following  narrative  of  an  egret  hunter  in  Central 
America,  which  appeared  in  The  Sim,  New  York,  June  7th,  1896, 
forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  deplorable  war 
which  is  being  waged  against  a  lovely  species  of  bird,  in  order  that 
civilized  ladies  may  have  ospreys  in  their  hats  and  bonnets.  Professor 
Newton,  of  Cambridge,  who  kindly  prepared  for  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  an  abstract  of  a  series  of  papers  on  “  The 
Devastation  of  Bird  Homes  in  Florida”  (No  7),  has  read  this  docu¬ 
ment,  and  advised  its  publication.  In  it  we  find  that  the  relentless 
persecution  of  the  egret,  which  will  soon  cease  in  Florida  from  want  of 
victims,  continues  elsewhere  unabated ;  and  that  the  bird  is  now 
becoming  increasingly  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure  throughout  the 
sub-tropical  countries  of  North  and  Central  America,  where  it  was 
most  abundant  a  few  years  ago.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the 
two  species,  which  are  the  objects  of  this  zealous  feather  hunter’s 
pursuit,  called  by  him  egret  and  heron  respectively,  are  both  egrets — 
members  of  that  group  of  the  heron  family  which  have  a  gift  of 
beauty  that  is  now  fast  proving  fatal  to  them.  His  “  egret  ”  is  the 
small  white  egret,  Ardea  egretta  ;  his  “  heron,”  the  snowy  egret,  Ardea 
candidissima.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  paper,  many  of  the  less 
relevant  passages  have  had  to  be  excised. 


Pomona,  California,  May  27th, 
1896. — David  Bennett,  of  San 
Diego,  came  up  the  coast  from 
Mexico  the  other  day.  He  is 
probably  the  most  experienced  and 
systematic  hunter  of  the  wild  egret 
or  heron  on  this  continent,  if  not  in 
the  world.  He  is  known  through¬ 
out  this  region  as  “  Egret  ”  Ben¬ 
nett,  and  the  handsome  property 
and  the  bank  stock  he  owns  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  are  proofs 
of  the  profit  he  has  found  in  hunt¬ 
ing  egrets  and  herons  each  spring 
and  summer  for  about  twenty-two  years.  Next  week  he  will  return 
to  Mexico  to  hunt  until  September. 


“  I  have  been  shooting  egrets  and  herons  exclusively  since 
1874,”  said  Mr.  Bennett.  “  Along  in  the  summer  of  1873  I  was 
prospecting  for  silver  mines  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  I  shot  a 
dozen  or  so  herons  that  were  wading  about  a  marsh  or  lagoon,  and 
the  long  white  plumes  were  so  delicate  and  filmy-like  that  I  took 
them  to  my  sisters  in  New  Orleans  a  few  months  later.  Our  next 
door  neighbour  was  a  wholesale  milliner,  and  he  said  he  would  buy 


such  stuff  for  $5  each  plume  and  take  all  I  could  get.  I  could  have 
easily  got  and  brought  home  over  500  such  heron  plumes,  and,  of 
course,  I  resolved  to  go  back  to  Central  America  the  very  next  year 
to  hunt  egret  feathers.  That  is  how  I  came  to  get  into  this  busi¬ 
ness.  The  first  two  years  I  was  hunting  down  in  Yucatan  and 
Honduras  I  cleared,  over  and  above  expenses  and  my  living,  $4,000, 
but  that  was  when  there  was  no  one  who  competed  with  me  in  egret 
hunting,  except  a  lot  of  lazy,  stupid,  drunken  natives  of  Central 
America,  and  there  were  thousands  of  egrets  more  in  those  days 
than  now. 

“  Where  do  I  hunt  now  ?  Off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  near 
Tepee  and  Sinaloa.  I  hunted  for  fifteen  years  in  every  part  of 
Central  America,  and  I  had  the  natives  work  for  me  at  times,  so  we 
made  the  birds  mighty  scarce  down  there  before  we  got  through. 

“  But  everywhere  in  the  regions  I  have  been  in  and  have  ever 
heard  about,  a  rapidly  growing  scarcity  of  egrets  is  evident.  I  am 
sure  that  in  a  dozen  years  more,  if  the  fashion  for  feathers  in 
women’s  millinery  prevails  as  now,  there  will  be  very  few  egrets  left 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  whole  western  continent.  I  have  talked 
with  men  who  used  to  hunt  egrets  and  herons  in  the  marsh  lands 
and  bays  of  Peru,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  for 
the  Paris  and  other  European  markets,  and  they  tell  me  that  the 
birds  have  been  so  thoroughly  wiped  out,  down  that  way,  that  it  is  a 
loss  of  time  and  money  to  try  to  get  a  living  by  hunting  egrets  or 
herons. 

“  A  millinery  feather  buyer  from  Paris,  who  came  down  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  last  January,  told  me  that  he  will  never  come  out 
this  way  any  more  to  buy  feathers,  for  there  are  so  few  good  plumes 
to  be  had  that  it  was  a  losing  proposition  for  him.  He  said  that  his 
firm  in  Paris  was  going  to  turn  its  attention  to  seeking  its  orna¬ 
mental  feather  supply  in  Africa,  but  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
it  could  get  egret  plumes  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  house  he 
was  with  in  Paris  used  to  buy  $28,000  worth  of  egret  feathers  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru  every  year.  So  you  can  see 
how  the  business  on  this  continent  has  diminished. 

“  Egret  feathers  are  now  sold  entirely  by  weight.  When  I 
went  into  getting  the  feathers  as  a  business  I  sold  them  at  so  much 
a  plume  and  so  much  for  smaller  or  discolored  feathers.  The 
Parisian  milliners,  who  rule  the  ornamental  feather  market  of  the 
world,  make  and  unmake  all  the  fashions,  and  create  demands  in 
our  line  of  business,  began  to  buy  egret  and  heron  feathers  by  the 
ounce,  and  that  practice  was  quickly  followed  by  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  ornamental  feather  dealers.. 

“  Soiled  egret  plumes  and  feathers  are  dyed  and  then  used  on 
millinery  goods.  The  least  discoloration  of  the  milky  whiteness  of 
an  egret  plume  will  bring  its  value  down  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
When  a  feather  buyer  looks  over  fine  feathers  he  uses  a  large 
magnifying  glass,  and  scrutinizes  each  plume  with  all  the  nicety  of 
a  bird  examining  a  flower.  A  background  of  white  is  always  used 
with  each  plume,  so  as  to  make  the  faintest  discoloration  more 
perceptible.  A  good  season’s  harvest  for  one  who  is  in  the  egret 
feather  business  on  the  scale  I  am,  is  about  55  ounces  of  plumes  and 
130  ounces  of  small  feathers.  The  best  season  I  have  ever  had  was 


in  1882,  when  I  had  four  good  shooters  at  work  for  me  among  the 
lagoons  of  Nicaragua.  I  got  about  $3,900  that  year  clear,  after 
seven  months’  work.  (=^24  15s.  per  week.) 

“  Only  a  very  few  feathers  are  available  on  the  egret.  On  the 
heron  there  are  three  times  as  many,  but  heron  feathers  are  worth 
less  than  half  as  much  as  egret  feathers.  The  experienced  feather 
buyers  know  the  difference  in  the  feathers  at  a  glance,  and  many 
feet  away,  too.  It  is  useless  to  mix  heron  and  egret  feathers 
together  and  try  to  palm  them  off  on  a  buyer  who  knows  his 
business.  A  full-grown  egret  will  yield  about  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce  of  feathers  and  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  plumes.  None  of  the 
other  feathers  are  touched,  and  it  takes  much  experience  for  a  hunter 
to  know  just  what  will  be  marketable.  All  the  available  egret 
plumes  are  on  the  bird’s  back  just  at  the  back  of  the  tail,  but  the 
heron  has  marketable  feathers  on  both  back  and  breast.  We 
generally  reckon  that  an  egret  that  is  got  without  damage  to  the 
feathers  is  worth  about  $3.20,  and  each  heron  $1.85. 

“You  want  to  hear  about  how  we  hunt  egrets  and  herons? 
Well,  we  have  to  live  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization  when  we  go 
after  these  birds.  For  days  and  nights  at  a  time  we  make  our 
homes  in  little  row-boats,  built  canoe-shape  for  fast  travelling,  and 
we  lived  among  the  marshes  and  reeds  of  the  lagoons  and  bays 
under  a  fierce  semi-tropic  sky.  It  is  the  hardest  sort  of  life,  and  no 
one,  however  robust,  could  keep  at  it  for  more  than  a  few  months  at 
a  time.  The  miasma  of  the  water  and  the  poisonous  atmosphere  all 
about  us  at  night,  soon  fills  one’s  blood  with  rheumatism  and  fevers. 

“We  get  our  birds  either  at  early  evening  or  at  the  first  break 
of  day.  We  seldom  get  birds  at  evening  and  then  the  following 
dawn,  for  at  the  report  of  a  gun  every  heron  or  egret  in  the  region 
flies  straight  away,  and  will  not  come  back  to  that  particular  spot 
for  four  or  five  days.  Even  then  they  return  with  wonderful 
caution.  So  we  move  from  one  part  of  a  bay  or  lagoon  to  another 
at  mid-day.  when  the  birds  are  off  feeding  at  the  shoals  along  the 
shore.  We  get  our  crafts  in  position,  one  man  in  a  boat,  before  four 
p.m.,  and  conceal  ourselves  and  our  boats  with  reeds  and  foliage  just 
as  duck-hunters  do.  Along  about  five  or  six  o’clock  the  birds  come 
back  to  their  nests  and  camping  grounds.  Then  we  watch  our 
opportunity  for  shots,  and,  by  long  experience,  I  have 
learned  perfectly  when  it  comes.  Just  at  the  proper  moment 
I  will  shoot,  and  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  my  hired  shooters 
will  follow  with  their  guns.  Generally  I  can  get  three  or  four 
successful  shots  at  the  frightened  birds  before  they  are  out  of  range, 
for  they  are  so  easily  frightened  that  they  are  powerless  of  flight  for 
a  moment  and  make  good  targets  of  themselves.  Sometimes  we  got 
as  many  as  fifteen  birds  at  one  evening’s  shooting,  but  more  often 
the  number  is  seven  or  eight.  Years  ago,  when  egrets  and  herons 
were  very  plentiful  in  Central  America,  I  have  killed  nine  birds  in 
as  many  shots  before  they  got  out  of  my  reach.  When  we  have 
delivered  our  volleys,  and  the  unharmed  birds  have  flown  away,  v/e 
row  about  and  gather  the  harvest.  Extreme  care  must  be  exercised 
to  get  the  feathers  and  plumes  as  free  as  possible  from  discolored 
water  or  the  stain  of  weeds.  Every  week  we  have  to  throw  away 
the  carcass  of  an  egret  or  heron  because  the  feathers  and  plumes  are 
bloodstained  or  twisted  out  of  shape. 


“  After  we  have  got  our  birds,  and  have  picked  the  few  feathers 
we  want  from  each,  we  plan  another  onslaught  in  another  locality. 
If  we  are  lucky  we  may  soon  get  located  four  or  five  miles  away 
amid  reeds  and  foliage  under  cover  of  darkness,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
more  shooting  the  next  morning. 

“  The  shores  of  the  lagoons  of  Central  America  and  the  southern 
part  of  Mexico  abound  in  alligators,  while  all  manner  of  pestiferous 
stinging  flies,  gnats,  and  mosquitoes  are  in  the  air.  We  have 
suffered  tortures  from  insect  pests,  and  one  of  my  hunting  men  died 
in  agony  from  the  poison  of  gnats  several  years  ago. 

“  You  want  me  to  tell  you  about  the  egrets  and  the  herons 
themselves,  do  you  ?  They  are,  as  you  know,  of  the  crane  family 
of  birds.  The  egrets  are  small,  much  like  the  bitterns  and  boatbills 
of  the  same  family.  Herons  usually  measure  four  feet  from  bill  to 
tip  of  the  tail.  Their  expanse  of  wing  is  often  seven  feet,  and  they 
stand  about  forty  inches  high.  Their  weight  is  from  three  to  four 
pounds.  The  hunting  season  for  both  egrets  and  herons  begins  in 
February  and  closes  in  September.  It  is  now  at  its  very  height, 
and  I  shall  go  back  down  the  coast  in  a  few  days  to  resume  shooting 
operations.  After  August  the  feathers  of  herons  and  egrets  become 
coarse  and  hard,  and  are  in  no  demand  in  the  best  markets.  Both 
varieties  of  the  birds  are  as  white  as  snow,  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  but  people  from  Peru  and  Argentine  Republic  say  they  have 
seen  blue  and  red  and  even  black  herons.  Herons  are  slow  of  flight, 
and,  like  the  cranes  that  are  known  all  over  the  world,  they  have  a 
very  graceful,  dignified  way  of  drawing  their  attenuated  legs  up 
under  them  and  sailing  away  to  lofty  eminences  by  an  occasional 
flap  of  their  wings.  The  egrets  are  more  fussy  and  nervous  creatures. 
They  are  as  watchful  as  weasels.  Both  varieties  of  birds  make  nests  of 
sticks  and  large  twigs,  and  both  have  been  known  to  keep  their  nests 
for  several  years  at  a  time,  although  I  myself  have  never  been  able 
to  observe  that  point,  because  my  advent  in  a  colony  of  the  crane 
family  means  war  and  death  in  short  order.  Egrets  usually  lay  six 
eggs,  and  herons  four.  The  eggs  of  both  are  of  a  sea  green  hue.  A 
heron  does  not  have  its  best  feathers  until  it  is  ten  months  old,  and 
the  plumes  of  an  egret  are  not  worth  $28  an  ounce  until  the  bird  is 
over  a  year  old. 

“  I  suppose  a  host  of  people  will  wonder  why  I  am  telling  so 
many  facts  about  my  business  to  a  newspaper  man.  But  I  don’t 
care  how  many  men  want  to  go  into  my  vocation.  I  shall  give  it 
up  myself  in  a  year  or  so  more  and  come  back  to  civilization  to  stay, 
but  I  know  my  health  has  been  permanently  injured  by  the  miasma 
poison  I  have  taken  into  my  system  down  in  those  Mexican  and 
Central  American  lagoons.” 


Copies  of  this  Leaflet,  3d.  per  doz.,  or  is.  8d.  per  ioo,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Society’s  Publishing  Department,  Knowledge  Office,  326,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. ;  or  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  Hillcrest,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. -—No.  27.  1st  to  10 th  thousand . 


ARTIFICIAL  PLUMES. 


The  following  is  a  letter  from  Sir  William  H.  Flower,, 
K.C.B .,  D.Sc.,  D.C.L.,  LL  D .,  Director  of  the  British 

Natural  History  Museum,  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
on  June  25tli,  1896  : — - 

“  Sir, — You  have  upon  several  occasions  given  some  of  yOur 
valuable  space  to  letters  upon  the  cruelty  involved  in  the  fashion  of 
wearing  feathers  in  ladies’  hats.  Especially  has  it  been  pointed  out 
that  the  lovely,  delicate  plumes  of  the  small  white  herons  or  egrets 
can  only  be  procured  by  the  destruction  of  the  birds  during  the 
season  in  which  they  have  their  nests  and  young,  as  then  only  are 
these  feathers  developed.  In  the  trade  for  some  unkuown  reason, 
they  are  called  “  osprey,”  though  the  real  bird  of  that  name,  a  kind 
of  fishing  hawk,  produces  no  ornamental  plumes.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said,  the  garden-party  season  now  beginning  shows 
that  the  fashion  is  as  prevalent  as  ever.  I  have  recently  noticed  many 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  kind-hearted  among  my  lady  friends, 
including  some  who  are  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  would  never  knowingly  do  any  injury  to 
living  creatures,  adorned  with  these  very  plumes.  Why  is  this  ? 
Simply  because,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  trade  and  dispose  of  their 
stock,  the  purveyors  of  female  raiment,  to  salve  the  consciences  of 
their  customers,  have  invented  and  widely  propagated  a  monstrous 
fiction,  and  are  everywhere  selling  the  real  feathers  warranted  as 
artificial !  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  examined  numbers  of 
plumes,  the  wearers  of  which  were  priding  themselves  on  their 
humanity,  relying  upon  the  assurance  of  the  milliner  that  they  were 
not  real  egret’s  feathers,  but  manufactured.  In  every  case  it  did  not 
take  a  very  close  scrutiny  to  ascertain  that  they  were  unquestionably 
genuine.  The  only  “  manufacture”  consisted  in  cutting  the  plume  in 
two,  and  fixing  the  upper  and  lower  half  side  by  side,  so  that  a  single 
feather  does  duty  for  two  in  the  ‘  brush.’  Thus  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  birds  is  being  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty,  to  minister  to  a  passing  fashion, 
bolstered  up  by  a  glaring  falsehood. 

“  I  beg  to  remain  very  faithfully  yours, 

“W!  II.  FLOWER. 

“  Natural  History  Museum,  London, 

“  June  23rd.” 


On  June  27th,  1896,  the  Times  printed  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Litchfield,  of  31,  Kensington  Square,  W.,  which 
contained  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“  I  much  wish  to  supplement  Sir  William  Flower’s  admirable  letter 
by  one  or  two  points  which  would  only  strike  a  woman.  My  humane 
friends  with  whom  I  discussed  the  question  assured  me  that  their 
plumes  were  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and  they  were  certain  of  the 
fact  because  of  the  low  price.  This,  however,  is  a  complete  miscon¬ 
ception.  Of  a  number  of  specimens  which  I  lately  sent  to  Sir  William 
Flower  for  examination,  all  of  which  are  found  to  be  true  egret’s 
feathers,  some  were  priced  as  low  as  6fd.  These  ospreys,  called  in  the 
trade,  ‘  brush  ospreys,’  were  bought  at  important  and  well-known 
shops  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Kensington  High  Street,  Fdgware 
Hoad,  Oxford  Street,  and  Wigmore  Street,  at  prices  varying  from  6fd. 
to  4s.  In  every  case  an  assurance  was  given  that  these  ospreys  were 
artificial,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  cruelty.  In  one  the 
assistant  informed  me  that  many  of  their  ladies  objected  to  wearing 
ospreys  on  grounds  of  humanity,  and  that  then  they  always  sold  them 
the  ‘  brush  ’  ones,  which  were  ‘  not  cruel  ’  —  why,  she  did  not  know,  for 
she  believed  they  did  come  from  part  of  the  same  feather.” 

Extracts  of  letters  from  Mr.  Thomas  Southwell, 
F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.N.  : — 

“  The  only  plume  which  may  be  used  with  safety  is  that  of  the 
ostrich.  The  example  set  by  the  wearer  of  artificial  plumes  is  just  as 
pernicious  as  by  the  wearer  of  a  real  one,  and  those  who  cannot,  or 
do  not  wish  to  discriminate,  would  plead  it  as  an  excuse.  The  only 
safe  course  is  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  such  an  offence. 

“  Norwich, 

“  May  27th,  1896.” 

“  The  statement  that  the  egret  and  heron  plumes  which  come  into 
the  market  are  dead  shed  feathers,  is  so  absurd  that  it  will  carry  no 
weight  with  those  who  know  what  a  condition  these  dead  and  drabbled 
feathers  are  in  when  found  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  where  the  moulting 
birds  go  to  wash  and  dress  their  plumage. 

“  Norwich, 

“  July  28th,  1896.” 

It  should  be  bor^e  in  mind  that  imitations  are  put  on  the  market 
when  the  supply  of  the  real  thing  is  in  danger  of  becoming  exhausted, 
and  that  if  by  this  means  the  fashion  is  kept  up,  directly  the  herons, 
Birds  of  Paradise,  etc.,  have  somewhat  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
the  last  few  years,  their  plumes  will  again  be  sought  after  and  worn 
as  persistently  as  ever.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  kill  the  fashion  ; 
and  as  these  plumes  are  quite  unnecessary  and  superfluous  articles  of 
dress  this  should  not  be  impossible,  considering  the  numerous  harmless 
ornaments  and  trimmings  which  exist. 


Copies  of  this  Leaflet,  2d.  per  doz.,  or  i/-  per  ioo,  and  other  publications  of  the 
Society,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Society’s  Publishing  Department,  Knowledge 
Office,  326,  High  Iiolborn,  W.C.  Cards  of  membership  and  information  respecting 
the  Society  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  Hillcrest,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
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THE  KEEPER  S  GIBBET. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  WATKINS,  M.A. 


(Reprinted  by  permission  from  “Longman’s  Magazine,”  February,  1886.) 


THE  wood-pigeons  moan  from  the  centre  of  the  forest,  as  a  sharp  turn 
from  the  main  road  running  through  it  leads  us  down  a  “  ride  ”  to  the 
keeper’s  cottage.  It  is  a  low  house,  with  several  sheds  abutting  on  it, 
and  at  the  top  of  its  little  garden,  bright  with  sunflowers,  a  large  mastiff  bays 
from  his  kennel.  Passing  a  little  further,  we  descry  a  small  lawn  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cottage  covered  with  coops,  each  of  which  encloses  a  hen  full  of 
self-importance.  She  either  sits  upon  a  set  of  pheasant’s  eggs,  or  displays 
much  solicitude  as  her  little  brood  will  wander  too  far  into  the  wicked  world 
from  her  maternal  care.  Beyond  this  again,  somewhat  removed  from  the  road, 
is  a  long  wooden  framework  covered  with  the  hapless  bodies  of  birds  and 
beasts  which  are  considered  offenders  against  the  game  laws.  On  this  gibbet, 
in  every  stage  of  decay,  hang  hawks,  owls,  jays,  weasels,  even  moles.  How 
crestfallen,  woe-begone,  and  shattered  are  most  of  the  creatures  which  form 
this  sad  assemblage  of  offenders  against  the  code  of  modern  forest  laws  ! 
The  human  victims  of  the  Conqueror’s  severity,  who  wandered  about  maimed 
and  blinded,  could  scarcely  have  appeared  so  miserable.  Here  are  kestrels — 
an  innocent  hawk  which  almost  entirely  subsists  on  field  mice — next  their  more 
marauding  brethren,  sparrow-hawks.  Grave,  wise-looking  owls  come  next, 
both  barn  and  grey  owl  alike  condemned  to  death  for  one  or  two  trifling 
indiscretions  of  some  traditional  ancestors  when  their  young  broods  had  been 
more  than  usually  clamorous  for  food.  Jays,  with  their  intensely  blue  feathers, 
the  joy  of  the  artificial  fly-tier,  dabbled  in  gore,  succeed.  Next  them  hang 
several  magpies — a  bird  perhaps  not  very  scrupulous  in  its  diet,  and  wholly 
unable  to  resist  a  dinner  off  young  partridges  and  pheasants — but  a  pleasant, 
party-coloured,  cheerful  bird  withal,  a  kind  of  ornithological  Micawber,  and  a 
bird  which  any  game  preserver  with  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  a  landscape 
would,  it  might  be  thought,  be  glad  to  spare.  Three  or  four  emaciated  weasels 
are  nailed  up  among  these  birds.  They  swing  in  the  wind,  like  the  murderers 
of  old  who  used  to  be  hung  in  chains  at  the  cross-roads. 

Only  those  who  have  carefully  looked  into  the  question  are  aware  what 
enormous  numbers  of  our  quadrupeds  and  larger  birds  are  annually  destroyed 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  injurious  to  game.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Knox  gave  a 
list  of  the  so-called  vermin  thus  remorselessly  put  to  death  on  a  large  Highland 
property  in  three  years.  It  includes  wild  cats,  martens,  badgers,  otters,  and 
weasels,  as  veil  as  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  ravens,  magpies,  and  others. 
The  total  numbers,  however,  were,  of  quadrupeds,  1055  creatures;  of  birds, 
3829.  Many  of  these  hapless  enemies  of  the  game  preserver  were  even  at 
that  time  rare  and  interesting  to  the  naturalist  :  such  as  the  osprey,  of  which 
eighteen  were  destroyed,  and  the  golden  eagle,  fifteen  of  which  perished.*  At 
present  the  case  is  reversed.  These  birds  are  cherished,  and  now  that  they 
are  scarce,  owing  to  constant  persecution,  are  much  prized.  Even  the  wild  cat 
is  protected  in  Sutherlandshire.  The  kite  has  passed  away  altogether  from 
many  districts,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  extinction.  Turning,  however,  from  the 
extensive  Highland  moors  to  the  preserved  covers  of  English  sportsmen,  no 


*  Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl ,  by  A.  E.  Knox  (Van  Voorst),  1850,  p.  116. 
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modus  vivendi ,  it  is  fancied,  can  be  found  for  any  predatory  birds  and 
pheasants.  Consequently  the  former  are  made  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  gamekeeper.  With  gun  and  trap  he  speedily  banishes  the  bulk  of  them 
from  the  fauna  of  the  district  ;  and  the  naturalist,  who  would  gladly  be 
satisfied  with  less  game  could  the  lives  of  the  raptorial  birds  be  spared  to  lend 
an  interest  to  his  walks,  finds  the  old  Roman  method  of  making  peace  carried 
out  around  him  to  the  letter.  The  covers  and  woodlands  become  more  or  less 
of  a  bird- wilderness.  Until  keepers  become  better  naturalists,  and  know 
something  of  the  fauna  of  England  and  of  the  characteristics  of  native  birds, 
much  cruelty  will  continue  to  be  exercised  upon  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  innocent  frequenters  of  the  plantation.  Where 
can  a  more  beautiful  bird  be  found  in  our  land  than  the  jay,  as  the  sunshine 
falls  upon  his  deep-blue  wing-feathers  in  the  heart  of  a  spreading  larch  ? 
When  the  harmless  dor-hawk  (or  fern  owl)  is  ruthlessly  shot  by  some  over- 
zealous  keeper  as  being  a  hawk,  and  therefore  a  depredator  of  the  deepest 
dye,  a  naturalist  may  well  wish  that  a  little  of  the  natural  history  of  the  district 
were  taught  among  the  other  sciences  of  the  village  schoolroom,  and  that  a 
national  school  of  practical  forestry  existed  in  England.  To  return  to  the 
gibbet.  The  hawks  and  owls  have  a  habit  of  flying  down  openings  in  the 
woods  (just  as  the  woodcocks  do  in  the  evening  when  going  to  their  feeding 
grounds),  and  the  keeper  noticing  this  erects  a  pole-trap,  as  it  is  called,  at  the 
end  of  the  “  ride,”  by  the  open  field.  This  consists  of  a  pole  about  ten  feet 
high,  with  a  steel  trap  placed  on  the  top,  while  cross-pieces  are  nailed  to  the 
pole  to  enable  the  keeper  to  get  up  and  down  with  ease.  More  often, 
however,  the  keeper  finds  a  mass  of  quivering  feathers  which  represents 
an  owl,  or  a  prostrate  and  fierce  sparrow-hawk,  ready  with  beak  and  talons 
to  resist  its  inevitable  doom.  For  jays  the  keeper  makes  up  a  bogus  nest 
containing  four  or  five  imitation  thrush  eggs.  These  are  made  of  wood, 
painted  to  match  real  eggs,  and  are  fastened  down  with  slender  wire,  while 
just  outside,  cunningly  concealed  under  sprays,  is  a  steel  gin  occupying  the 
very  spot  where  a  robber  of  the  nest  would  naturally  alight.  Too  often  these 
contrivances  prove  fatal  to  the  poor  jay,  and  it  is  carried  off  to  swing  on  the 
gibbet.  The  peregrine  falcon  is  only  found  in  the  wood  which  we  describe  in 
the  winter.  This  noble  falcon  retires  to  inaccessible  cliffs  for  the  most  part  in 
spring,  where  it  may  bring  up  its  brood  in  safety.  The  traveller  by  the 
Highland  railway  doubtless  remembers  passing  at  the  head  of  Loch  Garry 
several  foxes  nailed  to  a  shed  close  to  the  line,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze. 
No  more  direful  crime  could  socially  be  committed  in  this  neighbourhood  than 
shooting  a  fox.  The  indignation  of  Milton  with  regard  to  books  would  feebly 
express  the  feelings  of  everyone  here,  high  and  low,  were  such  an  outrage  done 
either  to  the  feelings  of  foxes  or  of  foxhunters— “  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  fox.”  So  the  fox  is  here  allowed  to  eat  rabbits  or  pheasants  at  its 
will  till  winter  brings  rettibution  in  the  shape  of  the  hounds.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  their  cubs  were  ravenous,  these  foxes  took  to 
killing  lambs  in  the  fields  around,  and  the  unusual  spectacle  in  England  was 
seen  of  large  fires  kept  burning  all  night  to  scare  them  away,  while  slumber 
was  driven  from  the  eyelids  of  those  who  lived  near  by  the  incessant  blowing 
of  tin  trumpets  and  firing  of  guns  charged  with  powder  only.  Yet  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  fox-hunting  these  inconveniences  were  cheerfully  borne. 

With  what  pleasure  should  we  watch  the  result  of  one  of  these  fine  old 
ancestral  haunts  of  game  and  wild  creatures  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
naturalist,  who  would  give  up  preserving  game,  but  pay  special  attention  to 
the  breeding  and  increase  of  the  various  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  the  country  ! 
Provided  that  none  of  his  neighbours  were  extreme  preservers  of  game,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  indulge  his  hobby,  and  preserve  hawks 
and  owls  instead  of  pheasants.  Then  the  frequent  sight  of  the  various  wild 
birds,  the  marked  differences  in  character  of  their  flight,  their  cries  and 
screams  in  all  the  joyous  freedom  of  nature,  the  behaviour  and  curious  traits 
of  the  smaller  quadrupeds — weasels,  polecats,  and  the  like — would  provide 
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inexhaustible  delight  to  the  country  lover,  and  greatly  enliven  the  aspect  ot 
our  fields  and  hedgerows.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  of  late  years  legislation 
as  well  as  improved  public  feeling  have  greatly  mitigated  the  lot  of  the  inferior 
animals  and  birds.  If  excessive  preserving  were  moderated,  and  the  senseless 
practice  of  shooting  every  rare  or  uncommon  bird  summarily  dealt  with  by  legal 
pains  and  penalties  if  it  will  not  defer  to  the  strong  feeling  against  it  which 
is  spreading  everywhere  through  the  country,  there  would  not  be  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  relations  between  the  inferior  creatures  and  ourselves. 

How  game  preserving  dulls  a  man’s  sense  of  the  innocent  life  which 
many  comparatively,  if  not  wholly,  innocent  birds  lead  may  be  seen  if  we 
accept  the  keeper’s  invitation  to  attend  him  on  his  great  expedition  of  the  year 
against  noxious  fowls  and  animals.  A'week  later  an  emissary,  who  has  been 
specially  sent  to  us  from  his  proper  work  of  stripping  the  oaks,  which  have 
been  felled  now  that  the  sap  runs  freely,  arrives  with  a  dirty  scrawl  intimating 
that  next  morning  the  keeper  will  clear  off  the  “  squearls.”  Accordingly  at 
seven  in  the  morning  of  a  dull  June  day  we  join  him,  with  his  retinue  of  four 
men  bearing  two  long  ladders,  at  a  certain  old  oak  which  he  had  appointed. 
He  informs  us  that  the  large  wood  has  been  marked  off  into  four  portions,  and 
that  to-day  he  hopes  to  work  through  one  of  these.  A  start  is  speedily  made. 
Very  soon  a  carrion  crow’s  nest  is  detected.  A  ladder  is  put  against  the 
tree,  and  the  keeper  goes  up  till  he  can  reach  the  boughs.  It  is  easy  then  to 
ascend  to  the  nest.  All  the  brood  has  escaped  but  two  young  and  terrified 
birds.  They  flutter  among  the  branches,  and  are  speedily  knocked  down  and 
killed.  Next  comes  a  squirrel’s  “  dray.”  This  is  torn  down,  and  the  three 
young  ones  which  it  contains  carried  off  in  the  keeper’s  handkerchief  to  be  sold 
for  pets.  A  sparrow-hawk’s  nest  is  next  found.  The  old  one  flies  off  as  the 
ladder  is  placed  against  the  tree,  and  the  keeper  luckily  has  no  gun  with  him. 
The  eggs  in  this  nest  are  “  hard  sitting,”  and  are  immediately  flung  down  and 
broken.  Missel-thrushes  are  specially  hated  by  the  keeper,  and  their  nests  and 
eggs  ruthlessly  destroyed.  In  the  low  brushwood  is  a  white-throat’s  nest — a 
bird  the  most  harmless  of  the  harmless  ;  still  the  rage  for  destruction  has  so 
seized  the  band  that  one  of  the  satellites  kicks  it  over  and  breaks  the  eggs. 
Four  such  mornings  of  devastation  among  the  birds  and  squirrels  render  the 
wood  a  waste  so  far  as  the  ornithologist  is  concerned.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
pheasants  increase  in  proportion  to  the  havoc  among  their  brethren  which  their 
preservation  has  caused.  It  seems  as  vain  to  expect  game  preservers  to  leave 
any  of  our  larger  birds,  as  it  is  in  a  highly  farmed  country  to  hope  that  any 
wild  flowers  may  be  spared  near  the  low  hedges  so  dear  to  the  advanced  farmer. 

But  we  have  rambled  past  the  gibbet  under  the  high  grove  of  beeches, 
which  kill  everything  beneath  their  branches  save  moss  ;  and  the  moss  and 
their  own  decaying  leaves  in  the  course  of  generations  have  heaped  up  high 
banks  of  rich  earth  around  their  gnarled  roots.  There  is  a  faint  rustle  of 
leaves  on  high — “  Aurora’s  fan,”  as  Milton  calls  it — inexpressibly  grateful  to  the 
ear.  And  far  off  in  the  recesses  of  the  firs  a  low  soft  crooning  seems  to  rise 
and  fall  on  the  breeze — 

Aerise  quo  congessere  palumbes. 

Only  these  are  turtle  doves  ;  not  the  dark-collared  Barbary  doves  which  are 
kept  in  cages,  but  the  Turtur  Communis ,  a  summer  visitant,  smaller  than  the 
wood-pigeon  and  beautifully  proportioned.  It  has  increased  lately  in  these 
woods,  and  is,  it  may  be  trusted,  one  of  the  many  blessings  which  country- 
dwellers  thankfully  acknowledge  as  being  due  to  the  Bird  Bills. 


Copies  of  this  Leaflet,  3d.  per  dozen,  or  Is.  9d.  per  100,  and  other  publications 
of  the  Society,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  at  the  Society’s  London 
Office,  326,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
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THE  NESTING  SEASON. 

The  birds  are  busy  nest-building.  In  a  short  time  the  fields 
and  woods,  the  lanes  and  bye-ways,  will  be  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  variously  constructed  nests,  torn  and  pulled  to  pieces  in  sheer 
wanton  mischief,  and  the  beautiful  eggs  will  have  been  pillaged  and 
for  the  most  part  smashed. 

This  senseless  and  cruel  practice  goes  on  year  after  year  though 
it  is  known  that  several  of  the  most  charming  of  our  Country’s 
songsters  are  annually  becoming  rarer,  and  that  some  species  have 
been  well-nigh  exterminated. 

The  waste  of  bird-life  might  be  immediately  checked  if  land- 
owners  would  take  measures  to  prevent  illicit  bird-catching  and 
nest-robbing  on  their  grounds  ;  and  if  British  boys  could  be  led  to 
feel  the  gladness  of  free  bird-life  and  to  become  protectors  instead 
of  persecutors  of  British  birds.  Ministers  of  all  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  school  masters  and  mistresses,  and  Sunday  school  teachers 
have  much  influence,  and  it  rests  with  them  to  enforce  from  the 
pulpit  or  reading  desk  the  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  birds,  to  which 
the  Press  so  freely  and  generously  gives  space  in  its  columns. 

Information  respecting  the  wanton  destruction  of  birds,  or  any 
suggestions  for  its  prevention,  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Vaughan  House,  (Mrs.)  E.  Phillips, 

22,  Morland  Road,  Vice-President  of  the  Selborne  Society, 

Croydon.  and  the  Society  for  Protection  of  Birds 

Kennell  Kodd, 


.(pIpHE  caging  of  birds  is  a  subject  about  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,  and  we  may  at  the  outset  admit  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  the  difference.  While  no  one  can 
so  strongly  object  to  the  keeping  of  birds  in  a  spacious  aviary,  where 
they  have  ample  room  to  fly  about,  build  their  nests,  and  enjoy  their 
lives  to  a  great  extent  in  their  own  way,  no  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  has  any  sympathy  with  bird  life  can  justify  their  confinement  in 
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small  prisons  only  a  few  inches  in  their  measurements.  Between 
these  two  extremes  is  to  be  found  every  degree  of  questionable 
treatment,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  while  some  people,  looking 
only  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  think  the  objectors  to  bird-caging  are 
needlessly  fidgety  and  sensitive,  others,  regarding  the  other  end, 
feel  their  lives  saddened  by  the  thought  of  the  countless  little 
victims  of  man’s  selfishness. 

Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
practice,  as  a  whole,  is  the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  physical 
suffering  and  of  that  misery  which  results  from  the  outrage  of 
natural  instincts  and  impulses.  The  whole  structure  of  the  bird 
proclaims  him  a  creature  meant  for  freedom.  His  life  among  the 
trees,  his  power  of  flight,  his  restless  activity,  his  love  of  his 
fellows  and  his  young,  his  physical  structure,  with  his  large  lungs, 
his  hollow  bones,  showing  that  his  whole  frame  needs  to  be  bathed 
in  oxygen  to  maintain  him  in  life  and  health — these  all  rebel 
against  the  confined  life  behind  the  bars  of  the  cage.  The  frantic 
efforts  made  by  the  victim  to  regain  his  lost  freedom  are  surely  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  outrage  on  his  nature.  While  he  beats 
the  wires  till  his  wings  are  torn  and  bleeding,  and  stuns  himself 
against  the  roof  of  the  cage  in  his  efforts  to  fly  upwards ;  while  he 
is  frequently  condemned  to  hang  for  hours  against  a  wall  and 
endure  the  sun’s  bright  glare  untempered  by  any  leafy  shade,  or 
the  biting  east  wind  with  no  sort  of  shelter,  it  seems  idle  to  ask 
more  evidence  that  the  cage  is  a  cruel  prison  to  him. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  species  which  can  survive  the  ordeal  of 
captivity  for  long;  but  daily  experience  of  this  fact  does  not 
prevent  all  kinds  being  caught  and  sold  for  what  can  be  got  for 
them  from  inexperienced  or  juvenile  customers.  Birds  which  feed 
on  the  smallest  insects  are  deliberately  caught  and  caged,  though 
the  “  fancier  ”  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
them  with  the  food  which  they  require,  and  that  they  must 
inevitably  die  a  miserable  death  from  slow  starvation.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Avicultural  Society,  writing*  recently  of  the  wren,  the 


*  Avicultural  Magazine ,  January,  1899. 
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chiffchaff  and  the  willow  warbler,  says  that  “  so  long  as  their  con¬ 
finement  leads  to  the  death  of  9  out  of  10  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
of  99  out  of  100  within  a  few  months,  it  appears  mere  cruelty  to 
cage  them.”  The  same  writer,  while  advocating  the  keeping  of 
birds  in  aviaries,  says,  “  I  think  the  feeling  is  growing  that  we 
ought,  as  much  as  possible  ...  to  discourage  the  use  of  cages.” 

A  few  species  are  able  to  withstand  captivity  and  grow  to  some 
extent  habituated  to  the  new  surroundings  and  become  tranquil 
under  them,  but  the  life  which  becomes  tranquil  merely  by  the 
deadening  of  the  natural  faculties  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  happy 
one,  and  this  is  the  best  the  birdcager  has  to  offer  his  victims. 
We  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  a  bird,  when  put  into  a  larger 
cage  after  some  years  spent  in  one  of  the  smallest,  was  unable  even 
to  hop  on  to  the  higher  perch,  and  this  is  emblematic  of  the 
dwarfing  of  the  whole  nature. 

That  the  life  is  an  unhealthy  one  at  best  is  shown  by  the  long 
list  of  diseases,  including  consumption,  asthma,  gout,  paralysis, 
cramp,  apoplexy,  tumours,  sore  feet,  etc.,  etc.,  which  caged  birds 
develop.  As  one  writer  says,  “  How  can  a  creature  with  four  limbs 
keep  in  health  while  two,  the  most  important  to  be  exercised,  cannot 
be  used  ?  ”  or  while,  we  might  add,  he  is  kept  to  one  unchanging 
diet,  when  in  nature  he  has  an  everchanging  variety  from  which  his 
instinct  tells  him  how  to  pick  that  which  his  needs  demand  at  the 
moment  or  season,  whether  as  food  or  medicine.  As  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson  says,#  “  Any  one  of  us,  even  a  philosopher,  would  think  it 
hard  to  be  restricted  to  dry  bread  only,  yet  such  a  punishment 
would  be  small  compared  with  that  which  we,  in  our  ignorance  or 
want  of  consideration,  inflict  on  our  caged  animals — our  pets  on 
compulsion.  Small,  because  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  flavours 
drawn  from  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom — a  hundred  flavours  for 
every  one  in  the  dietary  which  satisfies  our  heavy  mammalian 
natures — is  a  condition  of  the  little  wild  bird’s  existence,  and 
essential  to  its  well-being  and  perfect  happiness.” 

A  case  giving  some  details  as  to  the  capture  of  birds  for  sale 


*  “Birds  in  a  Village,”  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S. 
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was  recently  reported  in  the  Daily  Graphic  (January  17th,  1899) 
as  follows  : — 

“  Revelations  as  to  the  destruction  of  British  song-birds  were  made  at  the 
Lambeth  County  Court  yesterday  during  the  hearing  of  a  judgment  summons 
brought  by  Charles  Grimwood,  a  bird  dealer  in  Lee,  against  Alfred  Wilson,  a 
bird  shopkeeper  in  Rye  Lane,  Peckham.  The  defendant  pleaded  inability  to 
pay  a  debt  of  £2,  the  price  of  ten  dozen  linnets  supplied.  Most  of  the  birds,  he 
stated,  had  died.  Judge  Emden  :  Do  they  usually  die  ?  The  defendant :  Yes, 
the  close  confinement  kills  them.  Judge  Emden  :  Then  why  do  you  buy  the 
poor  little  things  ?  Defendant :  I  have  to  put  something  in  the  window.  The 
plaintiff  stated  that  Wilson  was  well  able  to  pay.  He  sold  the  birds  at  four 
times  the  amount  he  paid  for  them.  The  defendant  generally  bought  100 
dozen  a  week  of  linnets,  skylarks,  and  other  British  song-birds.” 

“Doubtless,”  says  Mr.  Hudson  again,  “the  day  will  come 
when,  law  or  no  law,  the  bird-catcher  will  find  it  necessary  to  go 
warily,  lest  the  people  of  any  place  where  he  may  be  tempted  to 
spread  his  nets  should  have  formed  the  custom  of  treating  those 
of  his  calling  somewhat  roughly.  That  it  will  come  soon  is 
earnestly  to  be  wished.”  And  he  adds,  “  If  any  one  is  to  be  hated 
or  blamed,  it  is  the  person  who  sends  the  bird-catcher  into  the 
fields — not  the  dealer,  but  he  who  buys  trapped  birds  and  keeps 
them  in  cages  to  be  amused  by  their  twitterings.” 

The  case  of  foreign  birds  is  almost  worse,  for  they  must  undergo 
the  horrors  of  transit  as  well  as  the  change  to  an  unnatural 
climate.  The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  called  “  Hints  on 
Keeping  Small  Foreign  Birds,”  in  a  paper*  which  advocates 
the  practice,  and  which  consequently  would  not  naturally  be  likely 
to  draw  attention  to  the  cruelties  without  good  cause.  The  writer 
thus  describes  a  “live-stock”  emporium  in  London: — 

“  Parrots,  ferrets,  kittens  and  monkeys  were  kept  here  in  unpleasing  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  ground  floor,  while  upstairs,  in  filthy  dark  hutches  ranged  close 
against  the  wall,  were — oh,  the  pity  of  it ! — hundreds  of  tiny  Senegal,  Avadavat 
and  orange- cheeked  Waxbills.  The  sick,  the  well,  the  dead,  the  dying,  all 
crowded  together  where  never  a  glint  of  sunshine  could  fall — never  a  breath  of 
pure  fresh  air  blow  on  them.  They  who  have  lived  in  the  lands  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  among  the  fruits  and  flowers  as  lovely  and  delicate  as  themselves,  now 


*  Exchange  and  Mart ,  October  20th,  1897. 
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beating  their  little  fragile  lives  out  in  unspeakable  despair,  shut  away  by  man’s 
cruelty  in  a  filthy  room  in  a  still  more  filthy  slum,  where  a  glimpse  of  blue 
could  never  reach  them.  .  ,  .  Many  times  have  I  pointed  out  to  dealers  the 

folly,  if  only  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  of  leaving  dead  birds  (a  common 
sight)  for  days  and  weeks  in  the  same  cage  with  apparently  healthy  living  ones. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  evil.  The  crass  ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  insectivorous  birds  is  almost  as  great ;  but  although  Nature  tries  her 
best  to  point  out  the  error  of  feeding  her  foreign  favourites  oil  seed  alone,  it  is 
persisted  in  until  death  mercifully  puts  an  end  to  the  feathered  captive’s 
existence.  It  is  grievous  to  think  how  many  thousands  of  foreign  birds  annually 
imported  to  this  country  perish  through  the  cruel  neglect  meted  out  to 
them  here.” 

It  is  frequently  said  by  the  advocates  of  bird  caging  that  the 
birds  are  happy  enough  or  they  would  not  sing  in  captivity.  As 
well  might  one  argue  that  the  human  prisoner,  if  in  the  dull 
monotony  of  his  life  he  should  sing  a  song  he  had  learnt  in  his 
childhood  to  while  away  the  time,  was  happy  in  his  prison  life. 
That  the  song  of  a  bird  expresses  joy  only  is  an  assumption 
entirely.  Our  interpretation  of  the  sounds  of  nature  is  very 
conventional.  We  say  that  the  tide  “moans,”  and  the  rippling  of 
the  brook  is  called  “merry.”  Even  the  so-called  “laugh”  of  a 
hyena  passes  with  some  people  for  mirth.  And  so  with  birds,  we 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  their  songs.  The  free  dove  is 
described  as  being  mournful,  and  the  captive  lark  as  being  gay. 
In  captivity  the  bird  repeats  the  songs  he  has  learnt  in  his 
days  of  happiness.  That  we  usually  associate  them  with  joy  is 
no  proof  that  the  bird  is  enjoying  a  happy  life.  The  quiet 
little  conversation  that  the  small  captive  carries  on  with  himself 
while  hopping  restlessly  from  perch  to  perch  seems  to  me  a  very 
sad  indication  that  he  feels  the  times  are  out  of  joint  with  him. 
If  the  singing  of  a  bird  necessarily  denotes  joy,  then  must  their 
happiness  be  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  cages,  for 
fanciers  unite  in  giving  as  a  reason  for  keeping  them  in  small 
cages  that  they  sing  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  caged  birds  are  shielded  from  many 
evils  which  beset  their  wild  relatives,  but  the  argument  is  not  a 
sound  one.  In  as  far  as  birds  may  be  considered  as  irresponsible 
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creatures,  living  in  the  present  and  with  no  apprehension  for  the 
future,  the  so-called  safety  of  a  cage  cannot  he  said  to  affect 
the  happiness  of  their  lives  much ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  as 
far  as  we  may  regard  them  as  reasoning  creatures  with  some 
power  of  looking  back  and  forwards,  certainly  all  human  experience 
goes  to  show  that  they  would  greatly  prefer  the  freedom  with  its 
risks  to  captivity  with  its  so-called  security.  The  sufferings  of 
wild  creatures  are  often  greatly  over- stated  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment.  While  wild  life  means  the  free  exercise  of  all  the  natural 
faculties — which  Herbert  Spencer  gives  as  the  definition  of  happi¬ 
ness — and  death,  when  it  comes,  is  usually  almost  instantaneous, 
and  where  violent  is  accompanied  by  a  natural  deadening  of  the 
feelings,  captive  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  continued  life-long 
denial  of  all  these  faculties,  and  death  comes  not  unfrequently  as 
the  result  of  painful  disease. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  keeping  birds  is  that  they 
brighten  the  lives  of  dwellers  in  towns,  and  especially  of  invalids. 
Presumably  people  do  derive  some  pleasure  from  keeping  these 
prisoners ;  but  were  the  pleasure  much  more  than  it  really  is — 
judging  by  the  indifference  and  neglect  to  which  the  birds  are  too 
often  subjected — a  pleasure  which  is  possible  only  with  an  entire 
absence  of  sympathy  with  the  victim  of  it,  is  a  purely  selfish  one, 
and  its  gratification  can  be  hardly  advisable  even  in  the  interests 
of  the  tyrant,  not  to  mention  the  victim. 

Again,  we  are  told  in  defence  of  the  practice  in  its  worst  forms 
in  our  alleys  and  small  streets  that  we  must  not  deny  the  poor 
the  pleasures  which  the  rich  may  enjoy.  A  most  admirable  maxim 
which  might  be  carried  out  more  thoroughly  by  most  of  us  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  a  maxim  inapplicable  exactly  in  the  one  case  where  the 
interests  of  a  third  party  are  concerned.  The  rich  man  does  and  must 
have  advantages  which  the  poor  one  cannot  enjoy ;  and  while  he 
who  can  afford  to  have  a  spacious  aviary  may  keep  his  birds  with 
far  less  cruelty,  and  consequently  less  objection,  he  who  cannot 
afford  it  has  no  right  to  subject  a  living,  sensitive  creature  to  a  life 
of  dull  misery.  The  poor  man  who  is  unable  to  keep  his  horse 
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properly  and  without  cruelty  is  rightly  liable  to  punishment,  and 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  why  the  law  should  not  apply  to 
captive  birds  as  well.  The  proverbial  “  gilded  cage  ”  which  is  still 
a  prison,  shows  that  in  his  heart  man  has  realized,  though  he  is 
loth  to  confess  it,  the  true  nature  of  his  tyranny. 

The  plea  that  the  keeping  of  birds  is  useful  as  a  means  of 
study  sounds  more  like  an  excuse  than  a  reason.  To  place  a 
creature  under  wholly  unnatural  conditions  is  not  the  way  to  study 
its  natural  history;  and  happily  recent  writers  have  taken  to 
advocating  the  open-air  observation  with  field-glass  and  camera, 
from  which  much  more  may  be  learnt  than  from  parlour 
observations. 

The  case  of  canaries  and  other  birds  bred  in  captivity  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  of  wild  birds ;  but  those  who  indulge  in 
it,  and  those  who  really  try  to  treat  their  prisoners  kindly  and  to 
make  up  to  them  for  their  loss  of  freedom,  would  do  well  to 
remember  that,  while  possibly  innocent  of  harm  themselves,  they 
are  setting  an  example  which  will  be  followed  by  many  others,  who 
will  not  treat  their  prisoners  so  kindly,  and  that  they  are  sup¬ 
porting  and  keeping  alive  a  detestable  trade,  which  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly,  from  its  nature,  be  carried  on  without  great  cruelty  and  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  thousands  of  the  most  charming,  innocent, 
and  useful  creatures,  and  the  threatened  extermination  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  species. 

Ernest  Bell. 
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THE  PLUME  TRADE. 
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BORROWED  PLUMES. 

Letter  from  Professor  Alfred  Newton,  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  published  in  the  Times,  January  28th,  1876. 

( Reprinted  by  Special  Permission.) 

“  When,  some  years  since,  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  British 
Association  to  the  cruelty  and  evil  consequences  of  the  then  prevailing 
fashion  of  ladies  wearing  “  plumes  ”  of  sea-birds’  feathers,  you  were 
good  enough  to  notice  my  efforts  favourably,  and  in  the  ensuing 
Session  of  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed  whereby  the  mischief  was 
effectually  stopped.  I  therefore  now  solicit  your  aid  in  bringing  before 
the  public  a  fashion  quite  as  disastrous  to  the  feathered  race,  though,  I 
regret  to  say,  one  that  cannot  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  same  simple 
means.  Like  others  of  my  brother  naturalists,  I  have  been  long 
aware  by  report  of  the  enormous  sales  of  birds’  feathers  which  are 
being  constantly  held  in  London  ;  but  the  particulars  of  them  do  not, 
except  by  accident,  come  before  us.  Chance  has  thrown  in  my  way 
a  catalogue,  or  portion  of  a  catalogue,  of  one  of  these  auctions,  and 
its  contents  are  such  as  to  horrify  me,  for  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
amount  of  destruction  to  which  exotic  birds  are  condemned  by 
fashion — an  amount  which  cannot  fail  speedily  to  extirpate  some 
of  the  fairest  members  of  creation,  for  I  must  premise  for  the  benefit 
of  your  non-ornithologieal  readers,  that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  at 
the  breeding-season  that  the  most  beautiful,  and  therefore  the 
most  valuable  feathers,  are  developed  in  birds. 

“  What  I  have  before  me  is  a  “  First  Supplement  to - ’s 

Feather  Sale  of  — th  January,  1876  ”  (I  omit  the  name  and  date  for 
obvious  reasons),  which  gives  the  details  of  Lots  71-223  to  be  offered  for 
sale  on  that  day.  The  second  page  of  this  document  (the  first  being 
occupied  by  the  title)  relates  to  2,077  bundles  of  herons’  or  egrets’ 
feathers  (they  go  by  other  names,  in  the  trade,),  the  weight  of  which  I 
find  to  be  given  as  702  ozs.  How  many  feathers  may  go  to  a  bundle 
I  cannot  say,  but  weighing  some  twenty  exceptionally  stout  feathers  (not 
herons’)  which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  I  find  them  to  balance  oz. 
exactly.  I  think,  therefore,  that  these  2,077  bundles  cannot  well  contain 
fewer  than  56,160  feathers,  and  allowing  20  of  them  to  each  bird 
(which  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  allowance)  we  have  evidence  of  the  death 
of  2,808  herons  or  egrets.  The  next  page  relates  to  2,948  similar 
bundles,  weighing  1,168  oz.,  showing  on  the  same  estimate  4,672  birds. 
To  these  follow  other  lots,  which  in  like  manner,  I  compute  to 
represent  2,220  birds — or,  in  all,  9,700  herons  or  egrets.  All  these  lots 
are  said  to  have  arrived  from  India,  and  nearly  all  to  have  been  ware¬ 
housed  last  autumn.  The  spoils  of  how  many  more  birds  were  included 
in  the  catalogue  itself,  to  which  this  is  a  first  supplement,  or  of  how 
many  in  the  second  supplement,  I  of  course,  cannot  say ;  but  even  if 
there  were  none,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  country  could  long  supply 
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nearly  10,000  herons  or  egrets  killed  in  a  single  breeding-season,  with¬ 
out  the  stock  becoming  utterly  rooted  out.  Yet  I  am  told  that  there 
is  one  or  more  of  these  sales  almost  weekly. 

“But  this  sale  included  also  the  skins  of  other  birds — mostly,  to 
all  appearance,  from  South  America  or  its  islands.  Of  these  there 
are  enumerated  15,574  humming-birds,  740  of  which  are  specified  as 
being  of  one  kind,  the  ruby  humming-bird.  I  will  not  occupy  your 
space  by  giving  details  of  the  rest— sufficient  to  say  that  parrots, 
kingfishers,  trogons,  tanagers,  and  various  other  brightly  coloured 
birds  are  there  by  the  thousand.  It  may  be  that  the  Government  of 
India  might  take  steps,  by  establishing  a  close  time,  to  save  the  herons 
and  egrets  from  utter  extirpation,  and  the  same  might  be  done  in  our 
colonies  of  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  whence  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  many  of  the  other  victims  are  procured.  But  the  most  effectual 
remedy  would  be  for  every  right-minded  man  or  woman  to  discounten¬ 
ance  the  wearing  of  feathers  on  the  person  or  their  use  in  the 
decoration  of  furniture.  If  ladies  like  to  attire  themselves  like 
salmon-flies,  let  them  do  so ;  but  I  would  respectfully  remind  them  that 
feathers  on  the  outside  of  any  biped  but  a  bird  naturally  suggest  the 
association  of  tar,  and  I  for  one,  and  I  hope  many  with  me,  cannot 
help  thinking  that  those  who  wear  them,  after  warning,  deserve  the 
unguent  which  they  will  morally  receive  if  you  do  me  the  honour  of 
publishing  this  letter.” 


From  the  Times,  February  25th,  1899. 

(Reprinted  by  Special  Permission.) 

THE  PLUME  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — Some  years  since  I  was  permitted  to  draw  attention  in  your 
columns  to  the  enormous  destruction  of  birds  in  supplying  what  is 
known  as  the  “  plume  trade,”  and  to  the  cruelty  inevitably  produced 
by  the  wearing  of  “  aigrettes  ”  or  “  ospreys,”  to  use  their  trade  name. 
I  believe  that  for  a  time  some  little  good  was  effected  by  the  notice 
taken  of  my  letter ;  but  everyone  knows  that  the  fashion  of  wearing 
“  plumes  ”  has  returned  with  increased  force.  I  have  been  furnished 
with  the  following  figures  showing  the  quantities  of  “  plumes  ”  sold 
by  auction  in  London  during  the  past  year,  and  taken  from  a  source 
no  more  sensational  or  sentimental  than  the  Public  Ledger.  The 
sales  appear  to  be  held  about  every  two  months : — 


1898. 

Birds  of  Paradise. 

“  Osprey  ” 
packages. 

Birds — 

various  packages 
or  cases. 

February ... 

1,800 

360 

380 

April 

6,115 

297 

452 

June 

7,371 

203 

434 

August 

5,336  +  5  packages 

420 

354 

October  ... 

6,174+14 

467 

323 

December 

8,164  +  26 

462 

197 

34,960  +  45  packages. 

2,209 

2,140 
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I  leave  these  figures  to  speak  for  themselves  ;  but  I  wish  to  remind 
your  readers  that  “  plumes,”  to  be  of  value,  must  be  taken  from  the 
birds  just  before,  or  during  the  breeding-season,  and  those  of  the  birds 
of  paradise  from  the  males  only,  the  spoils  of  comparatively  few 
females  coming  into  the  market.  How  many  skins  were  included  in 
the  “  packages  ”  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  lowest  computation  over  35,000  birds  of  paradise  must  have 
been  killed  as  they  were  about  to  breed,  and  I  would  ask  those  of 
your  readers  who  have  experience  of  the  rearing  of  game  what  they 
know  would  be  the  effect  of  killing  35,000  pheasants  in  this  country 
in  the  course  of  next  month  and  April.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that 
pheasants  are  far  more  numerous  in  England  than  birds  of  paradise 
are  in  Hew  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

As  to  the  egrets,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  slaughter, 
seeing  that  the  “packages  ”  of  “ospreys”  are  said  to  vary  in  weight 
from  12  oz.  to  42  oz.,  and  I  have  not  been  furnished  with  the 
aggregate.  A  case  is  none  the  better  for  being  overstated,  but  here 
the  lowest  weight — on  a  calculation  1  before  published  in  your 
columns,  the  accuracy  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  remains  undisputed 
— would  signify  86,032  dead  birds.  Suppose  the  average  to  be  15  oz., 
we  should  have  a  mortality  of  107,560.  How  it  is  a  fact  known  to 
everyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  that  all  these  egrets 
are  shot  down  at  their  breeding  places  while  they  are  building  their 
nests  or  rearing  their  young,  and  that  if  so  be  that  the  latter  are 
hatched,  they  die  of  hunger  on  their  parents’  death,  the  breeding- 
places  being  absolutely  devastated  by  the  “  plume  hunters.”  The 
personal  experience  on  this  point  of  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  a  competent 
and  unimpassioned  witness,  has  never  been,  and  cannot  be,  refuted 
as  regards  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  Horth  America,  where  the 
settlements  of  the  birds  are  all  but  extinguished;  but  the  same  thing 
goes  on  all  over  the  world  wherever  egrets  are  found  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  make  their  destruction  a  profitable  enterprise.  More¬ 
over,  no  protective  law  can  be  of  the  least  use  in  staying  the  slaughter, 
for  there  is  no  local  authority  to  enforce  it,  any  more  than  there  is  to 
prevent  the  massacre  of  birds  of  paradise  in  the  Papuan  Islands. 

Yet  I  believe  that  a  simple  and  very  potent  check  might  be 
exercised  nearer  home.  Once  make  the  enterprise  unprofitable  and 
the  birds  would  have  comparative  peace.  Two  little  words  to  the 
proper  official,  from  the  highest  Personage  in  the  land,  to  the  effect 
that  after  a  certain  day  “  no  plumes  ”  would  be  admissible  at  Court 
(except  when  forming  part  of  the  regimentals  of  certain  distinguished 
corps*),  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  matter  would  be  changed.  In  the 

*  [Note.— On  June  23rd,  1898,  the  following  notice  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Selborne  Society:  “To  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  he  is  aware  that  the  so-called  osprey  feathers  worn  as 
plumes  by  certain  regiments  are  only  developed  by  and  stripped  from  the  birds  during  the 
breeding  season ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  old  birds  involves  the  starvation  of  the  young 
ones ;  and  if  he  will  consider  the  desirability  of  abandoning  the  use  of  a  decoration  which 
involves  the  slaughter  of  birds  under  circumstances  now  shown  to  involve  such  cruelty.”  In 
reply  Mr.  Brodrick  said  :  “  Orders  have  been  given  that  plumes  composed  otherwise  than  of 
so-called  osprey  feathers  shall  be  prepared  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty  to  the  abolition  of  the  osprey  plumes  worn  by  the  commissioned  officers  in  certain 
regiments.  The  selection  of  a  satisfactory  substitute  is  difficult,  and  some  delay  may  occur  in 
effecting  the  change.” 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  6,  1899,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  whether  the  use  of  aigrettes  in  the  army  had  been  abandoned  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  given  last  Session.  Mr.  Wyndham  replied  that  a  new  plume  not  made  from  the 
feathers  of  the  egret  has  been  approved.— Editok.] 


earnest  hope  that  those  words  may  be  graciously  spoken  before  it  be 
too  late,  I  pray  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  columns,  and 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cambridge,  Feb.  23,  1899.  ALFRED  NEWTON. 


{From,  The  Auk,  January ,  1899.) 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  American  Ornithological  Union  Committee 
on  the  Protection  of  North  American  Birds.  Signed  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone. 

“  In  Florida  the  slaughter  of  the  remaining  Egrets  seems  to  go  on 
in  spite  of  laws  and  all  that  has  been  written  against  the  practice.  Mr. 
George  W.  Kinnison,  of  Lake  City,  Florida,  writes :  This  last  season 
more  plumes  were  shipped  than  usual,  as,  owing  to  the  very  dry  season 
hunters  penetrated  the  everglades  farther  to  find  the  rookeries  than 
usual.  Our  laws  are  such  that  a  heavy  penalty  is  provided  for  any 
one  engaged  in  buying,  shipping,  or  dealing  in  any  way  in  plumes,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Egret  plumes  being  so  small,  men  will  collect  them 
with  a  couple  of  hand  satchels,  go  North,  and  dispose  of  them.  When 
your  northern  dealers  are  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law  for 
buying  them,  then,  and  only  then,  will  the  killing  of  plume  birds  stop 
in  Florida.” 

Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam  writes  of  the  slaughter  of  birds  when 
migrating  south : — “  During  one  week  in  the  spring  of  1897,  2600 
Robins  shot  in  North  Carolina,  were  exposed  for  sale  in  one  market 
stall  in  Washington,  and  in  Summerville,  S.C.,  the  shooting  was  so 
constant  that  I  came  to  feel  that  no  northern  bird  could  ever  reach 
home  alive.”  .  .  .  .  “As  regards  laws,  nearly  every  state  has  laws 
intended  to  protect  the  birds,  though  many  are  so  badly  framed  as  to 
be  absolutely  useless ;  but  even  good  laws  are  usually  dead  letters 
unless  there  is  someone  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  them.  In  only 
a  few  States  do  the  game  wardens  make  it  their  business  to  arrest 
violators  of  the  bird  laws,  and  the  greatest  need  in  bird-protective 
legislation  is  the  provision  of  salaried  game  wardens  to  enforce  the 
•  laws.” 

“  The  milliners  in  many  of  our  large  cities  have  joined  gladly  with 
the  Audubon  Societies  in  exhibiting  “birdless  hats,”  and  some, 
notably  Gimbel  Bros.,  of  Milwaukee  and  Philadelphia,  have 
advocated  in  circulars  and  advertisements  the  abandonment  of  wild 
birds,  while  they  made  a  special  department  of  Audubon  millinery  in 
their  stores,  but  the  present  generation  of  fashionable  women,  as  a 
class,  seems  not  to  be  open  to  argument  on  this  subject.” 

Mr.  T.  W.  Talley  writes  from  Tallahussee  of  the  non-enforcement 
of  bird-protecting  laws  and  the  destruction  of  birds  by  small  boys 
who  shoot  “  every  small,  beneficial  bird  they  can  see.” 


Copies  of  this  Leaflet,  2d.  per  doz.,  or  Is.  per  100,  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Lemon,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W.,  or  from  Knoivledge  Office,  326,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.— No.  37 
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THE 


PROTECTION  OF  WILD  BIRDS  IN  INDIA. 


HE  first  movement  towards  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  wild  birds  in  India  was 
■  a  proposal  to  carry  through  an  Act 
for  the  preservation  of  game.  This 
subject  was  considered  and  debated 
on  by  the  Government  of  India, 
in  communication  with  local  ad¬ 
ministrations,  in  the  years  1869-72, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  long  drawn  discussion 
was,  that  the  Imperial  Government  decided 
“  that  such  legislation  was  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable.”  It  would  be  futile  to  enter  into 
the  explanations  given  for  this  decision,  as  the 
real  reasons  in  such  cases  do  not  always  come 
to  the  surface.  The  Government  of  Madras,  it  is  recorded,  did  not 
approve  of  this  verdict  on  so  important  a  subject,  and  on  appeal, 
some  years  later,  the  Supreme  Government  so  far  relaxed  their 
previous  ruling,  as  to  sanction,  in  1879,  an  Act  “  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  game  and  acclimatized  fish  in  the  district  of  the 
Nilgiris,”  in  the  Southern  Presidency. 

The  area  thus  protected  consists  of  a  vast  mountain  range,  with 
an  approximate  measurement  of  725  square  miles,  of  which  678 
square  miles  are  undulating  table-land,  with  numerous  “  sholas  ” 
(or  wooded  ravines),  at  an  average  elevation  of  6500  feet  above  the 
sea.  Here  the  scenery  is  grand  and  beautiful  beyond  description, 
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whether  bathed  in  tropical  sunshine,  draped  with  lazy  mist  clouds, 
or  lashed  with  wind  and  rain,  and  the  air  on  the  uplands  is  fresh, 
keen,  and  bracing  as  on  a  Scotch  moor.  Perched  far  up  on  the 
Eastern  slope  is  a  spacious  depot  for  white  troops,  and  at  various 
sites  on  the  plateau  there  are  towns  and  settlements  largely 
occupied  by  European  permanent  residents,  and  by  visitors  in 
search  of  health  or  pleasure.  Somewhat  lower  on  the  mountain 
sides  there  are  numerous  settlers  engaged  in  the  culture  of  coffee, 
tea,  and  cinchona.  In  1881  the  population  of  the  district  was  a 
little  over  91,000,  and  of  these  1698  were  Europeans,  and  the  rest 
mostly  hill  tribes  and  other  natives.  With  such  a  large  population, 
and  but  feeble  restrictions  for  the  protection  of  game,  its  numbers 
began  obviously  to  decrease,  and  there  was  the  near  prospect  of 
some  species  being  either  completely  exterminated  or  scared  off  to 
more  secluded  haunts.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  take  steps 
for  the  protection  of  these  denizens  cf  the  forests,  hills,  valleys, 
and  slopes,  and  the  working  of  the  Gfame  Act  has  been  fairly 
successful,  by  securing  a  close  time  for  the  wild  creatures,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  game  licences,  etc.  Thus  was  one  little  step 
gained  for  the  promotion  of  a  good  cause. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  question  of  the  protection  of  birds,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  belonging  to  the  category  of  game,  was  opened 
by  a  letter  which  the  writer  of  the  present  memorandum  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  Madras.  In  this  he  brought  to  notice  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  birds,  for  the  sake  of  their  plumage, 
which  was  taking  place  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
claimed  protection  for  these  helpless  creatures  mainly  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  In  this  appeal  it  was  remarked : — 

“  In  Southern  India  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  refer¬ 
ences  being  made  to  the  Museum*  regarding  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  crops  by  insects.  Now  it  is  a  colony  of  borers 
attacking  coffee  bushes  or  sugar  cane,  while  next  year  it  is  a 

*  Madras  Museum  of  Natural  History,  etc. 
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flight  of  locusts  consuming  everything  green,  or  a  host  of 
insatiable  grubs  devouring  the  rice  crops.  The  losses  inflicted 
on  agriculturists  by  these  visitations  are  very  great,  and  there 
is  imminent  risk  of  such  pests  increasing  largely  if  measures 
be  not  adopted  to  protect  their  natural  enemies,  the  insect¬ 
ivorous  birds.  These  and  other  birds  used  to  find  shelter  and 
breeding  places  in  the  patches  of  jungle  which  formerly  existed 
more  extensively  than  at  present  on  the  plains,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  clearing  away  of  such  jungle  has,  with 
other  ill  results,  had  the  effect  of  banishing  many  birds  from 
their  favourite  haunts.” 

The  remedial  measures  suggested  were  :  — 

(a)  That  the  pupils  in  all  State  and  aided  Schools  should, 
by  means  of  diagrams  and  teaching,  be  made  familiar 
with  the  appearance  and  important  uses  of  the  chief 
insect  eating  birds,  and 

(&)  The  imposition  of  a  substantial  export  duty  on  all 
bird  skins  and  feathers,  so  as  to  render  the  traffic 
unprofitable. 

The  Government  of  Madras,  in  forwarding  this  letter  to  the 
Government  of  India,  remarked  that  they  were  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  the  adoption,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  of  some  vigorous 
measures  to  control  the  destruction  of  birds  which  appeared  to  be 
going  on  throughout  India,  and  they,  therefore,  deemed  the  matter 
worthy  of  consideration  with  a  view  to  a  general  Act  being  passed 
“  to  regulate  netting  and  other  means  of  capture  or  destruction.” 
The  matter  was  then  referred  by  the  Supreme  Government  to 
certain  amateur  ornithologists  resident  in  Northern  India,  who, 
instead  of  helping  on  the  good  work,  gave  the  extraordinary 
opinion — 

“  That  the  bulk  of  insectivorous  birds  in  India,  being  of 
dull-coloured  plumage,  are  not  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their 
feathers,  and  that  those  few  classes  of  insectivorous  birds 
whose  feathers  are  exported  from  India  are  so  abundant  and 
prolific  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  any  perceptible 
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diminution  is  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  trade  for 
many  years  to  come,  while  they  are  not  in  any  case  of  such 
utility  as  to  warrant  their  protection  by  law.” 

In  commenting  on  these  observations  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
when  the  general  question  of  bird  protection  was  again  being 
discussed,  the  present  writer  took  the  liberty  of  remarking — 

“  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  the  subject  was  before  the 
Government  of  India  in  1881  the  distinguished  ornithologists 
who  were  consulted  did  not  ascertain  the  species  of  birds 
which  were  being  destroyed  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for 
the  sake  of  their  feathers,  as  they  would  then  have  seen  that, 
so  far  from  being  dull-coloured,  some  of  them  have  most 
brilliant  plumage,  and  that  most  of  them  are  signally  useful 
for  the  destruction  of  insects.” 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  it  was 
also  stated  that — 

“In  a  country  like  this  (India),  where  so  many  of  the 
people  depend  on  agriculture  for  subsistence,  and  in  which 
the  holdings  are  usually  small,  a  failure  of  crops  from  the 
ravages  of  insects  involves  special  hardship,  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  afford  protection,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
such  losses.  In  the  contest  with  destructive  insects  man  is 
particularly  helpless,  and  his  chief  allies  in  keeping  them  in 
check  are  birds,  and  in  some  cases  mammals,  as  when  the 
jackal  eats  beetles.  It  is  no  doubt  very  easy  to  say  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  a  certain  bird  or  birds  in  a  district  will  in  no  way 
aHect  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  but  the  balance  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  in  a  cultivated  country  is  so  compli¬ 
cated  an  arrangement,  that  no  one  can  foretell  how  far  any 
disturbance  of  it  will  extend,  or  what  calamity  it  may  involve. 
There  are  further  notable  instances  in  agricultural  districts  in 
the  case  of  both  mammals  and  birds,  in  which  reproduction  has 
not  kept  pace  with  excessive  destruction,  and  in  which  there¬ 
fore  certain  species  have  been  completely  exterminated.  It  is, 
moreover,  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  birds  which  eat 

*  For  a  list  of  such  birds  see  Appendix. 


seeds  of  wild  plants  or  grain  are  exclusively  vegetable-feeders, 
as  many  of  them,  especially  when  young,  consume  great 
numbers  of  grubs  and  other  insects;  again,  graminivorous  birds 
may  and  do  check  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds.  In  the  plant¬ 
ing  districts  of  Southern  India  there  have  been  disastrous 
examples  of  the  destructive  agencies  which  may  be  brought 
into  action  by  the  operations  of  man.  I  need  only  instance 
the  appearance  of  hosts  of  a  boring  insect,*  which,  about 
eighteen  years  ago,f  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
coffee  plantations,  and  more  recently  the  outbreak  of  leaf 
disease, %  which  has  injured  to  a  serious  extent  the  same 
industry.  It  was  my  duty  to  specially  investigate  the  ravages 
of  the  former  pest,  and  the  information  then  acquired  and 
subsequent  observation  not  only  enable  me  to  write  with  con¬ 
fidence  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  but  also  induce  me  to  regard 
with  dread  any  signal  interference  with  the  beneficent  agents 
which  Nature  provides  to  protect  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from 
destruction  by  insect  and  other  pests.” 

It  must  now  be  noted  that  in  the  year  (1881)  in  which  the 
Madras  Government  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  Act  for 
the  protection  of  wild  birds,  the  Government  of  Bombay  forwarded 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Government  a  Bill  which  they  had 
passed  to  enable  them  to  protect  game  and  fish  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  close  season,  and  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  breach 
of  the  regulations.  The  Bill  had  reference  to  nine  species  of  game 
specified,  and  further  included  auy  birds  or  fresh- water  fish  used 
as  food  which  the  local  Government  might  deem  it  necessary  to 
protect.  To  this  proposal  also  the  reply  was  a  negative,  “  on 
“  the  grounds  that  the  public  interests  involved  did  not  appear 
“  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  interference  with  the  habits  of 
“  the  rural  population,  in  the  manner  contemplated.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rural  population  engaged  in  agriculture  do  not  kill 
birds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  zealously  protect  them,  in  some  districts 

*  The  beetle  Xylotrechus  quadrupes.  t  This  was  written  in  1886. 

+  A  fungus  Hcmileia  vastatrix. 
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as  a  religious  duty,  and  generally  from  tlieir  repugnance  to  the 
taking  away  of  life.  Any  measure,  therefore,  instituted  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  killing  of  birds,  would  naturally  be 
welcomed  by  the  peasant  farmers  of  India.  After  this  rebuff,  the 
question  was  not  revived  until  1884,  when  another  local  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  permission  to  impose,  under  the  Cantonment  Act,  a 
tax  of  Rs.  5  on  every  bird  and  hare  brought  during  the  close 
season  into  Kasauli,  a  Punjab  station.  To  this  the  reply  was, 
that  the  proposed  tax  could  not  be  legally  imposed  under  the  Act 
specified,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  opening  was  given  for  further 
discussion,  which  had  the  usual  ending.  The  matter  was  “  not 
considered  of  much  importance  or  urgency,”  and  it  was  further 
remarked  that  “  His  Excellency  in  Council  does  not  consider  that 
any  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for  legislation.” 

Meanwhile  Indian  birds  found  sympathetic  friends  in  England, 
as  in  July,  1884,  the  East  India  Association  of  London,  after  full 
discussion  of  the  subject,  passed  a  resolution  that  it  was  “  very 
“  desirable  that  the  local  authorities  throughout  India  should  be 
“  empowered  to  at  once  frame  and  put  in  force  such  regulations 
“  as  may  seem  to  them  advisable  for  protecting  the  wild  birds  of 
“  India.” 

This  respectful  but  firm  appeal  put  fresh  vitality  into  the 
subject,  and  so  it  was  once  more  sent  out  for  consideration,  but 
in  a  very  cautious  and  restricted  fashion,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
possible  misconception  “  as  to  the  intention  and  wishes  of  the 
Government  of  India.”  Circulated  with  such  a  warning,  the 
action  on  this  order  was  in  some  cases  rather  dilatory  and  luke¬ 
warm,  but  the  discussion  proved  so  far  successful  that  it  led  the 
Government  of  India  in  1887  to  circulate  for  the  criticism  of  local 
authorities  a  “  Bill  for  the  protection  of  game  ”  throughout  the 
whole  of  India.  This  Act  when  finally  passed  had  its  scope 
somewhat  extended,  being  then  entitled  “  The  Wild  Birds  Protec- 
“  tion  Act  ”  of  1887.  It  gives  to  local  government  and  cantonment 
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and  municipal  authorities  the  power  to  define  the  expression  “  wild 
birds,”  and  also  to  specify  the  breeding  season,  during  which  it  will 
be  illegal  to  possess  or  sell  any  of  the  protected  birds  or  their 
plumage  within  the  cantonment  or  municipality.  The  amount  of 
fine  to  be  imposed  for  each  offence  is  also  specified. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  India,  this 
Act  may  appear  much  too  narrow  for  the  attainment  of  its  pro¬ 
fessed  object,  but,  as  already  explained,  the  rural  population  in 
the  smaller  villages  do  not  as  a  rule  kill  birds  ;  but  in  most  canton¬ 
ments  and  municipal  towns  there  are  a  few  men  called  Shikaris, 
who  earn  a  livelihood  by  killing  and  selling  game  and  other  birds, 
and  the  Act,  if  properly  worked,  shuts  their  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  spoils  during  the  close  season.  In  pursuing  his  vocation  the 
Shikari  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
headquarters,  but  often  proceeds  for  long  distances  on  foot,  and 
even  travels  by  rail  so  as  to  reach  distant  places  in  which  game  is 
plentiful.  As  a  rule  he  does  not  shoot  much,  powder  and  shot 
being  expensive,  but  catches  most  of  his  bag  by  means  of  snares, 
bird-lime  and  nets.  It  will  thus  be  obvious,  that  by  restraining 
the  action  of  the  wandering  professional  bird-killers  the  protective 
influence  of  the  Indian  Wild  Birds  Act  extends  far  beyond  what 
would  at  first  sight  appear  likely.  It  is  obviously  also  a  tentative 
measure,  and  must  in  due  course  lead  on  to  a  wider  enactment, 
which  will  secure  a  larger  amount  of  protection  for  the  feathered 
population  of  the  country.  The  Indian  forest  rules  also,  by  re¬ 
serving  large  tracts  of  forest  and  woodlands,  afford  secure  breeding 
places  for  numerous  birds,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  fast  both 
birds  and  plants  multiply,  when  they  are  protected  from  the 
invasion  of  men  and  cattle.  In  a  park  surrounding  a  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Madras,  a  piece  of  ground  measuring  about 
4000  square  yards  was  fenced  by  me  so  as  to  prevent  trespass, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  there  sprang  up  in  this 
enclosure  165  self-sown  trees  and  saplmgs  belonging  to  nine  species. 
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Tt  was  also  ascertained  that  within  this  enclosure  there  appeared 
in  the  course  of  a  year  no  fewer  than  ninety  species  of  birds,  of 
which  fifty  were  insectivorous.  Of  course  it  is  probable  that  these 
numbers  might  have  been  largely  increased  as  regards  birds,  had 
it  been  possible  to  maintain  a  more  rigorous  watch  over  tbe  visits 
of  our  feathered  friends. 

We  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  the  early  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  of  bird  life  in  India,  which,  beginning  in 
1869,  culminated  in  “  The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  of  1887.” 
The  long  protracted  discussion  which  ensued  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  was  no  doubt  due  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India,  to  introduce  rules  which  might 
give  rise  to  irritation  or  discontent  amongst  a  large  body  of  the 
population.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  people  there  is  no 
voice  or  organ  to  jmblisli  what  we  call  ‘‘public  opinion,”  the  want 
of  which  renders  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in 
experimental  legislature.  So  far  the  working  of  the  Act  does  not 
appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  privileges  or  prejudices  of  the 
agrarian  population,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  already 
predicted,  it  will  lead  on  to  something  better  in  due  course. 


December,  1900. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  list  shows  the  chief  birds  which  have  been,  and  are,  captured  in 
Southern  India  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers  : — 


*Dicrurus  macrocercus  .... 
*Lanius  erythronotus  . . . , 

*Merops  viridis  . 

*Coracias  Indica  ...  ..... 

*  Halcyon  fuscus  . 

Halcyon  atricapillus  .... 

Alcedo  Bengalensis . . 

Ceryle  rudis  . 

Palseornis  rosa . 

Brachypternus  aurantius 

*Xantholrema  Indica  .... 
*Leptocoma  Zeylonica  ... 
*Arachnothera  Asiatica 

*Upupa  nigripennis  . 

*Tchitrea  paradisi . 

*  Pitta  Bengalensis . 

*Oriolus  Kundoo  . 

*Orthotomus  longicauda 

*Gallus  sonneratii  . 

*Galloperdix  spacliceus... 

Do.  lanulosus . . . 

*Pavo  cristatus  . 

*Rynchaea  Bengalensis  ... 
*Ciconia  leucocephala  ... 

*Ardea  purpurea  . 

*Buphus  coromandus  ... 

*Ardeola  leucoptera  . 

Butorides  Javanico  . 

*Ardetta  flavicollis . 

*Nycticorax  griseus  . 

*Phcenicopterus  roseus  ... 
*Plotus  melanogaster  ... 


King  crow. 

Shrike. 

Bee  eater. 

Indian  roller. 

White  breasted  kingfisher. 
Black-capped  purple  ,, 
Common  , , 

Pied  , , 

Rose-headed  parrakeet. 
And  other  woodpeckers. 
Crimson-breasted  barbet. 
Honeysucker. 

Purple  honeysucker. 
Hoopoe. 

Paradise  flycatcher. 
Ground  thrush. 

Oriole. 

Tailor  bird. 

Grey  jungle  fowl. 

Red  spur  fowl. 

Painted  , , 

Peacock. 

Painted  snipe. 
White-necked  stork. 
Purple  heron. 

Cattle  egret. 

Pond  heron. 

Little  green  heron. 

Black  bittern. 

Night  heron. 

Flamingo. 

Indian  snake  bird. 


The  names  given  above  are  those  of  Jerdon’s  “  Birds  of  India,”  and  the  species 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  useful  as  insect  eaters.  Those  most  persecuted  are 
the  jungle  fowls,  egrets,  herons,  kingfishers,  and  the  roller,  their  plumage 
being  greatly  in  request.  The  game  birds  of  Southern  India  embrace  florican 
(allied  to  the  bustards),  sand  grouse,  pea  fowl,  jungle  fowl,  spur  fowl,  partridges, 
quail,  plovers,  teal,  ducks,  painted  snipe,  common  snipe,  and  woodcock.  The 
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two  last-named  birds  on  the  list  are  only  cold  weather  visitors.  The  snipe  during 
their  sojourn  frequent  in  large  numbers  rice  fields  and  wet  meadows  at  various 
elevations,  but  chiefly  on  the  plains.  The  woodcock  on  the  other  hand  during 
residence  lives  in  the  woodlands  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  hill  ranges,  at  elevations 
over  4000  feet.  The  painted  snipe  (Rhynchaea  Bengalensis)  is  a  permanent 
resident  in  India,  and  frequents  the  same  haunts  as  the  common  snipe.  Its 
plumage  is  pretty  and  peculiar,  and  it  is  therefore  killed  on  this  account. 


A  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  in  India  has  been  inaugurated,  and 
Mr.  William  Jesse,  M.B.O.U.,  F.Z.  S. ,  Principal  of  La  Martiniere  College, 
Lucknow,  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary. 

Appeals  made  to  the  Viceroy,  His  Excellency  Lord  Curzon,  have  led  to  the 
issue  by  the  Government  of  India  of  a  Circular  to  all  the  Local  Governments  and 
Administrations,  dated  from  Simla,  August  31st,  1900,  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  Governments  is  invited  “  to  the  subject  of  the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act,  1887, 
and  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  the  prevention  of  the  extermination 
of  the  wild  birds  of  this  country.” 

In  paragraph  3  of  this  Circular  it  is  stated  that  “  The  Government  of  India  are 
not  in  possession  of  recent  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  destruction  of 
the  wild  birds  of  this  country  is  being  prevented  by  the  measures  referred  to,  and 
as  a  considerable  time  has  now  elapsed  since  orders  were  passed  for  their  trial,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  desires  to  learn  to  what  extent  they  have  been 
enforced,  and  how  far  they  have  been  attended  with  success.” 

In  paragraph  4  the  following  questions  are  asked  :  “  To  what  extent  the  skins 
of  birds  of  handsome  or  useful  plumage  are  exported,  and  whether  this  trade  has 
increased  or  decreased  of  late  years  ;  also  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  destruction  of  wild  birds,  especially  of  non-migratory  insectivorous  birds, 
during  what  should  be  close  seasons  for  them,  is  extensive  throughout  the  country  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  leading  to  the  extermination  of  any  species  of  wild  birds.” 

The  replies  to  this  Circular  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  and  by  the  newly-formed  Branch  of  this  Association  in 
India. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  desire  the  effectual  preservation  of  the  birds 
of  India  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Jesse,  by  whom  subscriptions  and  donations 
in  aid  of  the  work  will  be  gratefully  received. 

London,  January  1,  1901. 


Copies  of  this  Pamphlet  may  be  obtained  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  ;  and  of  the  Hon..  Sec.  of  the  Indian 
Branch  of  the  Society,  William  Jesse,  Esq.,  La  Martiniere  College,  Lucknow. 
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MURDEROUS  MILLINERY. 


More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
ornithologists  of  the  highest  standing  publicly 
protested  against  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
birds  for  the  bedizenment  of  women.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alfred  Newton,  when  addressing  the 
British  Association  at  Norwich  in  1868, 
spoke  strongly  of  the  agony  of  pain  inflicted 
annually  on  thousands  of  our  fellow- creatures 
in  dozens  of  places  around  our  own  coasts. 
He  added:  “  Fair  and  innocent  as  the  snowy 
plumes  may  appear  in  a  lady’s  hat,  I  must 
tell  the  wearer  the  truth — she  bears  the 
murderer’s  brand  on  her  forehead.”1 

These  words  were  wrung  from  a  man 
habitually  on  his  guard  against  exaggeration, 
but  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  stopping  the 
wanton  and  atrocious  destruction  of  a  species, 
aggravated  by  circumstances  of  peculiar 
cruelty. 

The  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newton  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
inducing  the  British  Association  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
establishing  a  close  time  for  the  protection  of 
indigenous  animals.  In  the  following  year 
(1869)  the  “  Sea  Birds  Protection  ”  Bill  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  enactments  for  the  preservation  of  free 
British  bird-life,  which  as  yet  have  been  but 
partially  enforced. 

At  the  present  time  almost  every  known 
species  of  ornamental-plumaged  bird  is 


1  "  Zoological  Aspect  of  Game  Laws.”  Published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  No.  13,  p.  7- 
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“  requisitioned  ”  from  all  part's  of  the  world- 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  even  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  the  total  number  annually 
sacrificed  for  so-called  decorative  purposes, 
but  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of 
the  slaughter  may  be  obtained  by  any  person 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a  file  of 
the  “  Public  Ledger.”  In  the  columns  of 
that  useful  paper  reports  are  given  of  the 
Fancy  Feather  and  Bird  Skin  auctions  which 
take  place  about  every  two  months  at  the 
Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing  Lane, 
London.  The  goods  are  on  view  the  day 
before  each  sale,  and  rooms  upon  rooms  are 
filled  with  plumes  and  carcasses,  just  as 
they  come  from  the  docks,  piled  up  on 
shelves  or  heaped  together  in  huge  crates 
like  garden  rubbish.  These  arsenic-tainted 
remains  are  in  every  sense  sickening. 

Among  those  recently  sold  were  Ospreys, 
Birds  of  Paradise,  Humming  Birds,  Bronze 
Pigeons,  including  the  Crowned  Victoria 
Pigeon,  Impeyan  Pheasants,  Argus  Pheasants, 
Jays,  Kingfishers  and  Parrots  in  abundance. 
Owls  were  in  large  supply  on  June  12,  their 
barred  wings  being  in  request  (as  indeed 
English  birds  are,  in  addition  to  imported 
ones),  and  this  in  a  country  where  they  are 
so  valuable  to  agriculture  that  Lord  Lilford, 
when  President  of  the  Ornithologists’  Union, 
declared  that  “  the  fittest  place  for  the  des¬ 
troyer  of  an  owl  was  a  lunatic  asylum.” 

Of  the  so-called  “  Osprey  ”  feathers  4,026  ozs. 
were  sold  in  June,  1900,  as  against  3,519  ozs. 
in  the  April  auctions.  The  term  “Osprey” 
is  an  unaccountable  misnomer.  The  plumes 
are  those  of  the  egret,  in  French  “  aigrette,” 
a  kind  of  heron,  each  one  of  which  produces 
about  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  exquisitely 
fine  white  feathers.  These  grow  on  the  back 
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and  droop  over  the  sides  and  tail.  They  are 
developed  only  in  the  breeding-season,  and 
hence  the  atrocious  practice  of  choosing  that 
time  to  kill  the  birds.  How  many  eggs  or 
chickens  would  be  produced  in  a  poultry-yard, 
if  the  hens  were  all  swept  off,  just  as  they 
began  to  lay,  or  before  the  young  birds  could 
feed  themselves  ? 

Several  eye  witnesses  have  described  the 
devastation  of  heronries,  but  no  one  with 
deeper  feeling  than  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson.  He 
shows  how  the  lovely  birds  form  communities 
in  the  breeding  season,  and  build  nests  close 
together  on  low  trees  or  reeds  growing  in  the 
water,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  hundred.  Then,  when  the  young  birds 
are  fully  fledged,  but  not  yet  able  to  fly,  the 
plume-hunter  comes,  and  the  parent  birds  who 
will  not  desert  their  nestlings  are  shot  down 
easily,  the  handful  of  coveted  feathers  torn 
off”,  and  they  and  their  offspring  left  to  perish.1 

Mr.  Gilbert  Pearson  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  his  experience  among  heronries,  to 
the  members  of  the  Ornithological  Congress 
held  at  Chicago  in  1897.  Revisiting  places 
in  Central  Florida  where  he  had  seen  several 
hundred  pairs  of  herons  nesting,  he  found  not 
a  single  bird,  but  only  shattered  nests  and 
crumbling  bones.  A  few  miles  north  of 
Waldo  he  came  upon  a  little  swamp  and 
heard  the  screaming  of  young  birds  and  the 
buzzing  of  green  flies.  Heaps  of  dead  herons 
festered  in  the  sun,  the  back  of  each  bird 
being  raw  and  bleeding  where  the  plume¬ 
bearing  patch  had  been  torn  off.  The 
smouldering  embers  of  a  camp  fire  bore 


1  "  Ospreys  or  Egrets  and  Aigrettes,”  by  W.  H. 
Hudson.  Society  for  Protection  of  Birds,  Publication 
No.  3. 
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witness  to  the  recent  presence  of  the  hunter. 
Under  a  bunch  of  grass  a  dead  heron  was 
discovered,  from  whose  back  the  plumes  had 
been  torn.  The  ground  was  still  moist  with 
its  blood.  The  dirt  had  been  beaten  smooth 
with  its  wings,  its  neck  was  arched,  the 
feathers  on  its  head  were  raised  and  its  bill 
was  buried  in  the  blood-clotted  feathers  of  its 
breast,  where  a  gaping  wound  showed  that 
the  leaden  missile  had  struck.  It  was  an 
awful  picture  of  pain.  Sorely  wounded  this 
heron  had  crawled  away,  and  after  enduring 
hours  of  agony  had  died  the  victim  of  a 
foolish  fashion.  Mr.  Pearson  adds : — 

'*  Unless  something  is  done  to  stop  this  awful 
slaughter  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  before 
the  herons,  not  only  of  Florida,  but  of  the  whole  world 
will  be  exterminated.  Women  who  know  of  the 
cruelty  necessary  to  procure  the  feathers  they  wear  on 
their  hats  should  stop  wearing  them,  and  exert  their 
influence  to  make  other  women  see  how  cruel  and 
wicked  they  are.” 

A  minority  have  been  doing  this,  and  after 
years  of  ineffectual  effort  can  but  sorrow¬ 
fully  acquiesce  in  the  statement  made  by  a 
writer  in  the  Field  (November  15,  1890)  that 
the  appeal  to  women  of  so-called  civilised 
countries  not  to  encourage  the  ruthless 
slaughter  of  birds  during  the  nesting  season, 
when  the  young  are  necessarily  doomed  to 
perish  by  starvation,  has  been  made  and  made 
in  vain.  Even  at  that  time  the  demand  for 
plumage  was  so  great  that  in  various  parts 
of  India  the  native  agriculturists  would  sell 
their  oxen  and  ploughs  to  purchase  guns  and 
ammunition,  in  order  to  obtain  the  blood- 
money  offered  for  the  lives  of  their  feathered 
fellow-workers. 

The  traffic  was  the  more  shameless,  because 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Lee 
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Warner,  Mr.  Mounsey,  and  other  authorities, 
the  rural  population  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  insect-eating  birds  to  avert  the 
destruction  of  their  crops,  but  were  too 
apathetic  or  too  timid  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  shooters. 

Now  (1900)  Sir  Charles  Lawson  writes 
that  the  efiects  of  the  continuous  depreda¬ 
tions  of  a  long  series  of  years  may  be  noticed 
by  any  man  when  he  passes  paddy  fields, 
or  strolls  through  silent,  because  birdless, 
plantations  or  forests.  He  states  that  the 
present  famine  in  India  shows,  incidentally, 
the  vital  importance  of  preventing  the  waste 
of  food  grain,  and  he  recommends  that  the 
export  of  bird-skins  from  India  be  prohibited.1 

The  “  immoral  acquiescence  ”  which  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
sins  of  our  time  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
Press  with  respect  to  bird-destruction.  The 
leading  journals  have  not  only  themselves 
appealed  to  their  readers  on  behalf  of  the 
birds,  but  have  invited  the  co-operation  of 
the  clergy  on  the  ground  that  “  if  in  every 
pulpit  in  the  land  this  shocking  story  of  the 
egrets  were  told,  surely  for  once  humanity 
would  prove  stronger  than  fashion.”2 

The  story  of  the  egrets  has  not  been  told 
in  many  pulpits,  but  it  was  told  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  brief  and  business-like  words 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Ave¬ 
bury),  with  the  gratifying  result  that  the 
sanction  of  her  Majesty  has  been  obtained  to 
the  disuse  of  osprey  plumes  in  the  army  and 
the  substitution  of  those  of  the  ostrich. 


1  Articles  by  Sir  Charles  Lawson.  Madras  Mail , 
March  27  and  April  11,  1900. 

2  The  Times,  October  17,  1893. 
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On  Christmas  Day,  1897,  The  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  fresh  protest  by  Mr.  Hudson,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  leading  article,  setting  forth  the 
u  wholesale,  wanton  and  hideous  cruelty  ” 
caused  by  the  rage  for  feathers. 

A  reply  of  the  same  day’s  date  was  signed 
not,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  by  a  “  lady 
buyer,”  in  direct  vindication  of  the  traffic, 
but  by  “a  perplexed  lady”  who  pleaded  in 
defence  of  herself  and  her  compeers  the 
frequent  assurances  of  “  our  milliners,  that 
ospreys,  egrets  and  feathers  of  all  kinds  are 
manufactured  and  not  the  plumage  of  birds 
at  all,  and  that  the  making  of  them  gives 
employment  to  thousands  of  girls  and 
women.” 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  pretexts  still 
shamelessly  put  forth.  Flimsy  and  thread¬ 
bare  as  they  all  are,  the  American  Ornitho¬ 
logical  Union  complain  that  the  work  of  the 
Audubon  Societies  is  seriously  hindered 
thereby.  Information  comes  from  the  same 
source  of  large  quantities  of  Grebe-breasts 
collected  in  Western  America,  and  of  en¬ 
deavours  made  to  enlist  the  services  of  fisher¬ 
men  along  the  New  England  coast  in  collect¬ 
ing  Terns. 

"The  recent  demand  for  single  quills  has  resulted  in 
the  slaughter  of  innumerable  Hawks,  Owls,  Eagles, 
and  Pelicans,  and  now  the  demand  is  largely  supplied 
from  Turkey  Vultures.  These  most  useful  birds  are 
decoyed  with  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  caught 
in  a  barrel  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  when  a  Vulture 
alights  on  the  side  he  is  precipitated  into  it.  The  quills 
are  then  pulled  out  and  the  bird  allowed  to  run.  In 
many  cases  so  many  feathers  are  taken  that  the  bird  is 
unable  to  fly  and  probably  dies.” 

The  Report  from  which  the  above  statements 
are  quoted  testifies  to  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  encouragement  of  egret  plume  collect- 
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ing  among  the  native  Indians  in  California 
during  the  last  four  years,  as  serving  to 
emphasise  the  need  of  more  stringent  laws, 
and  their  strict  enforcement,  as  the  only 
means  of  checking  the  millinery  collectors. 1 

But  what  law  can  protect  egrets  in  far-off 
swamps  and  marshes,  when  they  are  not  safe 
even  on  private  property  under  the  shadow 
of  sacred  groves  and  temples,  where  natives 
and  European  residents  alike  value  their 
bright  presence  ? 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  Mrs.  Little 
describes  the  extirpation  of  white  herons  in 
her  home  at  Chungking,  Western  China. 
She  says  that  the  supply  of  egrets’  crests  has 
well-nigh  given  out  in  South  America,  whilst 
the  demand  for  aigrettes  is  greater  than  ever. 
One  day  her  husband  received  a  letter  offer¬ 
ing  him  good  terms  for  heron’s  crests.  He 
refused,  but  during  his  absence  in  England  a 
similar  offer  was  made  to  the  representative 
left  in  charge  of  the  business,  and  one  day 
Mr.  Little  received  in  London,  by  post,  a 
box — “  such  a  little  box  ” — containing  fifty 
pounds’  worth  of  herons’  plumes. 

It  is  painful,  for  other  reasons  besides  the 
fate  of  the  birds  themselves,  to  hear  how  they 
were  wont  to  search  the  rice-fields  for  the 
insects  that  formed  their  food,  and  how 
the  blue-gowned  peasants  watched  the  fair 
creatures  whom  they  called  “  good  to  see,” 
and  talked  of  in  that  soft  Chinese  that 
country  people  use  of  anything  they  love 
much.  It  would  be  small  comfort  to  them 
to  know  that  “people  in  London  can  nid-nod 


1  Report  of  American  Ornithological  Union  (Bird 
Protection)  Committee.  Witmer  Stone,  Chairman. 
The  Auk,  January,  1900. 
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now  at  one  another  ”  with  aigrettes  made 
from  Chinese  egrets.  There  is  no  more 
homing  of  the  herons  to  their  hereditary  nests 
above  the  Buddha  to  tell  the  hour  of  the 
evening;  for  those  innocent  white  birds  whom 
the  people  of  China  had  spared  for  genera¬ 
tions  have,  like  so  many  others,  been  offered 
up  as  martyrs  to  the  Moloch  of  European 
fashion. 

The  destruction  of  Golden  Pheasants  in 
China,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for 
their  feathers  in  Europe,  has  been  recently 
dealt  with  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
foreign  ministers  in  petitioning  the  Chinese 
Government  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
pheasants’  plumage.  This,  Mr.  Conger,  the 
United  States  Minister  in  Peking,  says,  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient  until  regulations  can 
be  made  regarding  close  seasons  to  “avert 
the  extermination  of  these  beautiful  birds, 
which  are  very  valuable  to  the  Chinese,  and 
to  foreigners  living  in  China,  but  of  no  great 
importance  elsewhere.”1 

'  There  remains  the  question  of  the  alleged 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  real  and 
artificial  plumes.  That  difference,  broadly 
stated,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  between  real 
and  artificial  flowers,  only  greater  in  degree. 
Human  fingers  may  dexterously  model  a 
white  wax  arum  lily,  but  the  snowy  silvery 
fibre-fine  plume  of  the  white  egret  is  beyond 
imitation. 

The  late  Sir  William  Flower,  director  of 
the  British  Natural  History  Museum,  ex¬ 
amined  numbers  of  aigrettes  brought  to  him 
by  ladies,  who  had  been  assured  by  their 
milliners  that  they  were  not  real  egret 


1  The  Times,  July  22,  1900. 
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feathers,  but  manufactured.  In  every  case 
they  were  “  unquestionably  genuine.” 

"  The  only  manufacture  consisted  in  cutting  the 
plume  in  two,  and  fixing  the  upper  and  lower  half  side 
by  side,  so  that  a  single  feather  does  duty  for  two  in 
the  '  brush’.  Thus  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  birds 
is  being  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  cruelty,  to  minister  to  a  passing 
fashion  bolstered  up  by  a  glaring  falsehood.”1 

But  what  falsehood  was  ever  too  great  for 
greed  to  invent,  or  for  vanity  to  “  prefer  to 
believe”?  If  one  excuse  was  for  the  moment 
laid  aside,  others  were  brought  forward. 
Aigrettes  were  made  from  waste  products, 
from  the  feathers  of  poultry,  from  egret 
plumes  picked  up  in  enormous  quantities  and 
in  perfect  condition  on  the  walls  of  China, 
or  obtained  in  the  regular  course  of  trade 
from  herons  farmed  like  ostriches.  These 
absurd  statements  were  refuted  —  knocked 
over  like  nine-pins — by  ornithologists,  but  as 
easily  set  up  again.  And  after  all,  if  people 
choose  to  consider  the  moon  made  of  green 
cheese,  how  are  all  the  astronomers  in  the 
world  to  convince  them  to  the  contrary  ? 

Special  efforts  may  succeed  in  certain 
cases,  but  as  far  as  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  are  concerned,  it  seems  as 
easy  to  restore  the  dead  as  to  save  the  living, 
or  even  to  diminish  the  heaps  upon  heaps  of 
“bruised  fairness”  daily  flung  before  the 
Juggernaut  wheel  of  greed  and  vanity  by 
“  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle.”  We  are 
the  most  wasteful  generation  as  regards  birds 
and  flowers  that  the  weary  world  has  seen. 
“  After  us — the  deluge.”  We  are  killing  for 
a  moment’s  whim  and  luxury  the  living 


1  Letter  of  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  in  The  Times,  June  25th, 

1896. 
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diamonds  of  the  earth  just  as  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  love  them.  It  is  shameless  irrever¬ 
ence  of  life.  These  are  the  words  of  the  late 
Prebendary  Gordon,  who  adds  that  in  no  age 
have  birds  been  more  idolised  than  in  ours — 
every  periodical  shows  that  they  are  in 
special  favour.  Yet  it  is  often  the  “  mock 
homage  ”  that  kills  its  object.1 

There  is,  however,  no  mock  homage  in 
the  resolute  action  taken  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  to  whose  vice-chairman, 
Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  birds  and  their  friends 
have  much  reason  to  be  grateful.  The 
regulations  which  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  framing  have  proved  a  successful  and 
popular  lead  in  local  bird-protection.  The 
London  parks  are  becoming  bird-sanctuaries. 
The  arrival  of  an  unwonted  visitant  is 
welcomed  with  delight,  and  chronicled  in 
the  newspapers ;  and  yet  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  women  of  all  ranks,  who  drive  or 
walk  about  these  same  parks,  wear  aigrettes, 
as  to  lend  credit  to  the  assertion  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  increased  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  “  osprey  ”  plumes  the  trade  has 
actually  doubled  itself  during  the  past  two 
years ! 

It  has  been  recently  urged  that  the  best 
hope  of  saving  bird  life  lies  in  the  enactment 
of  a  law  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  would  make  it 
penal  to  sell,  or  to  have  in  possession  for  sale, 
any  part  of  the  plumage,  skin,  or  body  of  any 
wild  bird,  other  than  certain  species  which 
might  be  named  in  the  Act. 

Such  a  measure  would  no  doubt  need  careful 
consideration,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 


1  Papers  of  the  late.  Rev.  Prebendary  Gordon.  Leo 
tures  and  Notes,  chiefly  MSS. 
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an  immediate  appeal  should  not  be  made  to 
Her  Majesty,  preferably  by  leading  ornith¬ 
ologists,  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  birds. 
Eighteen  months  ago  Professor  Newton 
stated  that,  “Two  little  words  from  the 
highest  personage  in  the  land,  to  the  effect 
that  after  a  certain  day  ‘  no  plumes  ’  would 
be  admissible  at  Court,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  matter  would  be  changed.”  All  bird- 
lovers  will  join  in  his  “  earnest  hope  that 
these  words  may  be  spoken  before  it  is  too 
late.” 


NOTE. 

The  title  selected  for  this  pamphlet  has  already  been 
made  familiar  to  the  public  by  the  Humanitarian 
League.  Not  only  ornithologists  and  humanitarians 
have  concurred  with  the  poet  Browning  in  upbraiding 
women  for  choosing  to  go 

**  Clothed  with  murder  of  His  best 
Of  harmless  beings,” 

but  from  the  recently  published  Life  of  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  it  appears  that  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  sanction  in  England  may  be  cited  for  the 
use  of  the  term.  Dr.  Benson’s  “  horror  of  a  holocaust 
of  birds  for  the  sake  of  ornamental  feathers”  was 
expressed  in  no  measured  tone  when  *'  the  fact  that  a 
lady  possessed  of  a  cloak  composed  entirely  of  feathers 
culled  from  the  breasts  of  humming-birds  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  presence.”  When  someone  pretended  to 
approve  the  practice  of  wearing  aigrettes,  saying  that 
there  were  so  many  old  sins,  it  was  a  pity  to  invent  a 
new  one,  he  flamed :  "A  new  sin !  it  is  the  old  and 
heinous  one  of  murder — a  man  who  can  pluck  the 
aigrette  from  a  living  bird  would  kill  a  babe  in  its 
mother’s  arms”  (Life  of  Edward  White  Benson,  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  his  son,  Arthur  Chris¬ 
topher  Benson.  Vol.  II,  pp.  739  to  744). 


Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.— No.  46. 


ESSAY 


ON 

Birds  in  the  Field  and  Garden. 

To  which  was  awarded  the  First  Prize  in  the  Society's 
Essay  Competition ,  1902-1903, 


THE  economic  value  of  birds  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest,. 

but  it  is  practically  unexplored  ground.  It  takes  a  close 
observer  to  see  the  good  which  is  done,  while  any  damage  to  a 
crop  is  at  once  noticed,  and  too  often  put  down  to  “  them  pesky 
birds”  with  the  penalty  of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  We  have  no 
classification  of  birds  to  tell  us  which  are  useful,  and  which  harmful 
to  man.  Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  field  of  obser¬ 
vation  is  so  large — and  competent  observers  so  few.  Perhaps 
books  tell  so  little  of  the  food  of  birds  because  school-trained  eyes 
have  not  been  taught  to  see.  Every  one  who  loves  birds  must  know 
that  with  birds,  as  with  men,  few  are  wholly  virtuous.  Even  the 
most  beautiful  and  melodious  of  insect-eaters,  such  as  the  Nightin¬ 
gale  and  the  Swallow,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  noxious  insects ; 
the  same  bird  often  eats  the  pest  and  the  parasite  which  preys  upon 
it.  In  the  same  way  few  birds  are  wholly  harmful,  even  the  House 
Sparrow  makes  some  amends  for  a  life  of  hooliganism  by  feeding 
its  callow  young  on  caterpillars — and  between  the  extremes  lie  all 
possible  combinations  of  good  and  evil.  The  problem  of  classifica 
tion  is  indeed  far  from  simple.  It  is  most  difficult  to  be  sure  what 
insects  birds  are  eating ;  even  an  examination  of  the  crop — which 
involves  killing  the  bird — will  not  divulge  the  species  of  small  soft 
insects  which  have  been  taken  only  a  short  time  before.  Moreover, 
birds  have  individual  tastes  to  a  considerable  extent  ( e.g .,  the 
Peregrine  Ealcon),  and  normally  they  take  a  very  mixed  diet. 
There  must  be  much  scientific  study  of  bird-food  before  any  satis¬ 
factory  appraisal  of  merit  can  be  obtained.  This  involves  an 
immense  expenditure  of  time,  but  much  may  be  done  by  watching 
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from  the  concealment  of  a  tent  at  close  quarters.  My  tent  is  of 
green  “  scrim,”  just  big  enough  to  hold  a  chair  with  me  sitting  in 
it ;  it  is  slung  on  a  cord  that  can  be  tied  to  branches,  or  light  poles 
as  may  be  most  convenient.  It  has  an  opening  at  the  back 
to  let  me  in,  and  slits  arranged  as  peep  holes.  When  it  is 
pitched  close  to  a  nest,  the  birds,  as  a  rule,  soon  get  used  to  it,  and 
see  no  difference  when  I  have  found  time  to  slip  in  and  do  a  little 
eavesdropping;  but  some  birds  ( e.g .,  Woodpeckers)  smell  their 
enemy,  and  are  always  a  little  nervous.  Still,  in  this  way,  a  great 
deal  of  a  bird’s  home-life  may  he  learnt  in  a  short  time.  To  give 
an  instance,  my  man  complained  that  the  Redstarts  had  a  nest 
under  the  roof  of  the  bee-house,  and  he  “  made  sure”  they  were 
eating  the  bees.#  I  pitched  my  tent  close  to  the  nest,  and  the  next 
day  slipped  in.  The  hen  bird  was  seldom  absent  more  than  two 
minutes  before  she  returned  freighted,  generally  with  caterpillars — 
often  more  than  one  at  a  time.  (The  young  were  nearly  ready  to 
fly.)  The  cock  bird  was  very  lazy  about  feeding  the  family.  But 
he  at  once  took  a  dead  bee,  which  I  had  put  upon  a  railing  close 
by ;  he  did  not  touch  a  live  bee  which  I  had  stupefied  with  cyanide, 
nor  did  1  see  any  act  of  hostility  to  the  other  bees.  He  brought 
an  insect  once,  which  the  young  one  spat  out  with  an  expression  of 
disgust.  I  picked  it  up;  it  was  a  “Red  Soldier”  (Telephorus) . 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  this  was  a  good  or  an  evil  deed, 
he  may  have  brought  it  as  being  “  good  enough  for  the  children”  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  a  delicacy,  but  of  an  acquired 
taste.  Again,  it  might  have  been  a  lesson  of  what  to  avoid ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  his  mind,  the  merit  of  the  action  would 
depend  on  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  the  Telephones.  I  have  seen 
the  latter  eat  the  black  cherry  aphis,  but  I  do  not  know  its  habits, 
nor  does  its  menu  appear  in  the  books.  So  hard  a  thing  is  it 
with  insects,  as  with  birds  and  men,  to  label  them  correctly  as 
good  or  bad.  But  the  cock  bird  did  a  most  creditable  action  after¬ 
wards  when  he  took  some  half-grown  gooseberry  caterpillars  which 
I  put  upon  the  railing  for  his  benefit. 

This  is  a  delightful  way  of  seeing  the  birds  without  their  com¬ 
pany  manners;  but  the  eye  should  be  a  friendly  one.  A  tale-bearer 
might  peach  of  one  misdeed,  and  then  one  bird’s  single  sin  might 
be  visited  on  ad  his  family  by  our  generalizing  race.  We  should 
not  like  our  characters  to  be  judged  from  the  actions  of  others  that 
come  before  the  Police  Courts.  Writers  too  often  pass  judgment 
on  the  merit  or  sinfulness  of  birds  from  slight  observation,  taken 
at  one  short  period  of  a  bird’s  career.  To  do  this  is  like  judging  of 
a  friend’s  table  by  the  lunch  wrhich  he  gets  at  a  roadside  inn,  or  by 


#  The  Red-hacked  Shrike  occasionally  takes  to  the  bee-hives,  and  plays 
havoc  as  the  laden  bees  steady  themselves  for  alighting  at  their  hive. 
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the  food  administered  in  his  baby’s  bottle.  Such  observations 
account  for  pamphlets  written  to  prove  the  House  Sparrow  a  true 
philanthropist ;  and  the  Kook,  the  evil  genius  of  the  farm.  I  have 
seen  a  Blackbird  catch  a  white  cabbage  butterfly,  and  a  House 
Sparrow  take  flies  off  a  glass  roof  ;  but  such  things  are  only  examples 
of  abnormal  food,  and  should  only  be  recorded  as  such. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  much  can  be  learnt  from  observing  tame 
birds  ;  for  they  often  develop  a  taste  for  unnatural  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  birds  are  to  a  great  extent  imitative,  and  do  not  always 
discover  that  a  new  kind  of  food  is  edible,  until  they  have  seen  other 
birds  eating  it.  Thus  an  instance  has  been  recorded  of  Pigeons 
starving,  though  the  floor  of  their  cage  was  strewn  with  beans  ;  nor 
did  they  touch  them  until  a  Pigeon  used  to  a  diet  of  beans  had  been 
introduced  to  the  cage.  It  was  no  doubt  through  imitation  of 
some  specially  experimental  bird  that  the  Keas  in  New  Zealand 
became  carnivorous,  just  as  the  Parrots  in  Natal  have  lately  dis¬ 
covered  that  apples  are  a  fruit  to  be  desired.  Still  the  taste  for 
slugs  shown  by  tame  Pee-wits  suggests  a  good  reason  for  the  nightly 
visits  of  the  wild  ones  to  the  cabbage-gardens  around  the  eastern 
suburbs  of  London. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  formulate  a  complete  appraisal  of  merits,  some 
birds  are  within  a  little  of  blameless  life,  whilst  others  may  certainly 
be  put  into  the  distinguished  service  order,  although  they  have 
some  black  marks  against  them. 

I  append  a  roll  of  honour  for  the  common  birds  which  haunt 
around  my  house,  for  whose  character  I  should  feel  safe  in 
going  bail. 


1.  Chiff-chaff 

2.  Cuckoo 


3.  Fly-catcher 

4.  G-olden  -  crested 

Wren 

5.  Hedge  Sparrow  No  one  would  miss  the  amount  of  grain  it  eats 

in  a  year. 


Class  I. — “  Saints.” 

NOTES. 

.  Will  clear  big  gooseberry  caterpillars  off  the 
bushes  at  a  stage  when  hardly  any  other 
bird  will  touch  them.  The  only  blot  on  its 
character  is  that  it  lays  its  egg  in  the  nest 
of  insect-eating  birds. 


6.  Long-tailed  Tit 
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NOTES. 

7.  Martin  .  .  The  bugs  which  infest  the  nests  of  these  birds 

(and  others  of  the  Swallow  tribe),  though 
horrific  to  the  eye,  and  very  like  the  London 
variety,  will  not  bite  human  flesh.  Martins 
should  be  provided  with  mud  for  building  in 
dry  weather.  They  feed  on  small  insects, 
from  midges  upward  in  size. 

8.  Nightingale 

9.  Peewit 

10.  Redstart  .  .  I  have  never  known  them  touch  fruit,  and  am 

convinced  that  Yarrell  is  mistaken.  I  have 
many  nests  in  boxes  in  my  kitchen  garden 
every  year. 

11.  Robin  .  .  .No  one  would  miss  the  amount  of  fruit  it  eats 

in  a  year. 

12.  Sedge-warbler  . 

13.  Sandmartin 

14.  Swallow  .  .  Like  the  Martin,  feeds  on  small  beetles  and 

other  insects  ;  their  food  is,  as  a  rule,  larger 
than  that  commonly  taken  by  Martins. 

15.  Swift  . 

16.  Tree-creeper  .  Most  useful  in  orchards.  Eats  scale  insects. 

17.  Wagtails 

(3  kinds) 

18.  Willow-warbler 

19.  Woodpeckers  .  Most  useful  in  orchards.  I  have  seen  the 

(3  kinds),  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  eating  scale 

insects. 

20.  Wren  . 

21.  Wryneck  . 

Class  Ia. — “  Probationers.” 

There  are  several  birds  which  I  should  like  to  include  among  the 
4t  Saints,”  but  I  could  not  answer  for  them  under  all  temptations. 

NOTES. 

1.  Goldfinch  .  .  I  have  never  seen  it  do  any  harm,  but  it  is 

very  rare  here. 

2.  Kingfisher  .  He  probably  does  some  harm  in  a  trout  stream, 

much  in  a  fish  hatchery. 
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3.  Meadow  Pipit  . 

4.  Tree  Sparrow  . 

5.  Tree  Pipit . 

6.  Nut-Batch  . 


1.  Blackbird  . 

2.  Blackcap  .  . 

3.  Chaffinch  .  , 

4.  Grarden-warbler 

5.  Jackdaw .  .  . 

6.  Kestrel  .  .  . 

7.  Lark  .... 

8.  Linnet  .  .  . 

9.  Missel-thrUsh  . 


NOTES. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  “  saint,”  but  do  not  know 
much  of  its  food. 

Lives  mainly  on  weed-seeds  and  insects,  but 
might  probably,  if  in  large  numbers,  attack 
new-sown  grass  and  other  small  seeds.  He 
is  practically  harmless  in  my  garden,  in 
which  numbers  nest  every  year. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  “  saint,”  but  do  not  know 
much  of  its  food. 

Only  comes  here  in  winter.  He  may  do  harm 
in  nut -growing  districts,  otherwise  he  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  delightful  of 
friends. 


Class  II.— “  D.  S.  O.” 

In  all  ways  excellent,  except  when  fruit  is  ripe. 

Excellent,  but  very  fond  of  fruit,  especially 
raspberries. 

Troublesome  among  seeds  ;  but  eats  many 
insects  and  weed-seeds  all  the  year  round. 

Like  the  Blackcap,  has  one  weakness — for 
fruit. 

Much  the  same  diet  as  a  Book ;  but  is  also  a 
benefactor  to  sheep,  in  ridding  them  of 
parasites. 

Does  an  immense  amount  of  good;  living 
chiefly  on  field-mice  and  beetles.  Now  and 
then  one  turns  poacher,  and  takes  to  the 
young  pheasants. 

Eats  many  insects — (I  have  seen  them  eating 
cockchafers  !) — but  attacks  young  wheat, 
especially  on  light  soil. 

Does  very  little  harm,  except  to  small  seeds. 
Eats  an  immense  quantity  of  weed-seeds 
and  insects. 

Excellent,  except  when  fruit  is  ripe. 
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NOTES. 

10.  Owls — 

a.  Barn-owl  .  Kills  more  rats  and  mice  than  any  other  bird. 

Occasionally  takes  small  birds  ;  but  they  are 
troublesome  food,  as  they  have  to  be  plucked 
of  the  wing  feathers  before  being  eaten. 
They  should  not  be  encouraged  in  pigeon- 
houses. 

b.  Tawny-owl  Does  not  coniine  his  attention  so  much  as  the 

Barn-owl  to  rats  and  mice  ;  but  leads  a  most 
useful  life. 

11.  Kook  ....  The  best — and  worst  of  farmers  !  An  assiduous 

hunter  after  worms,  wireworm,  and  grubs. 
He  is  a  terror  among  the  cherries.  If  not 
kept  off  the  pea-fields  he  will  often  play 
havoc,  ripping  off  the  young  slats  by  hun¬ 
dreds  before  the  peas  are  swollen  ;  he  attacks 
fresh-sown  corn ;  will  nip  the  stalk  of 
ripening  corn  until  the  heavy  ears  fall  down ; 
or  beat  down  the  corn  with  his  wings. 
Sometimes  excess  of  zeal  in  grub-hunting 
leads  him  to  pull  up  whole  rows  of  fresh- 
transplanted  cabbages,  when  the  flagging 
leaves  appear  symptomatic  of  worm  at  the 
root.  But  he  is  the  easiest  bird  to  scare  in 
England.  The  old  rhyme  says  : — 

“  God  sent  tlie  man  to  reap  and  to  sow, 

God  sent  the  little  boy  to  scare  away  the  crow.” 

But  now  that  the  little  boy  has  gone  to 
school,  to  sting  a  single  Rook,  or  fire  big 
shot  among  them  from  a  distance,  is  often 
enough  to  keep  a  field  clear  of  them  for 
weeks.  Where  Kook-shooting  prevails,  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  the  young  Kooks 
should  be  kept,  and  strewn  upon  any  field 
that  is  suffering  from  their  ravages.  For 
all  his  faults,  I  consider  the  Rook  one  of  our 
most  useful  birds. 

12.  Starling  .  .  .  Probably  eats  more  earth  larvae  than  any  other 

bird ;  is  the  worst  cherry  thief  we  have  ; 
comes  in  large  flocks,  not  to  be  deterred  by 
shooting.  It  sometimes  attacks  young  wheat 
when  shallow  sown  on  light  soil. 

13.  Thrush  .  .  .  Most  excellent,  except  when  fruit  is  ripe. 
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NOTES. 

14.  Tits* —  Does  splendid  work,  eating  caterpillars  and 

A.  Blue  Tit .  .  insects.  The  Tits  all  (particularly  the  Blue 

Tit)  destroy  Coccidas  (scale  insects),  espe¬ 
cially  the  destructive  Mytilaspis  pomorum. 
Mr.  Newstead  is  convinced  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  is  done  by  them  in  this  way; 
and  reckons  that  quite  50  per  cent,  of  these 
insects  are  destroyed  by  birds.  (“  Monograph 
of  the  Coccidas  of  the  British  Isles.”  Ray 
Society,  1891.) 

The  Blue  Tit  will  sometimes  take  peas 
from  pods  opened  by  Great  Tits  or  House 
Sparrows.  It  does  much  harm  by  picking 
holes  near  the  stems  of  pears,  thus  letting 
in  the  wet  and  rot.  They  take  a  few  buds, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  insects  in  them. 

b.  Cole  Tit  .  )  Eat  an  enormous  quantity  of  insect  food, 

c.  Marsh  Tit  >  including  scale  insects. 


15.  Whitethroat  . 

16.  Whitethroat 

(Lesser). 


Attacks  small  fruit ;  no  other  blot  on  his 
character.  The  Whitethroats  probably  do 
more  good  than  any  of  the  Warblers,  as  they 
travel  far  afield  in  search  of  food,  and  are 
found  everywhere,  flying  into  the  fields  away 
from  the  hedges. 


19.  Yellowhammer.  Does  very  little  harm,  except  to  small  seeds. 

Lives  chiefly  on  weed-seeds ;  is  getting  scarce. 

I  have  tried  to  make  a  humble  contribution  towards  economic 
classification  of  the  birds  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  M*ny 
birds,  I  am  aware,  might  be  added  to  the  saintly  class,  such  as  the 
Wheatear,  Whinchat,  and  some  of  the  small  Warblers,  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar.  It  must  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  amateur 
beginning,  to  be  enlarged  and  corrected  by  naturalists.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  appraise  the  good  work  done  by  birds  ;  much  easier  to 
estimate  the  loss  caused  by  them.  Like  all  the  best  work,  theirs 
is  done  without  advertisement. 

The  strongest  evidence  of  their  economic  value  is  the  history  of 
bird  protection  in  France.  There  the  smallest  birds  were  made 
“gibier”  for  the  sportsman  (?)  and  the  gourmet,  until  whole 
districts  became  birdless.  But  now  a  close  time  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  agriculturists  are  clamouring  for  further  protection. 


*  I  have  excluded  the  Great  Tit.  Perhaps  I  have  a  bias  against  him,  as  I 
have  caught  him  picking  out  the  brains  of  fresh-flown  Martins. 
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Haying  tried  to  do  without  birds  the  French  have  realised  their 
economic  value,  and  wish  to  get  them  back  again. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  birds  in  Class  I.  should  be  universally 
sacrosanct  (together  with  many  other  rare  and  beautiful  birds)  ; 
but  those  in  Class  II.  should  be  as  much  as  possible  prevented 
from  doing  serious  harm  by  netting,  scaring,  etc.  But  a  few  must 
be  shot  at  certain  times  in  self-defence. 

Personally  I  consider  that  only  one  bird  should  be  shot 
“on  sight,”  and  that  is  the  domestic  Sparrow,  whose  relations  to 
man  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  rats,  mice,  and  other  human 
parasites.  Corn  is  his  staple  food,  and  although  fairly  omnivorous, 
he  never  is  found  living  far  from  it.  Undoubtedly  he  does  much 
good  by  feeding  his  callow  young  on  caterpillars,  and  by  eating 
weed-seeds  in  early  winter,  when  corn  is  hard  to  come  by,  but 
these  virtues  are  outweighed  by  far  worse  misdeeds.  He  has 
robbed  England  of  one  of  its  greatest  summer  joys  by  wholesale 
persecution  of  Martins,  which  cannot  nest  in  security  where 
Sparrows  abound  ( i.e .,  in  every  district  where  corn  is  grown). 

It  is  probable  that  he  is  not  an  indigenous  bird,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  first  birds  to  roost,  one  of  the  latest  to  breakfast.  If  he  were 
destroyed  his  place  would  most  likely  be  taken  by  the  native  Tree 
Sparrow,  which  is  more  useful,  tuneful,  and  beautiful,  for  this  has 
been  the  case  at  my  own  home.  Tree  Sparrows  used  to  be  rare 
birds  with  us,  but  now  they  stay  with  us  in  abundance  all  the  year 
round — entirely,  I  believe,  because  the  House  Sparrows  have  been 
kept  down.  A  full  account  of  the  latter’s  food  and  habits  may  be 
found  in  the  “House  Sparrow”  (Wesley  and  Son),  which  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  monographs  written  on  any  British  bird.  Of 
House  Sparrows  alone  the  motto  may  be  laid  down  as  an  economic 
maxim : 

“  That  the  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.” 

Champion  B.  Russell. 


February ,  1903. 


Copies  of  this  Pamphlet  (4d.  per  doz. ;  2s.  6d.  per  100)  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W. 
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Withekby  &  Co.,  Printers,  326,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  92  Holborn. 


Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. — No.  47. 


ESSAY 

ON 

The  Economic  Value  of  Birds. 

To  which  was  awarded  the  Second  Prize  in  the  Society's 
Essay  Competition ,  1902-1903. 


IN  England  the  study  of  the  food  of  birds,  and  the  part  which 
they  play  in  the  economy  of  nature,  has,  unfortunately  been 
much  neglected.  As  a  rule,  the  only  information  which  can  be 
gleaned  from  English  writers  on  the  subject  is,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature.  In  far  too  many  cases  it  is 
obviously  of  an  imperfect  character,  and  though  observations  of 
the  greatest  importance  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  pages  of  ornithological  works  and  natural  history 
journals,  their  value  is  seriously  discounted  by  the  unsystematic 
way  in  which  they  have  been  recorded,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  want  of 
any  means  of  determining  the  proportions  of  the  varying  elements 
of  which  a  bird’s  food  consists.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
certain  rare  instances  of  habits  acquired  under  unnatural  con¬ 
ditions  (such  as  the  sheep-killing  propensities  developed  by  the 
Kea  in  New  Zealand*),  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  no 
bird  is  altogether  harmful  to  man.  In  almost  every  case,  the  only 
real  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  good  effected  outweighs  the 
evil,  or  vice  versa.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  casual  notes 
and  observations  on  the  food  of  our  British  birds  which  are  to  be 
found  in  most  works  on  the  subject  are  insufficient  for  our  purpose. 
What  we  really  want  to  know  is  the  ascertained  percentage  of  good 
and  evil  effected  during  the  year  by  each  species  of  bird  whose 
character  has  been  called  in  question. 


*  Cf.  “  Zoologist,”  1881,  p.  290,  etc. 
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A  little  study  of  the  historical  side  of  the  question  will  show 
how  the  answer  is  gradually  being  evolved.  We  may  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  earlier  works  on  ornithology  altogether,  and  we 
shall  find  the  germ  of  the  idea  in  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written — the  “  Naturgeschichte  der  Vogel 
Deutschland’s  ”  of  the  two  Naumanns.  Here,  although,  of  course, 
the  execution  is  imperfect,  we  find  a  serious  attempt  made  to  give 
a  succinct  account  of  the  facts  known  as  to  the  food  of  each  bird, 
and  its  useful  and  harmful  attributes  are  set  forth  side  by  side. 
Moreover,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  observations  are  not 
merely  statements  copied  from  previous  writers,  but  the  actual 
results  of  first-hand  investigation  and  dissection.  The  works  of 
Macgillivray  (1837-52)  and  Yarrell  (1st  Ed.,  1839-43)  contain 
much  information  of  a  desultory  nature,  but  a  word  of  praise  must 
be  awarded  to  William  Thompson,  the  author  of  the  “  Natural 
History  of  Ireland :  Birds  ”  (1849-51),  who  includes  in  this  valuable 
book  the  results  of  the  careful  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  many 
birds  shot  by  him.  A  further  step  in  the  right  direction  was  made 
by  Elorent  Prevost  (1864),  who  introduced  the  system  of  tabulating 
a  bird’s  diet  under  the  heads  of  the  different  months.  It  is  obvious 
that  many  birds  must  be  forced  to  vary  their  food  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  season,  and  a  bird  which  maybe  actively  injurious 
for  a  short  time  in  the  spring  or  at  harvest  time,  may  atone  for  its 
shortcomings  by  services  rendered  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Two  papers  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  Norgate  (“  Zool.,”  1881,  p.  313, 
410)  call  for  some  notice,  as  in  addition  to  notes  collected  from  the 
works  of  other  writers,  they  also  contain  the  author’s  own  obser¬ 
vations  on  several  of  our  native  birds,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  much  fresh  material  is  incorporated  in  the  4th  edition  of 
Yarrell’s  “  British  Birds  ”  (1871-85),  which  is  for  practical  purposes 
an  entirelv  new  work.* 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  first  attempt  to  deal  systematically 
with  this  subject  was  made  by  the  two  Naumanns ;  it  was  reserved 
for  another  German  naturalist,  Dr.  Bernhard  Altum,  to  show  the 
importance  of  specialization  and  to  open  up  a  new  field  of  research 
in  the  scientific  examination  of  the  pellets  or  castings  of  the 
Strigidce  or  Owls.  These  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  swallowing 
their  prey  whole,  or  when  too  large  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  in 
large  masses  from  which  the  fur  or  feathers  and  the  smaller  bones 
have  not  been  removed.  These  indigestible  portions  are  subse¬ 
quently  ejected  in  the  form  of  pellets  or  castings,  which  may  be 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  nests  and  roosting-places  occupied 


*  Another  work  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Norgate’s  paper,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  is  Mr.  J.  Watson’s  “  Ornithology  in  relation  to  Agriculture”  (1893). 
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by  these  birds.  The  habit  is  common  to  ali  the  Hawks  and  Owls,, 
and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Gulls  and  Crows,*  and  in  the  case  of 
raptorial  birds  at  any  rate,  it  affords  a  certain  and  accurate  means 
of  ascertaining  the  food  of  the  birds  in  question.  Some  of  the 
results  of  Dr.  Altum’s  investigations  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Journ. 
fiir  Ornith.”  (1863,  p.  218),  but  a  more  complete  statement  was 
supplied  to  the  German  Ornithological  Society  in  1862  :  — 


No.  of 
Pellets 
examined. 

Bats. 

Eats. 

Mice. 

j  Voles. 

Shrews. 

Moles. 

Birds. 

Beetles. 

Brown  Owl  ... 
Long-eared  Owl 
White  Owl  ... 

210 

25 

706 

16 

6 

3 

42 

6 

237 

296 

35 

693 

33 

1590 

48 

18 

2 

22 

(19  spai’rows) 

48 

(besides 
many  cock* 
chafers) 

Wiedemann,  Bar  and  Uttendorfer  also  obtained  similar  results 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  England,  this  interesting  branch  of  research  has  been 
investigated  by  at  least  one  naturalist,  Mr.  L.  E.  Adams,  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  various  species  of  Owls  and  the  Kestrel.! 
The  results  of  his  labours  up  to  1898  are  embodied  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  “  Journal  of  the  Northamptonshire  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.” 
(1898),  p.  45,  and  subsequently  reprinted.  They  may  be  roughly 
tabulated  as  follows  : — 


No.  of  Pellets 
examined. 

Bats. 

Moles. 

Shrews. 

Mice. 

Eats. 

Field  Voles. 

Water  Voles. 

Eabbits. 

1  Frogs,  Toads.j 

Sparrows. 

Other  Birds. 

Squirrels. 

W 

Oi 

i-H 

03 

O) 

M 

Brown  Owl 

- 

- 

i 

106 

38 

17 

96 

— 

4 

3 

20 

4 

1 

— 

Long-eared  Owl 

(  about  1 
l  250  3 

3 

— 

26 

400 

84 

15 

2 

— 

8 

10 

21 

— - 

— 

White  Owl 

1124 

_ 

5 

469 

726 

205 

997 

10 

2 

9 

97 

81 

1 

3 

Little  Owl 

13 

7 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Mr.  Adams  has,  however,  continued  his  researches  up  to  the 
present  time,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  has  published  no  further 
paper  on  the  subject.  A  series  of  about  240  pellets  of  the  White 
Owl  (S.  flammea,  L.),  collected  by  the  writer  from  the  borders  of 

*  The  same  habit  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Shrikes,  Swallows, 
Flycatchers,  and  Pigeons. 

f  See  also  “Birds  of  Cheshire,” p.  122, and  “Zool.,”  1897,  p.231,  and  1898,  p.  215. 
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Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  analysed  by  Mr.  Adams,  yielded 
the  following  results  : — 


"No.  of 
Pellets. 

Bat. 

Rats. 

Mice. 

Voles. 

Shrews. 

Sparrows. 

Other 

Birds. 

Frogs. 

Beetles,  &c. 

240 

1 

18 

174 

402 

575 

7 

18 

3 

' 

(Remains  in 
8  pellets) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  single  case  have  the  remains  of  any 
game  bird,  chicken  or  duckling  occurred  among  these  pellets  ;  while 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  keeping  in  check  the  destructive 
hordes  of  Voles  and  Field  Mice  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  records  of  the  great  Vole  plagues  which  have 
occurred  from  time  to. time  not  only  on  the  Continent* * * §  but  also  in 
our  own  country. f 

This  kind  of  investigation,  although  it  can  only  be  applied  to 
one  or  two  families,  has  the  enormous  advantage  over  the  system 
of  stomach  examinations,  that  it  can  be  carried  on  by  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  birds  without  any 
destruction  of  life.  Where,  however,  it  cannot  be  applied  (as  for 
example  in  the  case  of  the  Woodpecker),  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  is  that  adopted  by  German  naturalists  in  special 
cases,];  and  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by  the  staff  of  naturalists 
working  under  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  economic  value  of  any 
species,  a  number  of  birds  are  shot  at  different  places, 
distributed  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible.  Exact  data  of 
each  case  are  kept  and  examples  are  obtained  at  every  season 
of  the  year.  Meantime,  each  bird’s  stomach  has  been  taken  out 
and  submitted  for  examination  to  experts  in  botany  and 
entomology.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  has  accumu¬ 
lated,  the  results  are  carefully  tabulated,  and  in  many  cases 
illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams,  so  that  the  proportion  of  harm 
or  good  done  by  each  bird  can  be  estimated  at  a  glance.  One  of 
the  first  memoirs  published  by  the  department  on  this  system  was 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher’s  report  on  “  The  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  U.  S. 
in  their  relation  to  Agriculture  ”  (1893). §  Owing  to  scarcity  of 

*  See  “  Zool.,”  1893,  p.  139,  187. 

f  See  “  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  ’appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  enquire  into  a  plague  of  Field  Voles  in  Scotland,”  1893. 

X  eg.,  the  Crows  (Rorig),  the  Woodpeckers  (Altum,  v.  Homeyer,  etc.), 
Kingfisher,  Cuckoo,  etc.  (Eckstein,  etc.). 

§  The  gist  of  this  work  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Hawks  and 
Owls  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Farmer  ”  (1895). 
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•observers  over  such  a  vast  area  the  system  of  pellet  examination 
could  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Owls  with  satisfactory 
results,  but  stomach  examination  only  confirms  the  results  obtained 
in  other  countries.  No  fewer  than  2,700  stomachs  of  73  species 
and  subspecies  of  Hawks  and  Owls  were  examined,  and  out  of  these 
only  six  proved  to  be  injurious.  Even  of  these  six  species  three 
are  so  rare  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  consideration,  and  one  is  only 
indirectly  harmful,  so  that  the  result  of  the  investigation  proved 
hhat  only  two  species  need  be  taken  into  account  as  enemies  to 
agriculture.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  six  species  already 
referred  to,  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  only  3J  per  cent,  of  the 
total  food  examined  consisted  of  poultry  or  game  birds.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  no  less  than  83  per  cent,  consisted  of  mice  and 
other  small  mammals  or  insects.  The  folly  of  offering  bounties 
for  the  destruction  of  Hawks  and  Owls  was  thus  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated.  A.  later  bulletin  by  Messrs.  Barrows  and  Schwarz  # 
-dealt  in  a  similar  way  with  the  American  Crow,  and  also  resulted 
in  a  verdict  favourable  to  the  accused.  It  was  proved  that  only  3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  food  of  the  Crow  consisted  of  sprouting  corn 
or  corn  in  the  milk,  and  that  the  good  so  far  outweighed  the  bad 
that  the  Crow  was  the  friend  rather  than  the  enemy  of  the  farmer. 
'The  “  Food  of  the  Grackles,  Bobolink  and  Blackbirds  ”  was  the 
subject  of  another  memoir  by  Mr.  E.  E.  L.  Beal,  in  1900,  and  here 
again,  although  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  species  the  verdict  is 
adverse  to  the  birds,  the  results  are  generally  favourable.  Even 
in  the  case  of  those  birds  which  are  regarded  as  injurious,  the 
result  is  generally  ascribed  to  causes  which  have  caused  an  undue 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  species,  and  judicious  reduction 
rather  than  total  extirpation  is  recommended. 

In  criticising  the  methods  by  which  these  results  have  been 
obtained,  a  very  serious  objection  is  the  loss  of  life  caused  in 
investigating  the  status  of  a  bird  which,  perhaps,  proves  in  the  end 
to  be  most  valuable  to  the  farmer.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  stated 
that  107  Long-eared  Owls  were  killed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
process  of  “  clearing  the  character  ”  of  the  species.  In  this  particular 
case,  no  doubt  the  same  result  might  have  been  attained  in  time 
by  pellet  examination,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  it  is  better  that  a  limited  number  of  birds  should  be  killed 
and  carefully  examined  in  those  cases  where  reasonable  doubt  still 
exists.  If  found  not  guilty,  the  bird  should  then  be  stringently 
protected.  Almost  anything  is  better  than  the  present  senseless 
slaughter  by  ignorant  servants  and  keepers.  Year  after  year,  the 


#“The  Common  Crow  of  the  U.  S.,”  by  W.  B.  Burrows  and  E.  A.  Schwarz 
<(1895).  See  also  “The  English  Sparrow,”  by  W.  B.  Burrows  (1889),  and 
“  Some  Common  Birds  in  their  relation  to  Agriculture,”  by  F.  E.  L.  Beal  (1897). 
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bird-stuffers’  shops  are  filled  with  Owls  sent  in  for  preservation,, 
and  at  a  low  computation  not  less  than  700  are  killed  annually  in 
England  for  this  purpose  alone,  besides  immense  numbers  which, 
are  merely  left  to  rot.  It  is  presumably  too  much  to  expect  that 
our  overburdened  Government  will  ever  undertake  such  investi¬ 
gations  as  those  which  have  been  so  successfully  conducted  by  the 
IT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  where  individual  enterprise 
has  cleared  the  way,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  Wild  Birds’ 
Protection  Act  may  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  dead 
letter  by  the  men  who  ought  to  be  foremost  in  upholding  it. 

In  Germany  of  late  years  the  most  important  work  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  Altum  andE.  von  Homeyer  on  the  Woodpeckers, #  and 
by  the  former  on  the  Crows  and  Buzzardsf ;  Prof.  G.  Rorig  on 
the  Crow  and  Rook  (1898-99);  and  Eckstein  on  the  Kingfisher,. 
Woodpeckers,  Cuckoo,  Buzzard, X  etc.  Some  of  this  work  is  too 
important  to  be  passed  over,  especially  as  most  of  the  birds  in 
question  are  common  to  both  our  own  country  and.  Germany. 
For  example,  Rorig  between  November  13th,  1896,  and  November,. 
12th,  1899,  analysed  the  contents  of  3,259  stomachs  of  the  Carrion 
and  Hooded  Crows,  both  of  which  birds  have  a  bad  name  for 
poaching.  The  total  contents  of  these  stomachs  weighed  29,676*2: 
gram. 

Small  stones  ...  18*5. 

Vegetable  matter  ...  57 '6  (about  30  %  corn). 

Animal  matter  ...  239  (5*8  %  mice,  8*3  %  insects,  and  5  %  flesh). 

In  44  cases  traces  of  eggs  were  found ;  remains  of  hares- 

occurred  in  26  stomachs  and  partridges  in  4.  A  similar  analysis 

of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  1,523  Rooks  gave  the  following. 

results  (weight  of  contents  of  stomachs  12,706*0  grains) : — - 

0/ 

/o 

Small  stones  ...  ...  27‘6. 

Vegetable  matter  ...  46'9  (about  22  %  corn). 

Animal  matter  ...  ...  25*5  (IT  %  mice,  22  %  insects). 

The  large  proportion  of  insect  food  consumed  at  once  challenges 
attention,  and  careful  analysis  shows  that  injurious  species  pre¬ 
ponderated  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  1.  Eggs  were  found  in 
nine  cases.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  Rook  is  by  no  means- 
a  blameless  character,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  his  favour, 
and  in  all  probability  the  many  complaints  that  have  been  made  of 


#  Altum,  “  Unsere  Spechte  u.  ihre  forstliclie  Bedeutung.”  See,  however, 
NaumanB,  “  Naturgesch.  d.  Vogel  Mittel-Europa’s,”  IV.,  p.  257  (1901);. 
v.  Homeyer,  “Die  Spechte  u.  ihr  Werth  in  forstlicher  Beziehung.” 

t  “  Jour,  fur  Ornith.”  (1889),  p.  160. 

t  “  Aus  dem  "VValde  ”  (1900),  and  “  Journ.  fur  Ornith.”  (1887). 
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his  egg-stealing  proclivities  are  the  result  of  an  undue  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  species,  and  consequent  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  sufficient  food  supply, 

I  do  not  propose  to  adduce  any  evidence  with  regard  to  birds 
which  do  not  suffer  much  from  persecution  in  our  country  and  are 
admittedly  useful,  such  as  the  whole  Swallow  tribe,  the  Flycatchers, 
the  Swifts,  the  Leaf  Warblers,  &c.  As  a  rale  no  keeper  or  gardener 
is  likely  to  waste  a  cartridge  on  them,  so  that  no  defence  is  needed. 
There  is,  however,  one  of  our  most  useful  birds  which  suffers  much 
from  that  instrument  of  torture,  the  pole  trap,  especially  on  the 
moors,  viz.,  the  Cuckoo.  Eckstein  (“  Aus  dem  Walde,”  p.  338)  gives 
the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  34  of  these  birds,  from  which  it 
appears  that  larvae  and  imagines  of  insects,  most  of  which  are 
directly  or  indirectly  harmful,  form  practically  their  whole  food. 
For  instance,  one  stomach  contained  30  Pieris  brassicse  (the  large 
garden  white  or  cabbage  butterfly).  Cockchafers  occurred  in  nine 
cases,  and  traces  of  the  hairy  caterpillars,  which  are  rejected  by 
so  many  of  our  insect-feeding  birds,  were  common,  Norgate  gives 
instances  where  destructive  visitations  of  Bornbyx  pini  and  Liparis 
chrysorrhea  have  been  checked  by  these  birds. 

With  regard  to  the  Tits,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  observers  (Mr,  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  among  others)  maintain 
that  the  damage  done  in  the  spring  among  the  buds,  and  in  the 
autumn  to  the  pears,  renders  them  undesirable  inhabitants  of  a 
fruit  garden,  Norgate  estimates  the  number  of  young  in  the  case 
of  a  Blue  Tit  at  nine  to  fourteen,  and  states  that  they  are  fed  about 
300  times  a  day.  As  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  such  times  the  food 
is  entirely  insectivorous,  this  seems  to  leave  the  balance  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  birds,  but  further  investigation  is  certainly  desirable. 
The  Bullfinch  is  also  accused  of  doing  much  harm  to  the  buds  of 
fruit  trees,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  buds  are  destroyed 
in  the  search  for  those  infested  by  insects,*  and  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  birds  killed  in  early  spring 
ought  to  definitely  settle  the  point. 

To  show  that  even  a  bird  popularly  credited  with  mischievous 
habits  (and  not  without  reason)  is  capable  of  doing  much  useful 
work,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  half-tamed  jackdaw  formerly  in  my 
own  possession.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this  bird  carefully  exploring 
the  soil  around  the  plantains  on  a  lawn  and  extracting  one  after 
another  some  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  “  leather- jacket  ”  grubs,  the 
destructive  larval  form  of  a  Tipula,  Even  the  parasitic  Sparrow, 


*  Such  as  the  Winter  Moth  ( Cheimatohia  brumata ,  L.).  See  Newman’s 
“  Brit.  Moths,”  p.  106,  for  an  account  of  the  destruction  caused  by  this  insect. 
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“  the  avian  rat,”  as  Mr,  Tegetmeier  styles  it,  must  be  credited  with 
a  certain  amount  of  good  effected  during  the  breeding  season. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  general  result  of  the 
closer  investigation  and  improved  methods  of  enquiry  into  the  food 
of  birds  which  have  been  adopted  of  late  years  strongly  confirms 
the  belief  in  their  general  usefulness,  and  has  brought  to  light 
certain  extenuating  circumstances  even  in  the  rare  cases  where  the 
verdict  has  been  adverse.  Many  valuable  birds  are  already  lost  to 
us  through  criminal  folly  in  the  past ;  concerted  effort  may  save 
others  which  still  linger  with  us. 


Francis  C.  E.  Jourdain. 


February,  1903. 


Copies  of  this  Pamphlet  (4d.  per  dozen ;  2s.  6d.  per  100)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Society  tor  the  Protection  op  Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square,. 
London,  W. 
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Withekby  &  Co.,  Printers,  326,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  92  Holborn. 
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Our  Ally  the  Bird. 


The  bullfinch,  although  accused  of  doing  harm  to  various 
fruit  crops,  often  does  good  service  in  pruning  the  trees, 
and  devours  thousands  of  weed-seeds  and  injurious 


The  Part  that  Birds  Play  in  the  Economy  of  Nature — Showing 
that  the  Toll  they  take  in  Man’s  Crops  of  Grain  and  Fruit  is 
only  their  Just  Wages  for  Destroying  Noxious  Weeds  and 

Destructive  Insects. 


r*RE  birds 
f"l  the  allies 
or  the 
enemies  of  Man  the 
Gardener  ? 

Do  they  eat 
mostly  caterpillars 
or  mostly  fruit  ? 


Are  small 
birds  over¬ 
protected 
by  the 
Wild  Birds 
Protection 
Acts  ? 


larvte. 


These  questions  are  perpetually  being  asked,  and  are  continually 
receiving  different  answers,  according  to  the  predilections,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  patience  of  the  speaker,  and  according  as  the 
husbandman’s  season  is  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 

The  charge  against  the  Acts  may  be  quickly  disposed  of.  In 
spite  of  the  institution  of  a  Close  Time,  there  is  no  bird  fairly 
chargeable  with  any  appreciable  damage  which  the  owner  or  tiller 
of  the  soil  is  prohibited  by  the  Act  from  slaughtering  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  A  few  debatable  birds  may  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  scheduled  birds  by  a  County  Council  here  and  there ; 
but  County  Councils  are  representative  bodies,  and  may  be  safely 
left  to  answer  for  their  deeds  to  those  wliom  they  represent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Acts,  as  framed  and  as  administered  by  the 
Councils,  serve  greatly  to  protect  not  only  our  rare,  useful,  and 
beautiful  birds,  but  also  the  larger  birds  of  prey,  which  have  had 
little  chance  in  recent  times  to  keep  down  the  smaller  species, 
because  they  themselves  have  been  indiscriminately  and  relentlessly 
trapped  and  shot  by  the  gamekeeper. 

In  considering  the  utility  of  birds  it  is  customary  to  divide 
them  into  insectivorous  and  otherwise,  and  to  view  all  those  that 
are  “  otherwise  ”  as  man’s  enemies  in  the  field  and  garden. 

No  theory  could  be  more  misleading.  Few  species  are  either 
entirely  insectivorous  or  entirely  vegetarian  ;  and  both  hard- billed 
and  soft-billed  include  among  them  man’s  allies  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground.  Both  will  inevitably  eat  the  food  for  which  they 
are  adapted  by  nature,  whether  the  produce  be  wild  fruit  or 
cultivated  fruit,  thistle- seed  or  wheat ;  whether  it  be  food  which 
man  claims  as  all  his  own  or  such  as  he  pronounces  rubbish  to 
which  they  are  more  than  welcome.  And  it  must  in  fairness  be 
allowed  that  the  birds  have  a  right  to  a  share,  not  only  by  the 
laws  of  natural  right,  but  because  they  have  earned  it. 

Take,  for  example,  the  thrush.  All  the  year  round,  the  thrush 
is  busily  engaged  in  killing  and  eating  snails,  slugs,  worms,  grubs, 
and  chrysalides ;  in  the  summer  he  takes  some  strawberries  and 
currants. 

Now,  the  snails  and  slugs  he  has  destroyed  before  would  have 
crawled  in  countless  numbers  over  the  strawberries,  devouring 
as  they  went ;  the  worms  (useful  in  their  way  when  not  super¬ 
abundant)  would  have  reduced  the  lawn  to  a  rough  expanse  of 
brown  castings.  The  gardener  would  do  his  best  for  the  fruit, 
and  mow  and  roll  the  lawn,  but  he  might  employ  a  boy — or 
half-a-dozen  boys — all  day  long,  without  getting  rid  of  the  snails 
and  grubs  with  which  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  feed  their  young 
families  and  themselves,  and  the  lawn  would  be  in  desperate  case. 
For  the  few  weeks  that  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  can  be  netted — 


old  herring  nets  are  not  expensive — but  many  an  experienced 
gardener  will  tell  you,  not  only  that  the  thrush  does  far  more 
good  than  harm  in  the  long  run,  but  that  he  prefers  to  let  the  bird 
have  its  share  of  grubs  and  fruit  rather  than  net  the  fruit  and  the 
snails  in  together. 

Since  the  thrush  family  have  soft  bills  for  dealing  with  grub 
food,  is  it  fair  to  condemn  them  because  those  same  bills  are  also 
well  adapted  for  dealing  with  soft  fruit  ? 

Then  take  the  case  of  the  chaffinch,  as  a  representative  of  many 
of  the  finches  and  similar  birds.  The  chaffinch  lives  chiefly,  in  its 
adult  life,  on  seeds,  and  throughout  the  year  is  searching  in¬ 
dustriously  for  those  of  a  thousand  and  one  weeds  that  choke  the 
growth  of  farm  and  garden  crops — charlock,  plantains,  groundsel, 
knotgrass,  and  other  hardy  pests  of  farmer  and  gardener;  searching 
for  them  both  at  the  time  they  ripen  and  afterwards  in  the  stubble 
and  the  stackyard.  It  also  devours,  and  feeds  its  young  entirely, 
on  insects  of  various  kinds,  including  leaf-roller  and  looper  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  the  dreaded  “surface”  caterpillar  (the  grub  of  the 
diamond-backed  moth),  a  service  to  man,  it  performs  in  common 
•with  the  starling,  sparrow,  and  linnet. 

As  a  set-off  to  this  good  work  the  chaffinch  will  thin  out  young 
turnips  as  thoroughly  as  the  farmer  himself  would  do  it  a  little 
later  on,  and  will  take  toll  of  newly-sown  cabbage,  radish,  and 
various  garden  seeds  if  these  are  not  planted  deep  enough  to 
escape  his  quick  eye,  and  are  not  protected.  The  same  taste  and 
the  same  bill  which  exercise  themselves  so  usefully  on  the  weeds 
are  turned  for  a  limited  time  and  under  certain  conditions  to  the 
crops.  But  what  are  the  proportions  of  work  and  damage? 
Everyone  has  some  vague  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  and  the 
stubborn  vitality  of  those  wiry  indigenous  plants  which  go  by  the 
name  of  weeds,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  choke  and  overpower 
the  cultivated  alien. 

Knotgrass,  with  its  host  of  tiny  seeds,  thistle  and  groundsel  with 
their  innumerable  winged  children,  indomitable  plantains  and 
shepherd’s-purse  and  charlock,  are  ready  to  overrun  the  world  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

One  small  spike  of  plantain  yields  two  or  three  thousand 
seeds,  at  a  low  estimate,  and  this  means  nine  or  ten  thousand 
potential  successors  of  one  single  plant.  All  would  not  find 
hospitable  soil,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  bird  of  the  air  did  not 
consume  a  large  proportion,  they  would  present  an  appalling 
problem  to  the  tiller  of  field  and  garden.  The  quantity  eaten  by 
birds  such  as  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  linnet,  red-poll,  lark  and 
yellow-hammer  and  other  buntings,  is  incalculable.  A  caged  bull- 
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finch  has  been  observed  to  eat  238  thistle  seeds  in  twenty  minutes, 
though  unstintingly  provided  with  hemp-seed. 

The  birds  might  claim  a  percentage  of  the  crop  in  return  for 
their  weeding  ;  but  they  do  not  claim  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  that 
has  been  known  to  fall  before  the  grubs  of  the  diamond-backed 
moth,  241  of  which  have  been  counted  on  one  turnip  plant.  In 
place  of  such  a  demand  the  birds  eat  the  grubs. 

Another  class  of  labourer  is  represented  by  the  tits.  A  man 
who  possesses  the  smallest  strip  of  garden  gains  some  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  character  of  weeds,  and  must  have  observed  a 
thrush  breaking  a  snail  shell,  and  a  blackbird  pulling  an  earthworm 
out  of  the  ground.  But  the  insect  food  of  the  tits  is  of  the  minute 
and  infinitely  destructive  species  with  which  man  is  still  more 
helpless  to  deal. 

It  includes  weevils,  various  insects,  and  larvae  that  ensconce 
themselves  within  young  buds,  and  also  that  mysterious  plague 
commonly  known  as  ‘‘  blight,”  and  more  scientifically  as  aphides  or 
green-fly.  A  blue  tit  may  be  seen  attacking  the  buds  of  a  fruit 
tree  with  vigour  and  persistence  ;  but  rarely  indeed  does  this  small 
gardener  make  a  mistake  in  his  business,  which  is  to  get  at  the  grub 
within.  Some  wonderfully  acute  sense  enables  him  to  divine  which 
bud  is  the  abode  of  the  creature  that  would  be  the  destruction,  not 
of  one  only,  but  of  many  buds,  and  this  grub  it  is  that  is  the  tit’s 
tit-bit.  Tits  are  now  admitted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be 
among  the  most  useful  of  birds  in  garden  and  orchard  ;  and  while 
their  occasional  onslaughts  on  pears  and  apples  are  at  once  seen 
and  noted  against  them,  it  may  be  confidently  presumed  that  their 
services  are  in  fact  very  great — far  greater  than  is  recognised. 

Trees  attacked  even  by  bullfinches  have  frequently  been  known 
to  yield  the  finest  fruit  in  the  garden,  though  no  bird  has  a  worse 
reputation  among  gardeners. 

Certainly  no  bullfinch,  whatever  his  sins,  was  ever  such  a  terror 
to  the  gardener,  such  a  formidable,  incontestable  enemy,  as  the 
minute  aphis,  so  sudden  in  its  coming,  so  marvellous  in  its  rate  of 
increase.  It  is  not  a  showy  visitor  like  the  bird.  There  are  people 
who  pay  little  heed  to  the  small,  weak,  helpless-looking  thing,  and 
think  that  a  pestilential  wind  has  poisoned  their  plants. 

Nothing  green  and  sappy,  from  the  stately  tree  and  the 
growing  corn  and  the  hop-bine,  to  the  dainty  pink  and  the  queenly 
rose,  comes  amiss  to  the  ever  hungry  aphis,  which  spends  all  its 
days  in  sucking  up  sap  and  in  multiplying  its  kind.  One  green-  fly 
to-day  means  about  sixteen  thousand  green-flies  in  a  we.ek,  for  one 
insect  will  produce  twenty-five  perfect  young  ones  in  a  day,  and 
each  of  those  twenty-five  will  be  ready  to  produce  twenty-five  more 


*Tlie  Goldfinch — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  smaller  British 
birds — is  also  one  of  the  most 
useful.  The  plants  upon  the  seeds 
of  which  it  feeds  are  those  that 
are  the  most  noxious  to  th 
cultivator. 


a  couple  of  days 
later.  Professor 
Huxley  made  an 
ingenious  com¬ 
putation  to  show  that  the  tenth 
generation  from  a  single  aphis, 
if  all  survived,  would  equal 
in  weight  five  hundred  millions 
of  stout  men,  or  one-tliird  of 
the  population  of  the  globe,  supposing 
that  population  to  consist  of  stout  men. 

So  appalling  a  state  of  things  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  pass.  Wind  and  rain 
kill  quantities  of  aphides ;  various  insects, 
such  as  ladybird  and  earwig,  reduce  their 
numbers  ;  but  their  most  untiring  and 


effectual  hunters  are  the  tits,  the  wren,  the  summer  warblers,  and 
(during  nestiug  time)  the  sparrow. 

The  deadly  woolly  aphis,  or  American  blight,  which  is  held 
answerable  for  the  alarming  decay  of  late  years  of  so  many  beech 
trees,  as  well  as  of  disastrous  injury  to  forest  trees  and  orchards  in 
general,  is  most  effectually  dealt  with  by  the  tit  family — the  blue 
tit  in  particular.  Another  remarkable  insect,  said,  indeed,  to  be  a 
species  of  aphis,  is  the  small  creature  which  produces  the  larch 
disease,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  the 
larch  disease  of  Scotland  noticeably  decreased,  the  cure  being 
attributed  especially  to  the  long-tailed  tit  and  the  gold-crested 
wren. 

Boring  beetles,  devastating  caterpillars,  and  sundry  lilipntians 
which  in  their  huge  battalions  can  attack  and  kill  forest  trees,  are 
diligently  hunted  by  the  tits,  and  by  such  birds  as  the  nuthatch, 
tree-creeper,  wryneck,  and  woodpecker.  The  scolytus  beetle,  a 
special  favourite  with  the  blue-tit,  has  destroyed  forests  ;  and 
Mr.  Poach  Smith  has  narrated  how,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brussels,  where  he  noted  an  almost  entire  absence  of  insectivorous 
birds,  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  chafers  weighed 
down  the  naked  boughs  like  onions  on  a  rope. 

The  cockchafer  grub  is  too  big  a  mouthful  for  the  dainty  tit ; 
moreover  as  it  is  especially  a  pest  of  the  field  it  requires  the 
attentions  of  a  field  bird.  Cockchafer,  wireworm,  and  leather- 
jacket  are  the  three  furies  which,  more  than  any  other  enemy, 
menace  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer.  The  opposition  to  these 
dangerous  destroyers  consists  mainly  of  rooks,  lapwings,  starlings, 
and  jackdaws,  assisted  by  magpies  and  some  other  birds,  and  by 
others  again,  such  as  nightjar,  wheat-ear,  corncrake,  shrike,  and 
jay,  which  eat  the  insects  in  their  fully  developed  state. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three  birds  first  mentioned  is  the 
best  friend  of  the  farmer.  Of  the  lapwing  or  plover  nothing  but  good 
can  be  said,  and  the  fashionable  demand  for  its  eggs  for  the  table  is 
a  demand  for  so  many  more  wireworms  for  the  land.  The  rook  may 
make  too  free  with  spring  corn,  especially  if  not  deep  planted,  for  in 
spring  he  is  often  hard  up  for  a  meal;  he  may  injure  ripening  corn, 
pull  up  turnips  and  potatoes  in  seeking  for  the  grubs  at  their  root, 
and  peck  root  crops  which  are  left  in  the  ground  during  winter; 
but  his  worst  offences  are  not  comparable  with  the  records  of  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  underground  devourers,  and  apart  from 
these  failings  he  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  fellow- workers 
ever  farmer  had. 

The  starling  has  a  fondness  for  cherries,  especially  in  thirsty 
weather ;  as  public  servant  his  services  to  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture  would  be  slenderly  paid  by  the  dedication  of  an  orchard  to 


his  use,  but  those  who  wish  to  make  money  by  their  cherries  will 
prefer  to  net  their  trees.  To  the  agriculturalist  it  is  a  suggestive 
sight  to  see  the  rooks,  and  maybe  the  gulls,  following  the  plough 
and  clearing  the  furrow  of  grubs  ;  or  to  watch  the  starling  or  jack¬ 
daw  perched  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  whose  fleeces  they  rid  of 
the  troublesome  tick.  Suggestive  also  to  the  farming  mind,  the 


The  thrush  is  another  bird  who  takes  toll  of  the  gardener’s  fruit, 
and  consequently  is  given  a  bad  name.  But  the  grubs  and  caterpillars 
that  a  single  thrush  devours  would,  if  left  to  develop  in  peace, 
consume  more  fruit  than  half-a-dozen  thrushes. 


graceful  movements  of  the  wagtails  on  the  moist  lands,  where  they 
feed  on  the  marsh  snails  that  harbour  liverfluke;  the  activities  of 
the  lark,  seeking  wireworm  and  charlock  seed  in  the  fallows;  the 
ghostly  forms  of  owls  about  the  mice-ridden  stackyard,  and  the 
poise  of  the  kestrel  over  the  meadow. 

There  are  very  many  birds  against  w'hom  practically  no 
complaint  can  be  lodged  by  even  the  most  jealous  cultivator; 
among  them  the  useful  little  wren,  the  robin  (even  though  he 
taste  fruit  once  in  away),  the  swallow  tribe,  the  fly-liawking  night¬ 
jar,  the  cuckoo — •feeder  on  destructive  hairy  caterpillars  —  fly- 


The  rook  is  a  much  persecuted  and  maligned  bird. 
Although  lie  is  partial  to  spring  corn,  and  may  do 
damage  to  root  crops,  he  devours  an  endless  number 
of  grubs  and  underground  pests  of  various  sorts,  and 
is  by  no  means  so  black  a  character  as  he  is  painted. 


catcher,  wagtails,  chats,  pipits,  hedge-sparrow,  nightingale,  chiff- 
chaff,  and  whitethroat  and  other  warblers,  peewit,  missel-thrush, 
redstart,  and  goldfinch. 

Not  even  these,  however,  escape  calumny.  A  proposal  has  been 
seriously  made  to  destroy  swallows  because  the  countless  flies  they 
devour  include  the  mayfly  beloved  of  anglers  ! 

Other  species  undoubtedly  take  toll  in  return  for  their  work. 
They  are  content  with  payment  in  kind  during  the  short  harvest 
season,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  keep  themselves,  and  accomplish 


that  which,  by  no  possible  outlay  of  time  or  labour  or  money  could 
man  do  for  himself.  Man,  the  greediest  of  all  animals,  not  only 
grudges  every  mouthful  that  could  go  down  his  own  throat, 
grudges  the  expense  and  trouble  required  to  net  his  fruit,  to 
black- cotton  his  seeds,  to  provide  water  or  wild  fruit  bushes  or 
sunflowers  about  his  fruit  gardens — simple  expedients  recommended 
by  practical  professional  cultivators — or  to  “scare”  his  fields,  but 
he  appropriates  to  himself  whatever  wild  berry  he  may  fancy  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  compensation  to  the  wild  creatures  whose 
sustenance  he  takes. 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  whether  the  adult 
bird  be  mainly  insectivorous  or  mainly  vegetarian  in  taste,  the 
young  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  animal  food,  for  this  is  the  period 
of  hungry  growth,  when  the  most  condensed  and  strengthening 
food — the  proteids  and  hydro-carbons — are  needed.  At  any  time 
the  bird’s  appetite  is  great,  for  its  food  has  to  support  an  intensely 
quick,  bright,  passiona/te,  little  life,  incomparably  active  and 
volatile,  and  to  supply  fuel  for  the  hot  blood  circulating  from  a 
heart  that  beats  twice  as  fast  as  the  heart  of  sluggish  man.  A 
young  robin  has  been  known  to  eat  its  own  weight  of  food 
in  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  as  though  your  growing  boy 
were  to  require  six  or  seven  stone  of  bread  and  meat  in  a 
day. 

And  where  the  young  animal  has  milk  and  patent  foods,  the 
young  bird  has  grubs  and  caterpillars.  The  number  of  these 
required  to  fill  all  the  gaping  little  mouths  in  all  the  nests  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  early  summer  defies  imagination,  when  we  are 
told  by  naturalists  of  old  birds  flying  to  the  nest  200,  400,  and  500 
times  a  day,  with  a  mouthful  of  insects  at  each  visit ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  there  are  far  more  birds  then  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  since  an  enormous  percentage  of  fledglings  perishes 
from  one  cause  or  another. 

“Man  cannot  live  without  the  bird,”  said  Michelet  to  a  country 
which  meditated  the  experiment  and  found  out  its  mistake.  And 
whatever  the  growl  at  certain  seasons  and  against  certain  birds, 
men  are  more  and  more  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Michelet 
was  right.  The  farmer  is  learning  to  know  his  friend  —  the 
“  winged  wardens  ”  of  the  farm;  large  growers  whose  fruit  and 
jams  are  famed  all  over  the  country  are  strong  supporters  of 
protection  laws ;  and  practical  gardeners,  who  have  superintended 
some  of  the  greatest  gardens  in  England  for  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  years,  are  fervent  believers  in  feathered  labour.  As  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  lives  and  ways  of  the  wild  folk  increases  we  may  expect 
to  find  all  tillers  of  the  soil  upholding  the  broad  principles  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 
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Mention  has  been  made  here  of  familiar  birds  because  they  form 
the  largest  battalions  of  our  allies.  The  majestic  buzzard,  the 
soaring  kite,  the  osprey,  and  the  harriers,  the  booming  bittern,  the 
avocet,  and  ruff — all  well-nigh  extinct  in  this  country — and  other 


The  owl  is  as  undoubtedly  the  friend  of  man  as  he  is  the 
enemy  of  mice  and  other  small  vermin.  He  is  the 
farmer’s  best  friend,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  his  presence  in  barn  or  stackyard. 


and  smaller  birds  which  still  struggle,  more  and  more  faintly, 
against  extermination  in  Britain,  are  not  and  never  have  been 
looked  on  with  enmity  by  the  farmer.  They  have  other  and  more 
insatiable  foes  to  dread,  and  their  extinction  would  be  not  so  much 


a  loss  for  economic  reasons  as  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  the 
naturalist’s  Britain. 

L.  Gtardiner. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

FOUNDED  FEBRUARY,  1889. 


'J-'HE  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  has  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  pitiless  destruction  which  has  for  long  past  been 
carried  on  all  over  the  world,  hundreds  of  thousands  being  sacrificed 
yearly,  especially  during  the  nesting-season,  to  supply  the  demands  of  a 
barbarous  fashion  in  dress  and  decoration. 

For  this  ignoble  object  many  species  of  beautiful,  useful,  and 
melodious  birds  are  being  massacred  almost  to  extermination.  The 
world  at  large  can  ill  spare  the  brightness  and  song,  which  are  lost  by 
the  destruction  of  the  rarer  species,  while  agricultural  districts  are 
specially  injured  by  the  diminution  of  the  commoner  kinds  provided 
by  nature  as  the  great  insect  and  grub  destroying  agency  ;  an  agency 
for  which  human  science  can  furnish  no  efficient  substitute. 

“  There  is,55  Dr.  Talmage  writes,  “  only  one  weapon  that  has  ever 
been  formed  powerful  enough  to  wage  successful  war  on  whole  species 
of  destructive  animalculae,  and  that  is — a  bird’s  beak.” 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  preserve  this  valuable  weapon,  and 
generally  to  endeavour  to  stay,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  wanton 
slaughter  and  waste  of  the  exquisite  and  varied  bird-life,  designed,  we 
humbly  believe,  by  the  Creator  for  the  help  and  solace  of  man. 


The  co-operation  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes  and  ages,  is  asked  by 
the  Society.  Women  are  entreated  to  protest,  by  precept  and  example, 
against  “  murderous  millinery,’’  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  feathers 
obtained  from  birds  not  killed  for  food,  the  Ostrich  only  excepted  ;  and 
further  to  combine  with  Men  in  striving  to  procure  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws  (in  country  places  of  bye-laws)  for  the 
protection  of  birds  as  public  property  ;  and  to  unite  in  showing  an 
intelligent  and  loving  interest  in  the  subject  which  shall  lead  children, 
our  future  men  and  women,  to  cherish  the  freedom  of  our  feathered 
songsters,  and  guard  instead  of  destroying  their  eggs  and  nests. 

WAYS  OF  HELPING  THE  SOCIETY. 

By  joining  it  either  as  a  Member  or  as  an  Associate  ;  by  inducing 
others  to  do  the  same  ;  by  forming  Local  Branches  of  the  Society. 

By  inducing  land-owners  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Bird-catching 
and  nest-robbing  on  their  property. 

By  promoting  the  study  of  the  use  and  beauty  of  free  living  Birds, 
and  quickening  the  interest  felt  for  their  protection  in  all  classes  of 
society  and  in  all  countries,  as  innocent,  useful,  and  beautiful  creatures 
of  God. 

By  circulating  books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets,  or  arranging  for 
lectures  on  the  basis  of  John  Ruskin’s  teaching  as  applicable  to  birds, 
not  to  kill  or  hurt  them  needlessly,  but  to  study  how  best  “  to  save  and 
comfort  all  gentle  life,  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural  beauty  upon 
the  earth.” 

RULES. 

I.  — That  Members  shall  discourage  the  wanton  destruction  of 
Birds,  and  interest  themselves  generally  in  their  protection. 

II.  — That  Members  shall  refrain  from  wearing  the  feathers  of  any 
Bird  not  killed  for  the  purposes  of  food,  the  Ostrich  only  excepted. 

MEMBERS. 

Any  person  may  become  a  Member  of  the  Society  on  paying  the 
sum  of  2d.  as  registration  fee,  and  agreeing  to  the  objects  of  the  Society 
as  stated  in  the  Rules,  which  are  printed  on  every  Card  of  Membership. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Members  may  become  Associates  of  the  Society  on  agreeing  to  pay 
not  less  than  Is.  annually,  or  Life  Associates  by  a  donation  of  £1  Is. 
Associates  are  entitled  to  receive  Annual  Reports  and  notice  of  all 
General  Meetings. 

Any  further  information  may  he  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  POE  THE  PROTECTION  OP  BIRDS. 


No.  i.  Leaflet,  “  Destruction  of  Ornamental-Plumaged 

Birds,”  by  Mrs.  Phillips. 

For  gratuitous  distribution. 

No.  2.  Pamphlet,  “  As  in  a  Mirror,”  by  Rev.  H. 

Greene,  M.A. 

id.  each,  gd.  per  doz.,  post  free. 


No.  3.  Pamphlet,  “The  Osprey,  or  Egrets  and 

Aigrettes,”  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S. 

3d.  each,  2/-  per  doz.,  post  free. 

No.  5.  Leaflet,  “  Shun  Aigrettes  and  save  the  Herons.” 

2d.  per  doz.,  or  1/3  per  100,  post  free. 

No.  6.  “A  Fruit  Grower  on  Birds,”  by  J.  Witherspoon. 

2d.  per  doz.,  or  1/3  per  100,  post  free. 


To  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  E.  Phillips  or  Miss  C.  V.  Hall, 
ii,  Morland  Road,  Croydon,  or  from  Mrs.  Lemon,  Hillcrest, 
Redhill. 


PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

A  NN  U A  L  M  EE  TING 


OF  THE 

SOCIETY  for  tie  PROTECTION  of  BIRDS. 
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To  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  K.  Phillips  or  Miss  C.  V.  Hall,  Treasurer,  n  Morland 
Road,  Croydon,  or  from  Mrs.  Lemon,  Hon.  Sec.,  Redhill,  Surrey  ;  also 
Cards  of  Membership  and  information  respecting  the  Society. 


*HE  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
London,  on  Wednesday,  February  20th,  1895. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  who  was 
supported  by  Professor  Sir  William  Flower,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  Montague 
Sharp,  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council),  the  Rev. 
Canon  Rawnsley,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  (Chairman  of  the  Cheshire 
County  Council),  Mr.  John  Colam,  (Sec,  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals),  the  Hon.  Caroline  Powys, 
Mrs.  Edward  Phillips.  Miss  C.  V.  Hall,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Vavasour,  Mr.  Wt  H.  Hudson,  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  and  among  the 
large  audience  present  were  Mr.  Ernest  Bell,  Mr.  Craig,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Greene,  Mr.  J.  H.  Allchin,  Mr.  Salt,  (Sec.  of  the  Humanitarian 
League),  Surgeon-Major  Gordon,  Mrs.  Chambers,  Miss  Granger,  Miss 
Barnard,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Miss  Andrews,  Miss  St.  John  Vaughan,  Miss 
Allanson-Winn,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Macrae,  Rev.  Dr,  Finch,  Lady  Grey, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Dawson,  Miss  Hayman  Dod,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Trist,  Miss 
Emily  Smith,  Mrs.  Walker,  Miss  Pollock,  Mr.  H.  C.  Witherby,  Mr. 
Mornington. 

Mr  Lemon  announced  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  was  suffering  from  influenza,  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton  had  kindly  consented  to  preside. 

The  Chairman  said  that  through  the  regretable  illness  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  and  the  absence  of  other  and  older  members  of  the 
Society  he  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  take  the  chair. — 
Sir  Edward  Grey  who  had  hoped  to  be  present,  had  been  sent  for  to 
the  Foreign  Office  to  attend  to  Imperial  matters, — “  I  suggested  to 
him  that  the  Protection  of  Birds”  said  Mr.  Buxton,  “was 
eminently  an  Imperial  matter,  but  I  suppose  he  was  bound  to  attend 
the  summons  of  his  Chief.” 
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Mr.  Lemon  having  read  the  salient  points  of  the  Report,  copies- 
of  which  had  been  previously  distributed  to  the  audience  ; 

Canon  Rawnsley  moved  the  first  resolution  and  said  that  the 
gravamen  attached  to  the  last  clause  in  the  excellent  Report  came 
very  heavily  home  to  him,  as  he  felt  from  his  heart  that  the  clergy 
as  a  body  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  amount  of  power  the  pulpit 
had  in  protecting  the  lower  creation  against  cruelty  and  wrong. 
Everybody  must  rejoice  to  feel  that  the  Society  was  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  he  hoped  its  supporters  would  continue  to  increase,  for 
all  who  have  hearts  cannot  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  those  creatures 
which  form  the  jewellery  of  our  English  woodland  and  the  songsters 
of  our  English  nature.  Many  men  as  well  as  women  needed  to  be 
educated  in  this  matter  of  bird  life;  the  Society  had  the  power  to  do 
this  important  work  and  it  should  aim  at  spreading  an  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  bird  life.  It  should  not  forget  our  “little 
men  ;  ”  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  young  should  be  taught  the 
worth  of  the  birds  to  their  native  country.  He  suggested  that  the 
Society  should  have  some  excellent  slides  prepared  so  that  by  means 
of  magic  lantern  exhibitions  the  subject  might  be  brought  vividly 
before  the  minds  of  children,  whose  heart  and  intelligence  would  be 
stimulated  by  such  exact  representations  of  nature.  With  reference 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  of  1894,  the  meeting  would  be  glad  to- 
learn  that  the  County  Council  Association  had  formed  a  committee 
to  deal  with  the  question.  This  Committee  had  appointed  Mr. 
Howard  Saunders  and  Lt.-Col.  Irby  to  discharge  the  task  of  preparing 
for  distribution  amongst  County  Councillors  full  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  wild  birds  of  England  and  Wales,  their  habits,  food  and 
usefulness.  They  will  also  consider  the  desirability  of  making 
certain  recommendations  regarding  sea-birds  protection  and  the 
prohibition  of  “  egging”  after  June  15th,  which  is  a  very  important 
matter;  also  the  extension  of  the  close  time  of  1880  to  either  August 
1 2th,  or  September  1st.  Those  who  know  the  tremendous  harm- 
done  by  a  too  short  close  time  will  recognize  this  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  landlords  must  be  won  over  in  the  matter  of 
protection  of  nesting  areas,  the  areas  in  which  the  birds  breed  ;  what 
is  wanted  is  to  arouse  the  intelligent  sense  of  England.  Schools, 
Urban  Councils,  Parish  Councils,  and  other  rural  authorities  needed 
to  be  made  to  understand  that  wild  birds  are  the  friends  of  man  and 
need  and  deserve  his  protection.  Canon  Rawnsley  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  Report  as  presented  by  the  Committee  be  adopted 
and  circulated.” 

Sir  William  Flower  seconded  the  resolution  and  said  he 
supposed  he  had  been  asked  to  speak  because  for  many  years  he  had 
been  the  custodian  of  dead  birds,  which  had  not  received  protection 
during  their  lives!  All  would  agree  that  the  infinitesimial  number 
of  birds  that  are  sacrificed  for  instruction  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  meet  with  a  fate  that  can  hardly  be  regretted.  Once  when 
passing  through  the  Museum  he  heard  a  lady  say  “Oh!  what  a  pity 
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to  have  killed  these  humming  birds  ”  !  He  pointed  out  to  her  that 
the  comparatively  few  humming  birds  there,  were  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  millions  that  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  decoration  of 
ladies’  hats.  The  specimens  shewn  in  museums  undoubtedly  convey 
instruction  and  pleasure  for  hundreds  of  years  to  numberless  students 
of  nature,  and  without  these  collections  there  would  be  no  means  of 
gaining  much  necessary  knowledge.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the 
County  Councils  should  ascertain  accurately  what  is  wanted  in  the 
way  of  protection  before  putting  the  new  Act  into  operation.  There 
were  many  wild,  marshv,  uncultivated  lands  hardly  owned  by  any 
body,  where  birds  could  be  allowed  to  pass  their  lives  in  security 
and  propagate  their  kind  ;  such  areas  could  be  kept  under  super¬ 
vision  without  much  trouble.  He  expressed  himself  most  heartily 
in  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  Society  ;  the  heartless  and  stupid 
fashion  of  adorning  ladies  hats  and  costumes  with  beautiful  foreign 
birds,  cruelly  killed  for  the  purpose  could  not  be  too  forcibly 
deprecated. 

Miss  Powys  supported  the  resolution  and  read  a  letter  from  her 
brother  Lord  Lilford,  who  much  regretted  his  inability  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  adding  that  he  was  “  with  the  Society  heart  and 
soul  in  its  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter  of  birds  for  their 
feathers.”  Lord  Lilford  had  also  written  to  her  making  some 
suggestions  regarding  the  invention  of  imitations  of  the  osprey 
plumes  to  be  made  of  some  light  material.  She  was  glad  to  note 
from  the  Report  that  the  number  of  bird-wearing  women  was 
diminishing.  In  a  recent  Ladies’  Journal  it  was  said  u  Ospreys 
are  more  in  demand  than  ever  ;  fashion  divides  its  favors  between 
them  and  the  Birds  of  Paradise  ;  wings  will  be  largely  worn  but 
all  lovers  of  birds  and  those  who  de  tree  ate  the  slaughter  of  them  will 
probably  prefer  to  substitute  the  decoration  of  brightly  coloured 
sequins.”  In  this  the  speaker  thought  she  recognized  the  working 
of  this  Society.  There  was  no  pursuit  more  refining  and  which 
afforded  more  pleasure  than  the  study  of  bird  life.  Men  who  had 
been  obliged  to  live  out  of  doors,  had  found  the  birds  become 
exceedingly  familiar,  and  opportunities  of  noting  their  delightful 
traits  and  interesting  modes  of  life  should  not  be  lost.  She  heartily 
commended  the  love  of  birds  and  hoped  that  no  woman  present 
could  ever  incur  the  reproach  cast  by  Browning  on  a  lady  who  came 
to  visit  him  in  a  hat  decorated  with  tropical  birds  : — 

“  You  clothed  with  murder  of  His  best 
Of  harmless  beings  !  ” . 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  moved  “  That  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  named 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Report  be  elected  as  the  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year.”  He  said  that  in  1889  he  had  been  successful  in 
passing  through  Parliament  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  Pallas 
sand  grouse.  He  had  hoped  that  the  Act  would  become  operative  at 
once,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  Attorney  General  thought  that 
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some  notice  should  be  given  before  prosecuting  any  one  for  killing  a 
bird,  and  therefore  a  six  weeks  delay  had  to  be  submitted  to  at  the 
end  of  which  time  all  the  Pallas  sand  grouse  had  been  shot  and  there 
were  none  left  to  protect !  However  the  Act  was  still  in  operation 
should  any  more  of  those  beautiful  birds  visit  this  country.  There 
were  one  or  two  alterations  in  the  list  of  Members  of  Committee  ;  Mrs. 
Edward  Phillips,  who  hitherto  had  so  efficiently  presided  over  it  as 
Chairman,  and  might  he  believed  be  called  the  mother  of  the  Society, 
had  resigned  that  responsible  post  of  which  Mr.  Hudson  had  kindly 
consented  to  relieve  her.  Every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Hudson’s  work 
in  regard  to  birds  and  the  pleasure  and  instruction  his  books  afforded 
must  congratulate  the  Society  on  having  acquired  him  as  Chairman 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Two  welcome  additions  to  the  Committee  were 
Mr.  O  V.  Aplin,  author  of  the  “  Birds  of  Oxfordshire,”  and  Mrs.  Owen 
Visger,  who  as  J.  A.  Owen  edits  the  books  of  the  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  Society  in  all  things  to  go  slowly  and 
temperately  and  not  to  ride  rough  shod  over  any  one’s  desires  and 
interests,  feeling  that  it  was  more  important  to  educate  people  up  to 
the  Society’s  standard  than  drive  them  into  an  adverse  camp. 
With  reference  to  the  bird  catching  carried  on  by  a  low  class 
set  of  people  in  country  and  suburban  districts,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  into  Parliament  dealing 
with  this  important  question,  for  it  was  monstrous  that  public  roads 
and  walks  should  be  utilized  by  trappers  with  all  the  cruelties 
attendant  on  their  practices,  such  as  the  torture  of  the  decoy  birds, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  victims  in  suffocating  little  cages.  If  the 
Society  could  promote  any  Bill  on  this  matter  he  promised  it  his 
earnest  support  and  felt  sure  the  measure  would  be  welcomed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Society  such  as 
this  must  necessarily  have  a  considerable  effect  on  public  opinion. 
He  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  desirability  of 
promoting  the  acclimatisation  of  strange  birds  in  England,  and  the 
encouraging  of  any  attempt  to  re-introduce  those  that  have  become 
extinct .  He  congratulated  the  Soceity  upon  its  success  during  the 
past  year,  and  hoped  that  its  principles  would  be  multiplied  and 
extended  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Montague  Sharp  in  seconding  the  motion  said  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a  list  of  British  birds  drawn  up, 
showing  their  habits,  what  they  eat  and  other  particulars  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  possible,  and  that  copies  should  be  distributed  as  a 
guide  and  authority  to  the  County  Councils,  for  when  these  Councils 
understood  a  little  more  about  birds  they  would  not  be  hostile  to 
this  matter,  but  insist  on  the  fullest  schedule  and  protected  areas. 
Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  had  informed  him  that  in  his  opinion  birds 
should  be  protected  throughout  the  year,  and  he  considered  more 
harm  was  done  by  firing  shot  into  a  fruit  tree,  than  anything  the 
birds  could  do. 
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Mr.  Dixon  supported  the  resolution  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
so  many  ladies  present  as  they  should  be  first  and  foremost  in  the 
protection  of  birds,  men  having  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being 
called  the  destroyers  of  everything,  while  women  were  recognized  as 
guardian  angels.  He  referred  to  the  serious  loss  of  bird  life  caused 
by  the  recent  severe  weather  ;  gulls  had  come  up  from  the  far-off  sea 
to  be  fed  by  man,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  had  assembled  round  our 
homes,  and  if  in  their  distress  they  thus  looked  to  man,  could  we 
turn  from  them  and  refuse  the  protection  they  so  sorely  required. 

Mr.  Craig  hoped  that  in  any  Bill  prepared  in  favour  of  further 
bird  protection  a  clause  would  be  introduced  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
larks  for  food. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bell  thought  it  would  be  more  effective  for  the 
County  Councils  if  possible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  that  all  birds, 
with  certain  exceptions ,  should  be  protected,  as  that  would  extend 
protection  to  strange  visitors  who  would  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  preparation  of  any  lists  of  protected  birds. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Greene  said  a  great  evil  we  had  to  cope  with  was  the 
objectionable  trapping  that  goes  on  in  every  direction  and  he  wished 
that  measures  could  be  adopted  requiring  all  trappers  and  traders  in 
birds  to  take  out  a  license.  In  his  neighbourhood,  (Belvedere,  Kent), 
the  birds  were  diminishing  in  numbers,  the  gcld-finches  and  linnets 
becoming  very  scarce  as  these  creatures  were  trapped  and  sold  for  2d. 
or  3d.  a  doz.,  to  be  ill-treated  and  destroyed  without  conferring 
benefit  on  anybody. 

Mr.  Colam  showed  a  very  destructive  and  painful  wire  bird  trap 
which  was  being  sold  by  thousands.  The  Royal  Society  had  worked 
hard  to  check  the  bird  trapping  evil.  With  reference  to  the  sea  gulls 
recently  seen  on  the  Thames,  he  knew  his  audience  would  be 
shocked  to  hear  that  there  had  been  snarers  cruel  enough/o 'catch 
these  birds  by  means  of  fish  hooks.  Unfortunately  there  was  no 
way  of  punishing  such  barbarity  before  March  1st.  As  a  Vice- 
President  he  wished  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  a 
continuance  of  success  saying  that  any  assistance  he  could  render^it 
would  always  be  at  its  disposal. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Letters  were  read  expressing  regret  on  account  of  the  writers’ 
inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  from  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lord  Lilford,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Canon  Tristram,  Lady 
Paget,  Sir  George  Grey,  Bishop  Barry,  Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp,  Mr. 
Harvie-Brown,  Mrs.  Brightwen,  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow/; Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  Mr. 
John  Cordeaux,  Mr.  Southwell,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  Colonel 
Coulson,  and  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bayley,  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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This  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Phillips  who  said  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  Canon  Rawnsley  about  the  Society  preparing  lantern 
slides  illustrative  of  bird  life  was  under  the  consideration  of  a  Sub-  * 
Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  She  also  wished  to 
say  that  the  honour  accredited  to  her  by  the  Chairman  of  being  the 
“  mother  ”  of  the  Society  really  belonged  to  Mrs.  W.  D.  Williamson 
ot  Didsbury,  Manchester,  Mrs.  Phillips  being  only  one  of  its  early 
nurses  in  its  fledgeling  state.  The  women  who  formed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  working  members  of  the  Society  earnestly  desired  to 
see  birds  effectively  protected  during  the  nesting  season  and  prayed 
that  some  legislation  would  save  whole  neighbourhoods  from  being 
despoiled  of  their  song  birds  by  unlicensed  and  irresponsible  individ¬ 
uals.  It  had  been  pleasing  to  read  of  the  warm  interest  taken  in  the 
welfare  of  birds  during  the  terrible  frost.  Jt  seemed  strange  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  plead  for  them.  Many  more  might  have  been 
saved  if  men  and  women  appreciated  their  sweet  presence  aright,  as 
a  sure  and  read}''  means  of  “looking  through  nature  up  to  nature’s 
God.”  The  leading  aim  of  the  Society  was  to  promote  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  living  beauty  and  to  deprecate  its  destruction. 
Happy  the  children  (for  the  children  of  to-day  will  be  the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow),  who  have  early  imbibed  the  feeling  expressed 
by  John  Ruskin  in  5th  Rule  of  the  Society  of  St.  George. 

I  will  not  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly,  nor  destroy  any 
beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  to  save  and  comfort  all  gentle  life, 
and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural  beauty  upon  the  earth.” 

These  noble  words  express  the  working  creed  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 

The  resolution  was  carried  amid  cheers,  and  the  Chairman 
briefly  returned  thanks, 
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j^ondn  far  tljr  flratcrfiau  af  Utrlis. 

3,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  Wr. 


CONFERENCE,  1900, 


THE  Third  Annual  Conference  of  Branch  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  was  held  at  No.  3,  Hanover 
Square,  on  October  24th,  1900,  and  was  made  the  occasion  for 
introducing  to  notice  a  new  feature  of  the  Society’s  work.  Lantern 
lectures  have  been  for  some  years  most  important  agents  in  carrying 
it  on,  the  Society’s  large  collection  of  slides  being  available  for 
use  by  any  Associate  Member.  To  this  department  .are  now  added 
slides  to  illustrate  songs  dealing  with  bird  life,  song,  and  legend,  such 
as  may  be  made  to  constitute  the  entire  programme  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  used  as  keynotes  or  illustrations  to  Bird  Protection  lectures. 
A  selection  of  such  songs  may  be  also  hired  from  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Drewitt  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering 
of  Branch  Secretaries  and  friends,  among  the  Branches  represented 
being  : — Blacklieath  Hill,  Bloomsbury,  Colchester,  Dorchester, 
Dumbarton,  Ealing,  Hampstead,  Harlesden,  Havant,  Holloway, 
Kensington,  New  Forest,  Oxford,  Pains  wick,  Pinner,  Redliill,  Royston, 
Saffron  Walden,  Salisbury,  Sidcup,  Surbiton,  Sutton,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  "Weston-super-Mare. 

Entertainments. — The  Society’s  new  scheme  was  brought  forward 
by  Mrs.  Suckling  (New  Forest),  who  said  that  humane  entertain¬ 
ments  were  a  pet  hobby  of  hers.  Though,  perhaps,  the  worst  of 
secretaries  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  no  one  had  won  more 
men,  women  and  children  to  become  bird  friends  and  bird  protectors, 
and  these  had  been  won,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  entertain¬ 
ments — entertainments  in  town,  village,  and  drawing  room,  given  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  performers  to  all  classes  and  ages  of 
audiences.  Robert  Browning  told  us  that 

“  Tliere  is  in  every  human  heart 
Some  not  completely  barren  part 
Where  seeds  of  truth  might  grow,”  •  * 

but  the  difficulty  was  to  probe  for  this  receptive  spot  without  giving 
the  offence  which  would  spoil  all.  This  the  entertainment  accom¬ 
plished  to  perfection ;  its  high-toned  touching  songs,  recitations,  and 
pictures  quickening  into  life  dormant  seeds  of  love  and  justice  for 
the  lower  brethren.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  word  said  or  sung  should  ring  true,  and  that  no  suspicion 
of  what  was  merely  comic  or  useless  should  be  tolerated  to  mar  the 
high  tone  of  the  whole,  for  in  that  high  tone  lay  the  secret  of  success 
in  regard  to  Bird  Protection  work.  A  book  of  selected  programmes 
for  dozens  of  entertainments  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Society,  from 
which  the  music  and  slides  might  also  be  obtained.  “  The  Humane 
Educator  ”  was  full  of  readings  and  recitations  from  the  pen  of  able 
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writers  on  the  subject  of  love  and  consideration  for  our  friends  in  fur 
and  feathers,  and  other  appropriate  publications  included  a  little  play 
on  bird-caging  and  nesting,  “  The  Skylark’s  Release,”  published  by 
the  Humanitarian  League.  An  entertainment  was  not  difficult  to 
organize  if  local  performers  helped,  and  a  charge  at  the  door  usually 
covered  the  cost  of  a  hall — in  most  towns  about  <£3.  But  if  any 
doubts  were  experienced  by  the  organizers  a  two-shilling  subscription 
among  the  rich  members  and  animal  friends  would  serve  as  a 
guarantee,  and  the  Mayor,  if  wisely  approached,  would  often  give  the 
use  of  the  Town  Hall,  which  meant  that  warming  and  lighting  would 
be  the  only  expenses.  The  wonderful  way  in  which  child  performers 
helped  the  cause  was  constantly  seen  in  the  disappearance  of 
aigrettes,  etc.,  from  the  hats  of  their  mothers,  aunts,  and  even 
nurses ;  no  one  had  the  heart  to  withstand  the  little  voices,  and  for 
very  shame  they  abandoned  the  badge  of  cruelty.  An  instance  of  the 
kind  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  tiny  reciter  who  was  to  appear  that 
afternoon.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  reciter  originally  engaged, 
this  child  had  at  the  last  moment  been  brought  from  a  school 
attached  to  a  well-known  City  church. 

This  introduction  of  the  subject  of  humanity  and  bird  protection 
into  that  school  had  aroused  the  sympathy  of  at  least  one  of  the  clergy 
as  well  as  that  of  the  school  teachers,  who  in  consequence  wished  to 
start  a  Band  of  Mercy  at  once.  She  was  sure  that  nothing  won  people 
over,  both  for  the  birds  and  the  animals,  like  entertainments,  and 
begged  all  her  hearers  to  try  a  Bird  Entertainment  during  the  season 
of  1900-1. 

In  answer  to  an  enquiry  about  performances  by  children,  Mrs. 
Suckling  added  that  in  Romsey  they  usually  gave  the  entertain¬ 
ments  three  times — to  the  parents  gratis,  an  afternoon  one  to  the 
county  people,  and  an  evening  one  for  the  townspeople. 

Hat  Shows. — In  advocating  the  establishment  of  millinery  shows, 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Veley  (Oxford)  said  that  in  the  country  people  had  not 
the  choice  of  shops  which  London  afforded,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  great  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  fashion  and  to  appear  “  smart.” 
Even  if  they  wished  to  get  plumeless  hats,  they  had  a  difficulty  in 
doing  so,  and  were  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  wheedled  and  deceived 
into  taking  what  was  wrong.  It  was  also  very  difficult  to  convince 
women  that  hats  could  look  just  as  smart  and  pretty  without  the 
forbidden  feathers,  and  a  show  of  such  millinery  would  prove  more 
successful  than  any  amount  of  argument.  She  suggested  the  holding 
of  a  quarterly  show  at  each  Branch  centre,  for  which  purpose  a 
milliner  might  be  asked  to  lend  her  windows,  or  possibly  milliners 
might  open  departments  for  “  humane  ”  hats,  and  leaflets  on  the 
subject  might  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  counter.  She  was  pleased  to 
say  that  two  milliners  in  Oxford  were  willing  to  start  such  a  scheme 
by  devoting  their  windows  on  a  certain  day  to  a  show  of  approved 
hats.  Mrs.  Veley  also  exhibited  some  prepared  grass,  which  she 
thought  might  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  tor  osprey,  while  not 
admitting  the  possibility  of  being  mistaken  for  it ;  many  substitutes 
were  no  use,  as  they  only  encouraged  deceit  in  the  trade  and  made 
women  look  cruel  even  if  they  were  not.  If  the  grasses  themselves  did 
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not  prove  satisfactory,  a  manufactured  imitation  of  them  might  be 
introduced. 

Mrs.  Drewitt  thought  these  shows  could  be  tried  in  country 
towns,  and  ladies’  committees  formed  to  assist. 

Bird  Sanctuaries. — Mr.  Masefield  (N.  Staffordshire)  said  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  such  “protected  areas”  as  were 
provided  for  under  The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts,  but  with  such  as 
any  of  his  hearers  could  form  for  themselves  ;  and  he  urged  that 
Branch  Secretaries  should  exert  themselves  to  secure  the  absolute 
protection  in  small  areas  for  all  birds— all  birds,  that  was  to  say,  with 
the  one  exception  he  felt  bound  to  make  of  the  domestic  sparrow. 
The  area  might  be  of  any  size,  from  the  small  villa  garden  to  the 
estate  of  five  hundred  acres,  provided  it  was  free  from  two  things,  the 
prowling  cat  and  casual  gunner:  It  might  be  enclosed  with  small 
thickets  of  rhododendron,  evergreen  shrubs,  brambles  or  the  like,  and 
completely  protected  by  railing  with  outward  turned  spikes,  and  wire 
netting.  Other  and  more  easily  formed  areas  were  small  islands 
surrounded  by  water,  such  as  could  be  seen  in  London  Parks, 
where  the  birds  were  so  tame  as  to  permit  of  approach  within 
a  few  yards  of  them.  In  either  case  birds  very  quickly 
knew  where  they  were  safe  from  molestation,  and  might  be  trusted 
to  resort  there  to  build  their  nests  and  bring  up  their  young. 
These  .small  areas  were  especially  adapted  for  public  gardens 
and  parks,  and  afforded  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  lived  in  large 
towns.  Within  a  limited  area  round  his  own  residence,  thirty- 
eight  or  forty  species  had  nested  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
principal  means  used  to  attract  them  being  the  provision  of  nesting 
places  and  other  conveniences.  To  the  house  itself  and  outbuildings 
came  the  spotted  flycatcher — his  favourite  bird — who  was  readily 
induced  to  build  if  provided  with  a  little  ledge  placed  in  a  window  or 
other  angle  where  there  was  protection  from  rain  overhead.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  this  bird  hawking  for  flies  on  the  lawn,  and  if  a 
small  perch  was  put  up  it  would  be  sure  to  find  it.  Boxes  covered  with 
bark  or  virgin  cork  would  attract  the  tits,  nuthatch,  and  redstart;  holes 
in  tin  cans  and  kettles  appeared  to  possess  particular  attractions  for 
the  robin ;  hedges,  close]y  cropped,  of  thorn  and  holly  would  afford 
homes  for  the  greenfinch,  and  certainly  for  the  thrush  and  blackbird ; 
spruce  fir  and  thick  bushes  would  please  the  bullfinch,  while  privet 
and  syringa  would  suit  the  other  warblers,  such  as  the  blackcap,  and 
almost  any  shrub  the  chaffinch.  Long  grass  tempted  the  pipits ; 
larger  boxes  might  be  provided  for  the  starling,  jackdaw,  and 
stockdoves,  and  still  larger  ones  for  owls,  whom  everyone  wished  if 
possible,  to  attract  and  protect,  but  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  were 
often  bullied  and  driven  out  by  the  jackdaws.  He  strongly  advised 
Branch  Secretaries  to  adopt  some  such  plan  as  he  had  sketched,  and 
believed  they  would  do  so  with  success ;  and  he  recommended  that 
in  arranging  lectures,  local  birds  should  be  taken  as  the  subject,  as 
“  Our  Local  Birds,”  would  have  far  greater  interest  for  the  majority 
of  people  than  those  they  had  never  seen  and  were  never  likely  to  see. 
Another  thing  wanted  was  that  elementary  school  teachers  should 
loarn  something  of  the  life  history  of  birds,  in  order  that  they  might 
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interest  tlieir  pupils,  and  in  this  connection  he  might  mention  that 
the  Society’s  Educational  Series  was  most  useful.  Members  of  Field 
clubs  might  make  careful  lists  of  birds  observed  on  their  rambles. 
He  hoped  the  new  Bill  would  provide  for  the  forfeiture  of  specimens 
or  eggs  illegally  taken. 

Captain  Chippindall  Healey  gave  a  brief  account  of  his 
successful  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  birds  of  Hayling  Island,  where 
there  was  great  apathy  on  the  subject  of  bird  protection. 

The  Eev.  Hr.  Finch  drew  attention  to  the  killing  of  birds  and 
stealipg  of  eggs  which  went  on  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park,  and  urged  that  greater  supervision  was  needed,  especially  during 
the  absence  of  the  keepers. 

Legislation. — The  Bill*  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bigwood,  which  is 
to  give  general  protection  to  all  birds,  leaving  County  Councils 
to  make  their  own  lists  of  exemptions,  was  briefly  explained  by  Mr. 
Montagu  Sharpe,  who  said  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  get  the 
Bill  passed  during  the  coming  session.  Branch  Secretaries  could 
assist  by  forwarding  a  simple  petition,  signed  by  members  of  the 
Society  and  others,  and  sending  it  to  their  individual  Member  of 
Parliament,  asking  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  help  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Sharpe  felt  convinced  that 
when  once  the  Bill  was  thoroughly  understood  it  would  encounter  no 
opposition.  In  the- present  state  of  the  law,  rare  birds  might  be  shot 
simply  because,  being  so  rare,  a  County  Council  might  not  have 
scheduled  them ;  the  penalties  were  ridiculously  small,  far  too  small 
to  be  deterrent,  and  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  statutes  rendered 
prosecutions  very  troublesome,  and  inclined  the  rural  police  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  In  America,  Bird  Protection  Laws  were 
much  more  stringent  than  was  the  case  in  England. 

Branch  Meetings. — A  short  account  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Higligate  Branch  was  given  by  Miss  F.  A.  Smith,  in  the  absence  of 
Miss  Engeet.  Quarterly  meetings  of  the  members  and  associates 
are  held  at  their  private  houses,  when  the  newest  of  the  Society’s 
publications  are  read  and  discussed,  and  information  is  given  as  to  the 
Branch’s  progress.  This  is  found  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  stimula¬ 
ting  the  interest  of  members  in  the  work  and  keeping  them  in  touch 
with  the  Society  ;  the  leaflets  have  also  been  used  as  the  subjects  of 
Sunday  School  lessons.  The  attendance  has  increased  at  each  meeting. 

Mrs.  Drewitt  suggested  that  what  was  done  in  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  could  be  done  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  that  such 
little  informal  meetings  would  be  most  useful.  They  wanted  their 
Branch  Secretaries  to  rouse  a  real  interest  in  the  work  and  not  merely 
to  collect  subscriptions  and  then  put  the  whole  matter  into  a  back 
place  in  their  minds.  If  there  was  a  ring  of  these  meetings,  books 
might  travel  round  to  be  read,  as  was  done  in  America,  and  more 
might  be  done  by  country  secretaries,  both  in  the  way  of  giving 
Sunday  School  lessons  and  in  starting  Bands  of  Mercy.  It  was  an 


*  The  Bill,  as  introduced  into  the  House  in  July,  1900,  contained  one  or  two  amendments 
from  the  print  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  Society’s  Annual  Report  for  1899.  A  new  clause  has 
been  added,  giving’  the  Home  Secretary  power  to  issue  a  list  of  exempted  birds  on  the  failure 
of  the  County  Councils  to  make  application  to  him. 
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excellent  tiling  to  keep  a  notebook,  in  which  to  put  down  anything 
seen  or  heard  in  the  bird  and  flower  worlds  during  country  walks. 

Through  want  of  time  it  was  unfortunately  impossible  to  discuss 
several  most  interesting  subjects  proposed  in  letters  by  Branch 
Secretaries  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  Conference  in  person, 
and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Drewitt, 
moved  by  Capt.  Healey,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Masefield. 


At  the  close  of  the  Conference  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
Ho.  26,  George  Street,  where  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  was  “At  Plome  ”  to  Branch  Secretaries  and 
other  friends  of  the  Society,  and  where  a  practical  and  pleasant 
exposition  of  the  new  song  scheme  was  provided  in  the  form  of  a 
programme  of  music,  almost  entirely  composed  of  songs  about  birds, 
illustrated  by  lantern  pictures.  The  room  was  quite  full,  and  among 
the  company,  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned,  were  Lady 
Vitzgerald,  Lady  Abinger,  Hon.  Mrs.  Crichton,  Lady  White,  Dr.  and 
Lady  Edith  Pranks,  Hon.  M.  G.  P.  Powys,  Bev.  Father  Suckling,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Newman  Hall,  Madame  Antoinette  Sterling,  Mr.  Sterling 
Mackinlay,  Madame  Canziani,  Mr.  B.  B.  Black  (3rd  Dragoon  Guards;, 
Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Hooker,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Close,  Mrs.  Owen  Yisger, 
Mr.  Avenell  (Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Selborne  Society),  Lady 
and  Miss  Tennant,  Mr.  and  Miss  Leventliorpe,  Mr.  Hawkesley  (of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  in  Baples),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Saunders,  Canon  and  Mrs.  Lyttelton,  Mrs.  Xnglis,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Dresser,  and  many  others. 

Madame  Steeling-,  who  kindly  sang  three  songs,  also  spoke  a  few 
cordial  words,  saying  that  she  had  often  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
Society’s  meetings,  and  was  there*  that  day  by  the  special  wish  of  Lady 
Mount  Temple,  who  like  herself  was  devoted  to  the  Society  and  its 
eause. 

Among  the  songs  sung  were  the  following  :  — 

“  A  Lark’s  Flight”  (F.  L.  Moir),  Mr.  Walter  Barrington  ;  “  Robin  Redbreast  ” 
(Claribel),  Madame  Mabel  Howard;  “O  for  the  Touch  of  a  Vanished  Hand” 
•(  Behrend),  Mr.  Sterling  Mackinlay;  “The  Quail  ”  (Schubert),  Madame  Antoinette 
Sterling;  “The  Legend  of  the  Crossbill  ’ 5  (F.  E.  Fletcher),  Mr.  James  Blackney  ; 
“The  Swallows  ”  (Cowen),  Mrs.  Balme ;  “The  Sparrow’s  Ditty”  (F.  Archer), 
Madame  Antoinette  Sterling;  “One  Morning,  Oh!  so  Early”  (A.  Scott  Gatty), 
Mr.  Walter  Barrington;  “Wings — Up  to  date,”  Madame  Mabel  Howard  ;  “The 
Throstle”  (Cellier),  Mr.  James  Blackney. — Mr.  Adams,  F.C.O.,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Rendell  acted  as  accompanists,  and  the  lanternist  was  Mr.  II.  O.  Drake,  of 
Hampstead. 

Before  the  gathering  separated,  Lady  Theodoea  Guest  expressed 
the  thanks  of  all  to  the  performers ;  and  Mr.  Montagu  Shaepe,  in 
seconding  the  vote,  spoke  particularly  of  their  indebtedness  to  Mrs. 
Suckling,  who  had  arranged  the  entertainment,  and  also  thanked 
Lady  Theodora  Guest  for  her  kindness  in  acting  as  hostess  on  this 
occasion. 


Copies  of  this  Leaflet  may  be  obtained  of  Mbs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  lion.  Sec.,  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square ,  London,  W. 


SONGS  with  LANTERN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A  Lark’s  Flight.  Words  by  F.  E.  Weatherly.  Music  by  F.  L. 
Moir.  (Nine  slides.) 

Robin  Redbreast.  Words  by  William  Allingham.  Music  by 
Claribel.  (Seven  slides.) 

One  morning,  Oh  !  so  early.  Words  by  Jean  Ingelow.  Music 

by  A.  Scott  Gatty.  (Five  slides.) 

The  Throstle.  Words  by  Lord  Tennyson.  Music  by  Alfred 
Cellier.  (Seven  slides.) 

The  Legend  of  the  Crossbill.  Words  by  W.  C.  Hall,  Music 
by  F.  E.  Fletcher.  (Six  slides.) 

The  Sv/allows.  Words  by  Clifton  Bingham.  Music  by  F.  H. 
Co  wen.  (Four  slides.) 

The  Yellowhammer’s  Song.  Words  by  M.  S.  Sprague.  Music 
by  J.  T.  Field.  (Six  slides.) 

Wings — up  to  date.  (Six  slides.) 


IN  COURSE  OF  PREPARATION, 


Punch’s  Appeal  to  the  Ladies  of  England.  Recitation. 

Three  Little  Nest  Birds.  Bv  Mrs.  Ewing.  Recitation  for 
children. 


***  A  Book  containing  Specimen  Programmes  and  other  Hints  to 
Organizers  of  Entertainments  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W. 


Witherby  &  Co.,  Printers,  326,  High  Hoiboru,  London,  W.C.  Tel.  No.  92  Holborn. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


- 1 - 

The  following  Essay  was  contributed  to  a  public  competition  initiated 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  towards  the  close  of  1900.  I 
have  to  state  that  though  the  Essay  failed  to  meet  with  the  thorough 
approval  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Society — it  came  to  grief 
in  the  preliminary  stages— and  consequently  was  not  submitted  to  Canon 
Tristram  as  the  final  arbiter,  it  was  read  independently,  nevertheless,  by 
other  “  experts  ”  who  strongly  advocated  its  publication.  It  is  somewhat 
significant  that  Canon  Tristram,  who  kindly  consented  to  read  the  Essay 
after  the  awards  had  been  made  known,  did  not  hesitate  to  at  once  express 
his  “  thorough  approval  j'  and  likewise  urged  its  publication  without  delay. 
Such  an  unsolicited  tribute  from  so  eminent  an  authority  may  surely  be 
held  to  justify  its  appearance  in  pamphlet  form. 

I  have  no  scruples  in  observing  I  am  not  now  at  all  surprised  that  the 
Essay  was  denied  access  to  Canon  Tristram  in  his  judicial  capacity,  since 
I  ultimately  discovered  that  one  of  my  statements,  embodying  such  a 
notoriously  well-established  fact  as  that  magpies  aud  jays  are  detrimental 
to  game-keepers'  interests,  had  been  laconically  annotated— “  No  !  ” 
And  there  were  one  or  two  other  pencilled  comments,  which  I  will  consid¬ 
erately  refrain  from  reproducing  here,  equally  infelicitous  and  entirely 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  intelligent  and  well-informed  naturalists. 
Yet,  in  view  of  any  further  invitations  to  the  public  to  enter  into  com¬ 
petitions  on  the  same  lines  under  similar  auspices,  I  would  with  all 
humility  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Examining  Committee  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  equipping  themselves  with  some  elementary  knowledge  of  their 
subject  before  again  adventuring  themselves  in  an  arena  studded  with  pit- 
falls  and  stumbling-blocks  to  even  astute  ornithologists.  Flouts  and 
gibes  have  no  particular  fascination  for  me,  and  are  but  a  sorry  stock-in- 
trade  at  any  time ;  notwithstanding,  they  can  serve  a  purpose,  and  may 
not  indefensibly  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  arousing  an  amiable  body, 
admittedly  pregnant  with  charitable  intentions,  to  a  sense  of  the  wisdom 
of  u  setting  their  house  ”  in  a  little  better  order.  Otherwise,  indeed,  its 
influential  status  will  go  in  danger  of  being  seriously  impugned,  and  its 
claims  and  qualifications  for  speaking  with  an  air  of  judicial  authority 
treated  with  contemptuous  indifference.  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  for 
regret  that  the  practical  sympathies  and  valuable  co  operation  of  the 
really  intelligent  should  continue  to  be  imperilled,  not  to  say  alienated, 
through  the  Society’s  tendency  to  toy  with  and  be  seduced  by  wild-cat 
schemes  and  artless  hallucinations. 

Involved,  too,  in  my  stern  admonition  are  considerations  above 
and  beyond  those  immediately  bearing  on  the  more  prominent  question  of 
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ornithological  attainments  and  acumen.  It  would  he  grossly  intolerant, 
of  course,  not  to  readily  condone  the  absence  in  others  of  a  special  know¬ 
ledge  fl  at  can  only  be  acquired  hy  abundant  opportunity  and  unremitting 
energy  and’study  ;  on  the  other  hand,  people  who  elect  to  sit  in  high 
places  and  dispense  judgments  are  assuredly  presupposed  to  possess  and 
exercise  the  gift  of  ordinary  discrimination— colloquially  known  as 
common  sense.  The  report  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  is  public  property,  and  therefore  open  to  public 
criticism,  and  I  imagine  the  duly  reflecting  will  note  with  pained  surprise 
that  special  merit  has  apparently  been  discovered  in  a  proposal  that 
would  be  calculated — were  people  found  audacious  enough  to  attempt  to 
give  effect  to  it — to  wantonly  incense  the  very  class — preservers  of  game — 
whose  heartfelt  commendation  and  active  support  it  is  absolutely  impera¬ 
tive  we  should  diligently  cultivate  and  enlist.  A  wholesale  protection  of 
birds  all  the  year  round ,  forsooth  !  Little  wonder  there  is  a  spirit  of  despair 
abroad,  with  repeated  appeals  for  moderation  ever  seemingly  falling“on 
deaf  ears. 

Now  as  yielding  to  no  one  in  the  cordiality  of  a  desire  to  see  protect¬ 
ion  that  ensures  adequacy  without  tyranny  extended  to  our  wild  birds, 
I  deliberately  here  express  the  hope  that  those  who  may  be  authoritative¬ 
ly  concerned  in  any  future  legislation  in  their  behalf  will  have  none  of 
such  ill-considered  and  intemperate  advocacy  as  has  lately  been  ostensibly 
applauded  and  honoured  by  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds.  I  would  pointedly  refer  to  the  speech  of 
the  extra  prize-winner  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Feb.  27th,  1901,  in 
which,  amidst  assertions  capable  of  direct  refutation,  allusion  is  made  to 
“  prejudices  against  this  or  that  bird,”  and  a  serious  proposal  formulated 
to  protect  all  birds  “  all  the  year  round ^  the  sparrow  included  l”  It  is  not 
ill-balanced  reasoning  to  presume  that  the  gist  of  the  speech,  as  here 
quoted,  mirrored  the  tone  of  the  essay  contributed  by  the  speaker  to  the 
competition : — 1  would  ask,  then,  ignoring  other  disturbing  considerat¬ 
ions  of  which  there  is  a  sufficiency,  whether,  in  face  of  the  incontestable 
fact  that  there  are  some  birds  hostile  to  the  interests  of  agriculturalists, 
game-preservers/and  gardeners,  it  is  not  preposterous  to  prattle  about 
“  prejudices  ”  in  such  a  connexion  ?  The  merely  moderate  extension  of 
the  principle  involved  in  such  ultra-partisan  pleading  is  quite  enough  to 
generate  a  luxuriance  of  paradox  and  humour,  and,  as  an  illustration,  it 
will  be  news  to  many  to  learn  that  “prejudices”  can  be  rationally 
ascribed  to  a  judge  who  safeguards  the  public  interests  by  imposing  a 
check  on  the  liberty  and  actions  of  confirmed  and  notorious  evildoers  ! 
The  worthy  folk  who  are  so  insistent  in  acclaiming  banalities  of  the  kind 
indicated  appear  to  forget,  if  ever  they  knew,  that  the  sparrow  is  not  an 
indigenous  bird  at  all,  but  an  Italian  intruder  addicted  to  destroying 
the  balance  of  nature. 


•  *  * 
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It  should  be  superfluous  to’state  that  my  Essay  is  here  presented  in 
its  original  form.  Based  on  the  observations  and  experiences  of  a  lifetime 
of  leisure  pre-eminently  devoted  to  the  study  of  birds  in  their  native 
haunts,  it  will  scarcely  commend  itself  to  exaggerated  protectionists  and 
faddists  who  are  as  unwittingly  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
feathered  race  as  are  rabid  teetotalers  to  those  of  temperance.  Daily 
walks  and  talks  with  Nature  are  eminently  calculated  to  inspire  a 
distaste  for  what  is  in  palpable  conflict  with  her  teachings,  and  those, 
accordingly,  who  delight  in  ebullient  rhapsody  and  fustian  clap-trap  need 
not  expect  to  be  etherealized  by  my  matter-of-fact  pen.  Bather  by 
sober  judgment  than  by  sentimental  impulse,  as  1  regard  the  problem, 
must  our  aspirations  and  endeavours  on  behalf  of  birds  be  regulated. 
Far  too  long,  alas  !  have  some  people  been  enamoured  of  the  meretricious 
attractions  of  an  elusive  will-o-the-wisp  ; — to  profit  by  the  honest  light 
and  guidance  of  the  pole-star  has,  apparently,  never  occurred  to  them. 

A  further  comment  I  have’to  make  is  that  the  very  distinguished 
ornithologist,  with  whom  lay  the  final  decision,  was  not  requested  to  say 
whether  he  endorsed  or  dissented  from  the  views  contained  in  the 
limited — and  rightly  limited — number  of  essays  specially  selected  for 
their  excellence  by  the  Publication  Committee  of  "the  Society,  and 
submitted  to  him.  The  venerable  Canon  merely  had  to  make  the 
awards  according  to  their  individual  merits,  placing  1  and  2 ;  and,  this 
done,  his  responsibility  was  at  an  end.  I  conceive  it  only  right,  in  view 
of  the  strictures  I  have  passed  on  the  suggestions  ,of  [the  winner  of  the 
Society’s  supplementary  prize,  that  due  publicity  should  be  accorded  to 
this  fact,  though  possibly  only  the  very  unsophisticated  will  need  to  be 
warned  how  abhorrent  are  advanced  opinions^and  inflated  doctrines  to 
those  who  love  birds  not  less  devotedly  than  the  “[extremists,”  yet  with 
a  magnitude  of  knowledge  and  discretion  sometimes  sought  in  vain  in 
non  scientific  circles.  There  is  a  certain  undefined  responsibility  attaching 
to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  of  which  as  a  corporate  body 
they  cannot  divest  themselves,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  their  views 
and  recommendations  may  find  favour  with  those  on  wThom  ultimately 
rests  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  legislative  effect  shall  be  given  to  them; 
on  these  broad  grounds,  then,  have  I  taken  leave  to  publicly  question  the 
acumen  of  its  Publication  Committee.  Though  admiring  the  zeal  which 
animated  the  speech  to  which  I  have  been  constrained  to  apply  some 
pungent  criticism,  I  maintain  that  its  salient  proposal— which  I  naturally 
opine  was  embodied  in  the  very  heart  of  the  speaker’s  essay — would  in 
really  discerning  hands  have  been  pounced  upon  as  a  fatal  disqualification. 

It  is  idle  beyond  denial  to  waste  so  much  as  a  thought  on  suggestions 
that  are  manifestly  fantastic  and  quite  outside  the  pale  of  practical 
legislation. 

It  may  sound  unchivalrous,  but  I  am,  indeed,  far  from  intending  it 
unkindly  when  I  say  that  the  Society  for  the  Protection^  Birds  suffers, 
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in 'the  opinion  of  very!  many,  from  being  over-womaned,”  and  the 
obvious  remedy  is  the  introduction  of  more  of  the  virile  element  into  its 
personnel — a  consummation  which  I  individually  consider  highly  desirable. 
A  combinat:on  of  heart  and  head,  in  which  there  is  a  large  predominance 
of  head,  is  always  more  logical  in  the  method  of  its  treatment  of  tangled 
issues  and  complicated  interests  than  one  wherein  the  controlling 
influences  bear  a  diametrically  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  At  present, 
the  Society  is  the  only  body  definitely  existing  for  the  express  purpose 
of  looking  after  the  common  prosperity  of  birds,  and  it  is  possible  and 
probable  that  a  more  rational  and  scientific  spirit  would  permeate  its 
counsels  it  the  ‘‘lump”  were ’duly  “leavened”  in  the^  sense  I  have 
indicator! .  Depend  upon  it,  the  operations  of  the  Society  can  never  be 
givon  the  tone  and  direction  I— and  many  with  me — deem  indispensable, 
so  Inn?  as  a  rugged  persistence  in  the  advocacy  of  extreme  views  and 
intolerable  measures  lends  encouragement  to  field -ornithologists  to  stand 
scoffingly  aloof.  In  the  matter  of  wearing  the  delicate  aigrettes,  for 
instance,  men  make  no  extravagant  demands ;  they  would  rest  quite 
satisfied  if  women  would  adopt  the  “  imitation  thing,”  but  not  on  this 
wise  the  deliverances  of  sundry  of  the  good  ladies  who  have  mounted  the 
hobby  of  the  protection  of  birds.  With  such,  in  this  particular  connexion, 
it  is  a  case  of  all  or  nothing.  Half  measures,  though  clearly  conceding 
the  very  essence  of  what  is  being  striven  for,  do  not  appeal 'to  them. 
There  must  not  be  even  so  much  as  imitation  ;  the  fashion  itself  shall  be 
strangled  !  How  ludicrous  to  suppose  such  a  thing  possible  as  the 
suppression  of  no  ephemeral  feminine  fashion  at  the  mere  bidding  of  a 
body  behind  whom  lies  no  legal  force  !  Why  the  clamourings  of  small 
children  for  the  moon  are  as  likely  of  realization,  and  little  more  grotesque. 

If  anything  I  have  advanced  in  the  following  pages  shall  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  our  wild  birds,  I  shall  rejoice  that  I  have  ventured  to 
mingle  my  obscure  personality  in  a  question  of  profound  and  wide-reaching 
interest.  Meanwhile,  I  am  content  to  leave  my  opinions  and  proposals  to 
the  judgment  of  such  accomplished  naturalists  as  Professor  Newton,  Mr. 
Howard  Saunders,  Colonel  Irby,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Halting,  who,  together 
with  Canon  Tristram,  represent  a  present  day  ornithological  tribunal  of 
the  highest  and  most  unequivocal  standing.  Finally,  whilst  rendering 
ungrudging  testimony  to  much  good  work  accomplished  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  to  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  I  would  once  more  earnestly  counsel  its  members — men  aud 
women  alike — to  bear  in  mind  that  enthusiasm  backed  by  ignorance  is  a 
combination  prepotent  for  mischief,  and  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  I  associate 
myself  with  no  novel  or  cryptic  teaching  when  tersely  avowing  to  the 
vice  of  the  means  can  be  sacrificed  the  virtue  of  the  ends. 


Melton  Mowbray,  April ,  1901. 


H.  S.  DAVENPORT. 


Jhe  protection  of  J3ritish  J3irds. 


T!here  will  be  few  to  deny  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  life,  in 
any  shape  or  form,  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of  all  right- 
minded  people.  Apart  from  considerations  of  sentiment,  or,  let  me 
rather  say,  purely  humanitarian  considerations,  there  is,  further,  the 
utilitarian  aspect  which  peremptorily  calls  for  recognition.  Nor  does 
the  passing  enumeration  of  these  important  issues  exhaust  the  reasons 
why  adequate  protection  should  be  accorded  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
wild  birds  inhabiting  and  visiting  these  islands  throughout  the  year. 
How  greatly  birds  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  especially 
in  the  spring  and.  summer  months,  is  a,  matter  of  wide-world  notoriety 
amongst  dwellers  in  the  country.  Their  presence  alone  is  a  thing  of 
delight.  But  if  the  mere  appearance  of  varied  feathered  forms,  flitting 
here  and  there,  is  associated  with  pleasure,  what  about  the  minstrelsy, 
echoing  and  re-echoing  on  every  side,  which  isr  a  superadded  and  more 
lively  form  of  gratification  ?  Surely  it  may  be  said  without  trenching 
on  the  domain  of  hyperbole  that  birds  charm  with  their  presence, 
delight  with  their  music,  and  lend  no  small  measure  of  beauty  to  the 
country;  that  they  invest  and  gladden  with  life  many  a  solitude  and 
dreary  waste,  and,  in  a  word,  prove  most  acceptable  companions  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  encountered. 

Then,  again,  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Are 
we  not  indebted  to  the  birds  for  the  seasonable  destruction  of  countless 
myriads  of  grubs  and  insects  capable  of  very  noxious  influences  at  that 
time  of  the  year  when  Nature  gives  spectacular  proof  that,  she  is 
re-awakening  to  a  sense  of  her  responsibilities.?  Do  the  swallows,  for 
instance,  hawking  to  and  fro  in  every  lane  and  highway  throughout 
the  summer  months,  render  service  of  but  trivial  import  to  mankind? 
An  oppressive  atmosphere  has  its  drawbacks.,  yet,  owing  to  the  swallows 
and  martins  and  other  birds,  that  take  their  prey  on  the  wing,  an 
oppressive  atmosphere  laden  with  an  embarrassing  wealth  of  insect  life 


is  an  infliction  that  exists  for  the  most  part  in  imagination  only.  To 
the  poetical  temperament,  moreover,  the  fact  that  sundry  birds  mark  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  two  most  important  seasons  of  the  year  counts 
for  not  a  little.  Who  can  hear  without  some  degree  of  emotion  the  well- 
known  call  of  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  in  spring?  Who  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  spectacle  of  April’s  first  swallow?  Who  fails  to  listen 
to  the  harsh  note  of  the  corncrake,  falling  on  the  ear  for  the  first  time, 
without  realising  that  the  glad  season  is  in  very  truth  at  hand?  Then, 
again,  the  familiar  chuckle  of  the  fieldfare,  to  be  heard  generally  about 
mid-October,  proclaims  all  too  eloquently  that  summer-like  days,  with 
the  pastimes  and  pleasures  attaching  thereto,  are  essentially  a  thing  of 
a  bygone  period.  There  is,  in  short,  every  reason  why  birds,  speaking  in  a  , 
general  sense,  should  have  the  canopy  of  protection  thrown  about  them. 
All  are  attractive  in  some  form  or  another,  and  there  are  but  few,  very 
few,  which  can  be  regarded  as  so  offensive  in  their  habits  as  to  be 
without  any  redeeming  qualities,  and  therefore  beyond  the  pale  of 
beneficent  legislation  on  the  part'  of  those  who  are  not  insensible  to 
the  great  and  varied  charms  imparted  by  birds  to  country  life  in  the 
British  Islands, 

The  provisions  of  the  existing  enactments  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  wild  buds  are,  in  certain  connexions  to  be  referred  to  here¬ 
after,  far  from  satisfactory  to  practical — or,  what  I  prefer  rather  to  term, 
field-ornithologists.  Now,  to  my  thinking,  sundry  of  those  who  have 
had  a  finger  in  the  framing  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  question  have 
plainly  demonstrated  by  their  handiwork  how  lacking  in  competence  they 
were  for  the  task.  Moreover,  not  a  few  whose  duty  it  should  have  been 
to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  some  egregious  efforts  at  avian  legislation 
have  been  apparently  content  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  Certain  it  is 
that  for  years  past  “  protected  ”  birds  have  been  killed  with  impunity 
all  over  the  country,  despite  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  various 
County  Councils  !  Not  only  this,  but  repeatedly  have  announcements 
of  such  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  been  made  in  iournals  and  periodi¬ 
cals  devoted  to  natural  history  !  Notwithstanding,  prosecutions  have 
proved  as  rare  as  some  of  the  unfortunate  birds  foully  done  to  death. 
Howevermuch  men  of  repute  in  the  ornithological  world  may  deplore 
the  shortcomings  of  much  of  the  legislation  passed  by  County  Councils, 
they  at  all  events  recognise  the  good  intentions  therein  set  forth.  But, 

I  would  ask,  of  what  avail  are  good  intentions  whici  are  conspicuously 
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abortive  in  their  results?  Take  a  case,  for  example,  where  a  road  divides 
two  counties,  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  a  certain  species  are  deemed 
worthy  of  protection  in  one  county,  yet  not  in  the  other.  Is  it  not 
folly,  under  such  conflicting  regulations,  to  suppose  that  any  real  advan¬ 
tage  can  accrue  to  the  species.  Again,  in  the  writer’s  native  county, 
where  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  blackcap  are  considered  sacred,  but 
not  those  of  its  very  closely-allied  congener,  the  garden-warbler,  can 
anyone  believe  that  the  former  species  is  likely  to  reap  extensive  benefit 
from  such  inharmonious  legislation  ?  When  I  say  that  the  eggs  of  these 
two  species  so  nearly  approximate  in  shape,  size,  and  colouring  that  the 
most  expert  of  oologists  would  hesitate  to  distinguish  them  in  a  mixed 
series  of  both,  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  tiling  is  apparent.  Anyone 
detected  with  blackcaps’  eggs  in  his  possession  would  merely  have  to 
pass  them  off  as  garden-warblers’,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Yet,  again,  the  willow-wren  is  protected  in  the  county  to  which 
I  have  referred,  but  not  the  rarer  and  more  local  wood-wren.  Thus  the 
conviction  is  naturally  forced  upon  me  that  the  latter  species  is  not 
known  to  those  responsible  for  the  framing  of  the  “  list.”  This  is  plain 
speaking,  but  either  let  us  have  commonsense  legislation  for  our  wild 
birds,  or  none  at  all.  A  patchwork  affair  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory.  I  have  noticed,  too,  that  the  grasshopper  warbler  goes 
locally  unscheduled,  though  it  possesses  the  most  potential  claims  to 
protection !  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  coal-tit,  the  marsh-tit,  and 
the  blue  tit — all  three  species  are  addicted  to  pretty  much  the  same 
kind  of  diet ;  but  whereas  the  two  former,  by  order  of  a  certain  County 
Council,  have  the  oegis  of  protection  encircling  them  in  the  breeding 
season,  the  little  “blue cap”  is  left  to  shift  for  itself  !  Why  this  impalpable 
and  inconsequent  discrimination?  The  young  of  the  blue  tit, 
according  to  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  are  fed  largely  with  the 
larvae  of  the  gooseberry-  and  winter-moths,  aphides,  and  other 
insects ;  while  the  old  birds  also  prey  on  the  grubs  of  the 
wood-boring  beetles,  the  maggots  from  oak-galls,  and  spiders.  Really, 
the  mere  contemplation  of  some  of  these  County  Council  “  lists,”  glowing 
with  blunders  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  is  enough  to  tax  the  patience 
of  those  who  possess  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  birds.  To  find, 
as  I  have  done,  sparrow-hawks,  the  most  relentless  of  foes  to  game, 
protected,  and  turtle-doves  ignored,  shows  the  topsy-turvy  state  in  which 
our  much-advertised  bird  legislation  is  at  present  involved. 
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Although  I  have  no  wish  to  be  unduly  hard  on  County  Councils 
in  the  matter  of  their  incongruous  provisions  for  the  protection  of  birds, 
it  is  certain  that  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  various  members  of 
such  bodies  is  not  to-  be  blindly  trusted.  For  instance,  while  mentally 
applauding  the  excellence  of  their  intentions,  what  field-naturalist  can 
have  read  without  a  contemptuous  smile  that  those  in  authority  have 
deliberately  scheduled  and  protected  the  osprey,  the  honey  buzzard,  and 
the  bearded  tit — the  latter,  the  reed-pheasant  of  the  Norfolk  Broads — 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  !  On  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
protecting  these  birds  there  will  not  be  two  opinions,  but  that  they 
should  have  been  allowed  to  appear  in  the  metropolitan  “  list  ”  only 
demonstrates!  how  unfamiliar  with  the  haunts,  habits,  and  distribution 
of  the  three  species  enumerated,  those  were  who  framed  it.  Almost 
with  equal  reason  might  they  have  aspired  to  protect  the  great  auk 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction !  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
we  are  confronted  with  so  apposite  an  illustration  of  zeal  outstripping 
knowledge.  But  enough  for  the  present  of  errors  on  the  part  of  County 
Councils  so  far  as  bird  legislation  is  concerned,  though  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  that,  had  I  the  space  and  inclination,  the  series  might  be 
very  appreciably  extended.  My  aim  in  what  I  have  thus  ventured, 
let  me  observe,  lias  not  been  out  of  sheer  wantonness  to  gibbet  County 
Councillors  and  their  advisers  wholesale,,  but  rather  to  conclusively 
establish  the  fact  of  their — in  many  cases — unfitness  for  the  work  that 
has  been  delegated  to  them.  Underlying  my  strictures,  of  course,  is 
the  earnest  hope  that  prompt  steps  may  be  taken  to*  ensure  a  better 
state  of  things  in  the  future. 

If  legislation,  where  birds  and  birds’  eggs  are  concerned,  is  to  proceed 
on  sound  and  practical  lines,  the  sooner  it  is  recognsed  that  a  basis 
of  common  action  for  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  is  indispensable,  the 
better.  To  have  a  species  protected  on  one  side  of  a  road,  and  not  on 
the  other,  is  the  apotheosis  of  absurdity.  The  loopholes  that  now  exist 
for  an  evasion  of  the  law,  the  comparative  absence  of  prosecutions  for 
breaches  of  it,  the  inadequate  penalties  imposed  when  people  on  arraign¬ 
ment  have  been  found  guilty  of  infringing  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
excusable  lack  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  magistrates  in 
common  with  the  police: — all  this,  I  maintain,  is  amply  sufficient  in  its 
most  powerful  combination  to  render  the  varying  and  divergent  “  orders  ” 
under  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  the  laughing-stock  of  scientific 
naturalists. 
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Birds-nesting,  unfortunately,  is  inherent  in  every  country  urchin, 
and.  it  will  not  be  suppressed  by  fragmentary  and  ill-conceived  enact¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  County  Councils.  Personally,  I  am  less  concerned 
about  the  abstraction  of  a  few  of  the  commoner  eggs  than  about  the 
destruction  of  the  parent-birds,  for,  despite  opinions  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  former  is  an  evil  of  little  moment  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  latter.  In  the  great  majorty  of  cases,  where  a  clutch 
of  eggs  is  taken,  the  birds  build  and  lay  again,  and  repeat  the  process 
in  the  event  of  a  second  spoliation  of  their  eggs.  But  when,  as  in  an 
instance  that  came  under  my  notice  not  very  long  ago,  a  pair  of  honey 
buzzards,  in  addition  to  being  defrauded  of  their  eggs,  were  actually 
murdered  at  the  nest,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  indignation 
which  fills  the  minds  of  lovers  of  birds  when  they  note  a  veritable 
hotch-potch  of  regulations,  lacking  in  efficacy  as  well  as  consistency, 
usurping  the  place  of  what  in  competent  hands  would  prove  truly 
advantageous  and  beneficent  legislation.  I  suppose  it  is  idle  to  hope 
that  the  suppression  of  the  professional  birdcateher,  frequently  a  vagrant 
of  the  worst  type,  is  a  dream  that  will  be  realised  in  the  near  future, 
but  I  fail  to  see  why  power  should  not  be  given  to  landowners  to  prose¬ 
cute  trespassers  who  come  on  their  property  to  catch  or  take  wild 
birds  or  their  eggs  without  leave  or  license.  Prosecutions  of  children 
for  taking  eggs,  however,  are  obviously  not  things  to1  be  encouraged. 
Apart  from  the  fines  that  might  be  imposed  weighing  hardly  on  the 
parents  of  the  delinquents,  I  take  it  that  magistrates  would  not  care 
to  have  their  courts  congested — as  they  unquestionably  would  be — with 
trivial  business  of  this  character.  As  bearing  on  these  manifold  issues, 
nevertheless,  it  should  ever  be  borne  prominently  in  mind  by  those 
bent  on  furthering  the  interests  of  birds  that  it  is  a  grievous  mistake 
to  do  a  good  cause  the  ill  service  of  overstating  it,  or  of  exaggerating  its 
requirements.  A  positive  curse  to  the  cause  they  profess  to  have  so 
warmly  at  heart  may  frequently  be  affirmed  of  too-zealous  partisans ! 

It  is  understood  that  a  somewhat  sweeping  measure  concerning  the 
protection  of  wild  birds  is  shortly  to  be  re-introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Its  effect,  briefly  summarised,  is  as  follows :  — All  birds  of 
every  kind  and  species  are  to  be  protected  from  Feb.  1  to1  August  31, 
under  a  penalty  of  40s.  for  each  bird  killed  or  taken.  No  egg  of  any 
wild  bird  can  be  taken  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  However,  to  counteract 
this  most  comprehensive  enumeration  of  impending  new  offences  is  a 
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proviso  to  the  effect  that  in  any  district  a  County  Council  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  an  order  exempting  from  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  Act  certain  birds — to  be  scheduled.  Such  a  measure, 
in  my  opinion,  were  it  not  likely  to  be  countered  by  ample  exemptions, 
would  prove  tyrannical.  It  is,  moreover,  nothing  in  its  favour  that  it 
can  only  be  made  tolerable  through  emasculation  at  the  hands  of  local 
authorities.  I  would  point  out  at  this  juncture  that  woodpigeoms,  rooks, 
and  sparrows  cannot — except  by  faddists — be  regarded!  as  inoffensive 
birds;  it  follows,  then,  that  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  hundred  and 
one  local  authorities  failing  to  counteract  the  provisions  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  Bill  by  some  order  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
three  species  named  would  be  exempt  from  interference  during  a  period 
of  the  year  when  they  are  capable  of  much  mischief.  But  there  are 
other  absurdities.  Should  the  measure  become  law  in  its  proposed  form, 
not  only  would  it  be  illegal  for  gamekeepers  to  gather  the  eggs  of  wild 
pheasants  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  them  under  hens,  but  carrion- 
crows,  magpies,  sparrow-hawks,  and  jays — four  species  notoriously 
prejudicial  in  their  various  ways  and  in  varying  degrees  to  gamekeepers’ 
interests- — would  be  accorded  the  same  immunity  from  Feb.  1  to  August 
31  as  the  three  species  earlier  named.  Surely  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  provisions  of  this  impending  measure  have  scant  cause  to  plume 
themselves  on  their  handiwork.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  County 
Councils  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  adjust  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise,  but  the  wisdom,  according  to  my  views,  is  decidedly  questionable 
which  begins  by  creating  a  number  of  statutory  offences,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  this  or  that  local  authority  to  say  that 
they  shah  not  be  deemed  such  !  Legislation  that  coerces  and  irritates 
is  to  be  deprecated.  Besides,  in  a  small  country  like  ours,  what  material 
need  is  there  for  a  number  of  arbitrary  geographical  distinctions  ?  Land- 
owners  generally  are  kindly  disposed  towards  birds,  and  all  that 
they  require  is  that  their  hands  should  be  strengthened.  The  exag¬ 
gerated  protectionists  will  exclaim,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
our  wild  birds  stand  in  need  of  much  extra  protection.  I  certainly  con¬ 
sider  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  County  Councils  came,  so-  to  say,  more 
into  line  with  their  respective  “  lists,”  but  if  only  the  law,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  were  duly  enforced,  and  adequate  penalties  imposed  in  every 
case  where  it  has  suffered  infringement,  the  aspirations  of  those  who  love 
birds,  truly  and  soberly,  and  are  solicitous  for  their  welfare,  would  be 
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found  very  suitably  catered  for.  But  sentimentalists  wlio  have  mounted 
this  hobby  should  avoid  riding  it — to  use  a  colloquialism — to  death, 
as,  alas !  so  many  are  doing.  The  risk,  possibly,  is  not  so  remote  as 
people  think — if,  indeed,  they  have  ever  thought  about  it — of  the 
scientific  interest  that  is  nowadays  taken  by  so  many  in  ornithology 
being  endangered  and  checked  through  harsh  and  excessive  legislation. 
Would  not  such  be  a  great  calamity  if  it  came  to  pass?  It  is  occasionally 
necessary  to  obtain  specimens  of  birds  and  eggs  with  a  view  to  studying 
and  elucidating  their  history,  though  rare  breeding  species,  I  may  in¬ 
cidentally  observe,  are  very  far  from  coming  within  the'  scope  of  my 
mental  reflections.  Now  laws  must  not  be  violated  under  any  pretexts, 
so,  personally  I  should  entertain  no  objection  to  County  Councils  being 
empowered  to  issue  certain  “  permits  ”  to  duly  accredited  naturalists, 
temporarily  exempting  them  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  particular  species  whose  acquisition  or  whose  eggs  were 
considered  necessary  in  the  cause  of  science  was  definitely  stated  in 
advance.  Honest  research  should  be  encouraged  ;  it  is  wanton  spoliation 
and  destruction  that  need  to  be  stamped  out. 

Knowing  the  capacity  of  professional  birdcatchers  for  clearing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  any  goldfinches  that  may  come  in  their  way,  not  to  name  other 
pretty  and  inoffensive  wild  birds,  nothing  would  please  me  better  than 
to  see  the  practice  legally  condemned.  It  is,  surely,  taking  away  with 
one  hand  what  is  presented  with  the  other  to  find  eggs  and  young  birds 
protected  during  the  breeding  season,  and  then,  when  it  is  over,  to  have 
a  rabble  of  worthless  fellows  let  loose  upon  the  country  to  ply  a  trade 
that  not  only  must  be  frequently  associated  with  trespass,  but  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  all  who  have  once  had  an  opportunity  of  noting  its  procedure, 
and  who  realise  its  baneful  effects  on  the  districts  decimated.  I  am 
well  aware  that  what  is  everyone’s  business  is  no  one’s,  but  bird  lovers 
have  wonderfully  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  and  detections  and 
prosecutions  should  be  simple  enough  once  the  trade  was  made  illegal. 
But,  in  such  an  event,  trivial  fines;  to  be  easily  paid  by  the  sale  of  birds 
caught  subsequently  would  pretty  well  leave  the  question  where  it  was. 
Can  anyone  suppose  that  game-poaching  would  be  carried  on  to  the 
extent  it  still  is  if  breaches  of  the  law  on  this  head  had  been  less 
temperately  dealt  with  in  the  past?  The  infliction  of  a  moderate  fine 
scarcely  acts  as  a  deterrent.  The  money  is  virtually  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  next  “  haul,”  while  it  is  certain  that  the  detection  of 
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poachers  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Were  I  personally 
called  upon  to  formulate  some  definite  plan  of  protection  of  which  coming 
legislation  might  avail  itself,  I  should  protect  all  birds,  schedule 

CERTAIN  EXCEPTIONS,  AND  DO  AWAY  WITH  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTINCTIONS.  It 

should  not  be  left  to  County  Councils  to  say,  for  example,  a  species  should 
be  protected  in  Norfolk,  and  not  in  Suffolk.  The  lack  of  appreciative 

DISCRIMINATION  AS  EVIDENCED  IN  THE  PAST  DEMANDS  THE  ABOLITION  OF 

option  in  the  future.  Another  outcome  of  my  proposal  would  result  in  no 
exacting  claims  being  made  on  the  oological  and  ornithological  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  who,  as  corporate  bodies,  can 
have  no  technical  knowledge  of  birds  and  birds’  eggs.  The  exemptions 
would,  of  course,  be  birds  of  sport  and  birds  inimical  to  sport,  and, 
lastly,  birds  unbeloved  of  farmers  and  gardeners.  These,  moreover, 
would  come  under  the  exemption  clause  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  We  might,  indeed,  do  well  to  study  the  bird  preservation  acts 
of  other  countries.  For  example,  I  believe  that  it  is  illegal  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  to;  destroy  any  bird  whatsoever  without  a  special  license. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  utilising  and  enforcing  the  acts  for  the 
better  protection  of  our  wild  birds,  this  chiefly  concerns  those  who1  have 
the  administration  of  them.  I  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  who  sit  in  authority,  on  sentimental  grounds,  not  to 
press  hardly  on  offenders  brought  before  them  for  breaches  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  birds,  on  the  score  that  the  delinquency  has  only  to  do 
with  a  bird  !  But  the  law  needs  to  be  administered  according  to  its 
just  interpretation.  A  secret  of  the  open  contempt  for  the  law  in  many 
instances  is  to  be  found  in  the  wholly  inadequate  penalties  imposed 
for  breaking  it.  Sentiment,  equally  as  fear  and  favour,  should  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  The  principle  of  what  is  aimed  at  by  avian  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  kept  prominently  in  the  foreground.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  So  it  is.  A  few  years  ago 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bempton  and  Speeton  cliffs,  near  Flamborough 
Head,  my  object  being  to  watch  the  operations  with  regard  to  the 
gathering  of  the  guillemots’  eggs.  As  I  walked  along  the  road  leading 
from  Bempton  Station  to  the  cliffs,  a  distance,  perhaps,  of  a  couple  of 
miles,  I  noticed  children  from  time  to  time  diligently  searching  the 
adjoining  banks  and  hedges.  My  own  thoughts  being  pre-eminently 
occupied  with  birds  and  birds’  eggs,  I  not  unnaturally  assumed  that  these 
roving  children  were  interesting  themselves  in  a  hobby  in  common  with 
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my  own.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I  found,  on  speaking  to  the  various 
little  groups,  that  flowers  were  the  object  of  their  search.  All  had  the 
saime  tale  to  tell.  Their  village  schoolmaster  had1  taught  them  how 
wrong  and  cruel  it  was'  to  molest  nests  or  take  eggs,  and,  somewhat 
singularly,  I  had  chanced  on  them  at  a  moment  when  they  were  giving 
practical  evidence  of  the  value  of  such  praiseworthy  teaching.  Young 
children  are  always  very  impressionable,  and  I  am  convinced  that  an 
immense — nay,  an  immeasurable  amount  of  benefit  would  accrue  to  our 
wild  birds  if  in  every  single  school  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  teachers  would  combine  to  impress  on  those  committed  to 
their  charge  how  wrong  it  is  to  persecute  or  interfere  with  birds  in 
any  way  whatever.  There  is  never  anything  lost  by  instilling  sound 
principles  in  the  young. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  educational  methods,  much  good 
no  doubt  is  done  by  the  circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets. 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  has  taken  a  leading  and  played 
a  noble  part  in  this  particular  direction.  It  is  common  knowledge, 
too,  that  women  have  not  been  backward  in  heading  the  crusade  against 
the  pitiless  destruction  of  bird  life  which  has  been  carried  on  for  years 
past  all  over  the  world.  Both  sexes  are  zealously  co-operating  to  procure 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws,  orders,  and  bye-laws 
for  the  protection  of  birds  as  public  property ;  nor 

can  it  be  doubted  that  the  righteous  cause  they  have 

so  warmly  at  heart'  will  reap  incalculable  benefits  as  time  rolls  on. 
Children,  our  future  men  and  women,  must  be  taught  to  cherish  the 
freedom  of  our  wild  birds,  and  to  guard,  not  destroy,  their  nests  and  eggs. 
Gamekeepers  as  a  class  are  not  only  obstinate,  but  ignorant.  Still, 
there  are  many  who-  may  be  termed  most  enlightened.  To  my  mind, 
however,  it  is  less  advisable  to  treat  with  a  keeper  than  with  his  master. 
The  latter,  even  if  he  possesses  some  quaint  ideas  about  owls  and  kestrels 
being  uniformly  destructive  to  game,  is  always  more  or  less  susceptible 
to  reason.  Yet,  again,  much  of  the  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  keepers 
may  arise  from  people  endeavouring  to  make  them  believe  what  they 
well  know  to  be  untrue,  viz.,  that  no  birds  are  enemies  to  game.  In 
this  we  have  an  example  of  the  stupidity  of  venturing  statements  that  can 
easily  be  falsified.  Far  wiser  is  it  to  recognise  and  openly  admit  that 
magpies,  carrion-crows,  jays,  and — not  least  though  last — sparrow-hawks 
can  be,  and  are,  detrimental  to  a  keeper’s  best  interests.  Evidence  of  the 
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fact  is  repeatedly  forthcoming  every  springtime.  But  still  I  should  he 
sorry,  indeed,  to  see  even  these  malefactors  entirely  “  improved  ”  off  the 
face  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  kestrel,  as  a 
species,  is  very  harmless.  Now  and  again  it  is  possible  to  detect  a 
wrong-doer,  when  the  young  gamechicks  are  about;  but,  I  would  ask, 
are  there  not  black  sheep  in  every  flock  ?  As  for  owls,  being  crepuscular 
in  their  habits,  the  amount  of  good  they  do  is  done,  so  to  say,  by  stealth, 
and  is  therefore  but  inadequately  appreciated,  if  admitted  at  all,  by  the 
general  run  of  woodland  custodians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  it 
is  supremely  idle  to  talk  about  “  appreciation  ”  where  owls  are  concerned. 
They  are  included,  on  no  justifiable  grounds  whatsoever,  in  the  category 
of  birds  inimical  to  game  interests,  and  will  continue,  I  fear,  to  be  so 
included,  despite  urgent  protestations  on  the  part  of  others  better  in¬ 
formed,  until  those  directly  concerned  are  brought  to  realise  how  useful 
such  birds  are,  and  how  greatly  to  be  deprecated  is  the  crueltv  involved 
in  their  sacrifice.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  see  gibbeted  at  different  times 
on  gamekeepers’  poles  not  only  honey  buzzards,  common  buzzards,  and 
hobbies,  but  nightjars,  green  woodpeckers,  and  cuckoos  !  Of  outrages 
of  this  kind,  however,  I  have  not  the  patience  to  speak.  I  am  content 
to  look  forward,  fully  persuaded  that  owing  to  many  co-operating  causes 
we  are  at  length  emerging  from  an  era  of  superstition  and  ignorance — 
never  again  to  be  revived. 

Professional  collectors,  bird-catchers,  and  those  to  whom  the  mone¬ 
tary  value  attaching  to  birds  and  their  eggs  is  a  consideration,  are,  I 
fear,  beyond  the  pale  of  any  influence.  Personal  interests  are  apt  to 
outweigh  those  by  which  the  public  good  may  be  regulated.  Agricul¬ 
turists,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  are  not  exactly  enamoured  of  rooks 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  while  bullfinches  about  the  same  period,  and 
one  or  two  members  of  the  tit  family  in  the  autumn,  are  not  viewed 
altogether  with  equanimity  b-  gardeners.  Still,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  class  go  to  any  extreme  in  essaying  to  protect  their  individual 
interests,  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a 
moderate  check  should  be  kept  on  those  species  which  are  admittedly 
baneful — though  doing  good  in  other  ways  and  at  other  times— to  hus¬ 
bandry,  orchards,  and  gardens. 

The  fact  cannot  be  seriously  disputed  that  every  bird  has  a  sphere  of 
utility  assigned  to  it  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  though  in  some  cases 
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it  happens  that  the  obscure  Useful  functions  fail  to  obtain  recognition, 
whilst  the  apparent  injurious  habits,  which  immediately  affect  mankind, 
are  conspicuous.  It  follows,  then,  that  game  preservers  who  allow  their 
keepers  to  destroy  every  bird  that  is  hurtful  to  their  interests  are  sooner  or 
later  required  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  indiscretion.  The  weakly 
specimens,  which  would  be  the  first  to  become  victims  of  their  natural 
enemies,  survive  when  those  enemies  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
and  under  their  influence  the  stock  degenerates  and  over-crowding  ensues — 
with  its  inevitable  concomitant,  disease.  To  check  any  inordinate 
increase  of  a  species  that  is  capable  of  harm,  is  one  thing;  to  attempt 
to  exterminate  it,  quite  another. 

Unsatisfactory  in  sundry  respects  as  the  legislation  hitherto  enacted 
undoubtedly  is,  the  protection  of  birds  has  received  immense  assistance 
from  the  Wild  Birds  Acts.  By  renderings  certain  acts  illegal,  a  power 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  responsibility  of  using 
or  ignoring  which  is  entirely  their  own.  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  not 
automatic,  and  needs  enforcing  to  be  of  much  avail.  Parenthetically 
I  may  admit  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  touching  the  preservation 
of  birds  seems  to  be  fraught  with  considerable  difficulty  in  outlying 
districts.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  a  not  unnatural  reluctance 
to  inform  against  a  delinquent  and  so  incur  the  odium  of  a  countryside 
by  trying  to  enforce  what  most  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  apt  to 
regard  as  a  legal  fad.  Still,  it  does  not  follow  that  a,  law  should  not 
exist  because  of  occasional  breaches  which  go  unheralded  and  unpunished. 
A  weak  point  in  the  law  as  it  stands  is  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  monetary  value  of  any  rare  specimen  killed,  and  the  amount  of  the 
fine  in  the  event  of  a  successful  prosecution.  Again,  it  is  not  in  the 
favour  of  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  that  the  initiative  for  their 
due  enforcement  should  be  left  to  private  individuals.  With  regard 
to  an  issue  that  has  already  been  touched  upon,  namely,  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  schedules  of  protected  birds  in  adjoining  districts,  1 
wish  by  reiteration  to  emphasise  my  contention  that  absurdities  and 
inconsistencies  are  bound  to  reign  so  long  as  arbitrary  geographical 
divisions  are  adopted,  and  people  differ  as  to  the  propriety  or  otherwise 
of  protecting  certain  individual  species.  In  sundry  parts  of  the  country, 
as  may  not  be  generally  known,  steps  are  taken  by  public-spirited  bodies 
to  protect  shore  birds  during  the  breeding  season  through  the  agency  of 
watchers.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  subscription,  and  the  benefits 
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accruing  are  hardly  to  be  estimated.  Imitation  is  said  to  be  a  very 
sincere  form  of  flattery,  and,  here,  ready  to*  hand,  is  a,  large  and  most 
excellent  field  for  its  exercise.  Despite  my  accumulated  strictures, 
however,  the  state  of  things  prevailing  now  is  vastly  different  to  what 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  There  was.  little  public  interest  taken  in  birds 
when  the  nineteenth  century  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  they  were  shot  indiscriminately,  and  in  every 
month  of  the  year.  No  wonder  bitterns,  avocets,  spoonbills,  and  other 
rare  species,  though  occasionally  visiting  us  in  the  spring,  seek  less 
inhospitable  regions  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  story  of  their 
birth.  Moreover,  to  come  down  to  very  recent  times,  what  bird 
enthusiast  fails  to  remember  the  outcry  that  went  up  when  an  osprey 
was  assassinated  in  Yorkshire  on  the  eve  of  its  going  to  nest,  probably 
in  some  northerly  portion  of  the  British  Isles?  I  interested  myself  at 
the  time  in  trying  to  get  the  perpetrator  of  so  cruel  and  reprehensible 
a  murder  adequately  punished  for  his  offence,  but  found,  to  my  regret, 
that  the  schedule  of  the  "Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act,  1880,  which  had 
not  been  amended  in  East  Yorkshire,  did  not  include  such  a  charming 
and  inoffensive  species  as  the  osprey !  Beyond  the  cost  of  summons 
and  a  caution,  there  was  no  penalty  for  shooting  a,  wild  bird  not  included 
in  the  schedule.  When  we  consider  the  extreme  improbability  of  one 
man  being  enabled  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  two  ospreys  in 
the  course  of  his  life  time  in  this  country,  we  can  appraise  the  value 
of  the  “caution”  at  its  true  worth.  With  regard  to  wildfowl,  the 
increase  of  punt-guns  undoubtedly  retards  the  augmentation  of  their 
numbers.  Bepeatedly  harassed  by  professional  gunners,  the  birds  are 
naturally  scared  away.  On  the  other  hand,  there  exists,  as  I  know,  in 
Cumberland,  a  moss  of  considerable  acreage,  owned  by  farmers  as  a 
sort  of  common  land.  Prior  to  the  legislation  of  a  close  season,  this 
area  was  shot,  over  indiscriminately  from  January  1  to  December  31. 
But  public  opinion  respects  the  law,  and  duck,  snipe,  teal,  and  other 
species  breed  there  now  without  molestation.  Doubtless  such  instances 
could  be  multiplied,  and  the  credit  is  due  to  those  who  have  never  ceased 
to  agitate  for  the  provision  of  a.  close  time.  For  the  increased  protection 
afforded  to  eagles  and  kindred  species  bird  lovers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  proprietors,  of  Scotch  moors  and  forests.  Animated  by  noble 
impulses,  they  have  in  many  instances  taken  pleasure  in  anticipating  the 
provisions  of  sundry  recent  acts.  What  is  being  done  in  a  certain 
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locality  to  protect  and  preserve  the  great  skua,  whose  numbers  at  one 
time  had  dwindled  almost  to  vanishing  point,  is  surely  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  to  every  well-informed  ornithologist.  But  against 
this  there  has  to  be  set  the  system,  still  extensively  prevailing,  of  surrep¬ 
titiously  robbing  the  eggs  of  rare  birds  in  the  Highlands  and  some  of 
our  northern  islands  to  supply  the  demands'  of  professional  dealers  and 
amateur  collectors.  Oological  expeditions  to  the1  properties  of  strangers 
are  a  breach  of  honesty,  and  need  to1  be  rigorously  suppressed.  But, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  new  law  of  trespass,  directed  against 
bird-fanciers,  trappers,  and  vagrants— the  pests  who  clear  our  woodlands 
and  hedgerows  of  their  principal  charms — would  not  only  act  as  a  very 
powerful  deterrent,  but  would  prove  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  landowners  generally. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  The  carelessness  of  women 
as  a  class  in  regard  to  the1  encouragement  of  cruelty  to1  birdsi,  and  the 
inordinate  greed  of  the  plumassiers,  would  furnish  a  text  for  a  most 
lengthy  discourse.  To  the  former  I  unhesitatingly  apportion  the  major 
share  of  blame.  Were  there  no  demand,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
supply.  We  have  all  heard  about  the  great  plume  question,  but 
how  many  are  aware  that  osprey  and  egret  are  not  scientifically  con¬ 
vertible  terms  ?  The  bird  known  in  England  as  the  osprey  is  the  fishing 
hawk  (pandion  halioetus),  and  has  no  congenic  connexion  whatsoever  with 
the  egret  which  produces  the  plumes  that  the  vendors  call  “  ospreys  ” 
— otherwise  aigrettes.  On  the  extent  of  this  essay  a  comparative  limit 
is  imposed,  but  I  should  like  to  bring  home  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  women,  before  writing  my  last  word,  the  immensity  of  the  cruelty 
involved  in  the  slaughter  of  this  species-— a  slaughter  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  years  past  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  supply  of  the  dorsal  plumes  for  the  supposed  adornment  of 
feminine — and,  I  may  add,  until  recently,  military — headgear.  A 
thoughtless  fashion  has,  indeed,  brought  about  the  almost  entire  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  species.  What  a  shameful  business !  If  these  delicate 
plumes  form,  as  they  appear  to  do,  such  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
women,  surely  recourse  might  be  had  to  artistic  imitation  which  now- 
a-days  has  reached  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  it  is  possible  for  even 
experts  to  be  deceived.  Are  women  aware  that  the  white  herons,  from 
which  the  plumes  in  question  are  taken,  are  destroved  upon  their  nests, 
and  the  young  left  miserably  to  perish  of  slow  starvation?  I  ask  them, 
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is  it  possible  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  such  a  frightful  form 
of  death?  Sheer  torture,  increasing  as  each  hour  rolls  by,  and  then  the 
end  !  An  American  ornithologist  of  no  mean  standing  has  described 
how  the  Florida  heronries  were  totally  destroyed  b^7  the  plume  hunters. 
He  found  a  pile  of  decaying  birds,  upwards  of  200,  and  his  commentary 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  never  known  a  more  horrible  and  brutal 
exhibition.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  labour  the  question.  Both  sexes 
of  the  egrets — there  are  more  than  one  species — bear 
the  coveted  plumes,  alas  !  and  whereas  fifty  years  ago 
the  various  white  egrets  were  to  be  seen  near  the  lagoons  in  Florida  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — I  believe  that  I  might  almost  have 
written  millions— comparatively  recently  a  visitor  to  the  same  lagoons, 
who  had  a  keen  eye  for  birds,  met  with  three  solitarv  white  herons  only  ! 
Too  effectually  had  an  outrageous  trade  accomplished  its  fell  purpose. 

Humming  birds,  likewise,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds,  are  bar¬ 
barously  killed  to  gratify  the  thoughtless  vanity  of  women.  Is  there 
no  emancipation  for  these  slaves  of  Parisian  milliners  ?  Let  women  only 
realise  that  scores  of  egrets  are  required  to  produce  an  ounce  of  the 
greatly  coveted  feathers,  and  that  the  most  revolting  practices  are 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them,  and  a  prodigious  stride, 
surely,  will  have  been  taken  towards  the  suppression  of  a  trade  that 
from  beginning  to  end  is  simply  dreadful  to  contemplate',  and  without 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a,  redeeming  feature.  What  stands  for  ornamenta¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  but,  according  to  my  views,  a  woman’s 
hat  is  never  so  ill-adorned  as  when  allied  with  the  wings  or  feathers  of 
some  inoffensive  bird.  I  conclude  by  hoping  that,  with  the  dawn  of 
the  new  century,  a  more  beneficent  era  for  birds  is  at  hand.  It  is  given 
to  all,  without  distinction  of  sex,  to  demonstrate  by  precept  and  example 
how  worthy  an  object  is  the  protection  and  preservation  of  birds — how 
ignoble  and  sinful  their  wanton  destruction. 


roie  PpieBd 
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DOREEN’S  QUESTIONS:  AND  WHAT  CAME 

OF  THEM. 

Standing  on  the  golden  sands  of  a  little  seaside  town  are 
some  half-dozen  donkeys  in  a  row.  Bright-eyed,  brisk  and 
sleek  they  look,  but  it  was  not  always  so  ;  Doreen’s  questions 
brought  the  change  about  some  few  years  ago. 

*V*  'i'  'l' 

Doreen  Thorsby  was  a  happy  little  girl  of  twelve  summers. 
Her  mother’s  constant  companion,  her  father’s  darling,  and  her 
cousins’  chosen  chum,  she  scarcely  knew  herself  for  an  only  child. 

Every  alternate  Saturday  the  children  exchanged  visits,  and 
much  was  the  noise,  and  many  were  the  games  they  indulged  in. 
The  country  cousins  looked  forward  eagerly  to  their  day  in  a 
town,  whilst  Dorset  Hall  held  many  a  delight  for  Doreen. 

Chief  amongst  these  stood  Dolly,  the  pet  donkey.  Not  such 
an  animal  as  is  but  too  often  associated  with  that  name,  but 
clipped  and  glossy,  with  pricked  ears,  and  large,  shining  eyes, 
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full  of  affection  and  intelligence.  Her  little  owners  rode  Dolly 
up  and  down  the  lanes,  but  despite  their  desperate  efforts,  none 
of  her  attendants  on  foot  could  keep  pace  with  her  smart  trot. 
Not  a  blow  or  harsh  word  had  ever  been  meted  out  to  this 
little  dainty  donkey,  and  truly  her  appearance  and  manners 
justified  the  training  she  had  received. 

One  day  Doreen  heard  she  was  to  spend  the  summer  holidays 
at  the  seaside.  Her  mother  felt  disappointed  at  the  way  in  which 
the  child  took  the  news. 

“  You  will  be  able  to  play  on  the  sands  all  day,  darling,  and 
paddle  to  your  heart’s  content,”  she  said,  as  she  drew  her  little 
daughter  towards  her,  and  looked  questioningly  into  the  bright 
blue  eyes. 

“Yes,  mother,  it  will  be  very  nice,”  replied  Doreen, 
demurely. 

Puzzled  by  such  lack  of  interest  Mrs.  Thorsby  asked  : 

“  Do  you  not  want  to  go,  my  pet  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  mother  dear,”  replied  Doreen,  gently  stroking  the 
kind  face  that  bent  over  her,  as  they  chatted  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  “  Oh  yes,  I  want  to  go,  but  .  .  .  what  a  lot  of  fun  I  shall 
lose  in  the  lanes  with  Dolly  !  You  know  we  ride  her  in  turn  ; 
and  while  one  is  in  the  saddle,  we  others  search  for  the  best 
clover  and  grass  that  we  can  find.  Whoever  gets  the  nicest, 
mounts  next.  Dolly  herself  is  judge,  and  enjoys  the  game  as 
much  as  we  do.  She  sniffs  at  each  bunch  in  turn,  as  we  hold 
them  in  a  row,  to  pick  out  the  one  that  contains  most  of  any 
particular  dainty.  Her  eyes  shine  with  mischief,  as  she  stops 
at  a  handful,  while  we  shout  and  scream  thinking  she  has  chosen 
it,  but  no  !  at  the  last  moment  she  jerks  up  her  head,  and  eats 
up  quite  another  after  all.  Oh,  it  is  good  fun  !  ” 

“Well,”  assured  Mrs.  Thorsby,  “there  are  plenty  of 
donkeys  where  you  are  going,  darling,  and  you  may  ride  one 
every  day.” 

So  there  were.  But  what  a  chasm  of  poverty,  neglect,  and 
harsh  usage  lay  between  charming  little  Dolly  and  her 
unhappy  brethren  ! 

With  all  due  bustle  and  excitement,  accompanied  by  the 
boisterous  farewells  of  the  cousins,  the  journey  to  Waveborough 
was  safely  accomplished.  Next  morning  Bob  Saunders  had  a 
new  customer.  With  her  brown  hair  tossed  into  rough  curls 
by  the  sea  breeze,  Doreen  raced  down  to  the  “  stand.”  There 
a  great  disappointment  confronted  the  child.  She  scanned  the 
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group  of  dejected  donkeys  with  dismay,  their  drooping  heads 
and  listless  indifference  touching  her  tender  little  heart.  With 
the  quick  discerning  eye  of  childhood  she  selected  one  less 
marred,  by  a  shorter  life  of  misery,  than  his  fellows.  Jack  had 
not  quite  lost  all  his  pretty  ways  or  intelligence  ;  nevertheless 
Doreen  felt  it  strange  to  mount  without  the  customary 
“kissing”  and  “hand  shaking  ”  at  which  Dolly  was  so  clever. 

Whack,  whack  !  went  Bob’s  thick  stick  every  minute  on 
poor  Jack’s  haunches,  until  all  the  sunshine  faded  out  of  the 
sky  for  Doreen,  while  the  bright  spirits  with  which  she  set  out 
that  morning  melted  away  in  gloom.  At  last  the  little  rider 
could  stand  it  no  longer  in  silence. 

“  Please  do  not  keep  beating  your  donkey  so,”  she  pleaded  ; 
“he  is  going  very  well.” 

The  youth’s  heavy  face  expanded  into  a  broad  grin. 

“  Donkeys  is  donkeys  all  the  world  over,  Missie,”  he 
answered.  “Jack  wouldn’t  go  without  I  beats  him!” 

“  But  you  don’t  wait  to  see  if  he  would,”  argued  Doreen. 
“  You  don’t  give  him  a  chance.” 

“  Never  you  worry  about  that,  Missie,”  responded  Bob, 
“donkeys  feel  nothing,  you  knows,  and  I  don’t  hurts  him.” 

Doreen  turned  her  full,  bright  eyes  on  the  lad’s  face,  and 
answered  promptly  : 

“  Then  where’s  the  use  of  it,  if  he  can’t  feel  it  ?  ” 

The  question  was  so  sudden,  and  the  eyes  so  keen,  that 
Bob  found  it  impossible  to  meet  either.  He  hung  his  sandy 
head  in  confused  silence. 

The  constant  companionship  of  her  parents  made  Doreen’s 
mind  in  advance  of  her  years,  and  she  was  now  absorbed  in  a 
mental  exercise,  which  would  shortly  startle  Bob. 

At  last  she  turned  in  the  saddle,  and  asked  : 

“  Does  your  father  ever  beat  you,  boy? 

“  Never,  Missie,”  replied  the  boy  emphatically. 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  enquired  his  companion. 

“Because  I  never  deserves  it,”  was  the  proud  answer. 
“  I’ve  been  to  Sunday-school  since  I  was  a  young  ’un,  and 
learned  to  do  my  dooty.” 

“  And  does  your  father  never  beat  you  undeserved  ?  ”  per¬ 
sisted  the  child. 

“Not  he,”  replied  Bob;  “father  holds  with  beating  the 
evil  ways  out  of  yer,  but  he  don’t  beat  yer  for  nuffink,  he’s  too 
fair  and  square  for  that.” 
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“  I  wish  he  would,”  said  Doreen  with  solemn  earnestness. 

“What  say,  Miss?”  questioned  the  startled  lad. 

“  I  wish  your  father  would  beat  you  every  day  for  a  week,” 
announced  Doreen  with  decision. 

“Yer  can’t  surely  mean  that?”  said  Bob  uneasily,  and 
watching  the  child  askance. 

“  Indeed  I  do.” 

“  And  for  why  ?  ”  asked  the  mystified  boy. 

“  Because,”  answered  Doreen,  her  eyes  ablaze  with  indig¬ 
nation,  “  I  think  it  would  be  the  only  way  to  make  you  see  the 
miserable  life  you  lead  your  poor  donkeys!  ” 

They  had  reached  the  stand  again,  and  the  little  rider  was 
slipping  from  the  saddle  as  she  spoke. 

Then  Doreen  put  the  questions  to  her  companion  which 
brought  about  so  much  change.  She  pressed  a  coin  into  Bob’s 
hand,  while  she  pleaded: 

“  Will  you  try  an  experiment  on  Jack  ?  ” 

“  What’s  that?  ”  asked  the  lad  cautiously,  wondering  where 
this  terrible  little  girl  was  about  to  lead  him  next. 

“  Will  you  treat  him  differently  ?  Speak  kindly  to  him, 
show  him  his  duty,  and  encourage  him  to  do  it  without  blows. 
Give  him  good  food,  and  a  comfortable  stall:  and  if  it  pays, 
try  the  same  treatment  with  the  others.” 

Bob  knocked  his  hat  to  one  side  and  scratched  his  tow-like 
head  with  perplexity. 

“  Do  say,  yes,”  pleaded  Doreen.  “  I  am  only  asking  you  to 
try ,  and  abide  by  the  result,  you  know.”  And  she  watched  her 
listener  closely. 

“  Right  yer  are,  Missie,”  suddenly  blurted  out  Bob,  “  I  will 
try,”  while  a  gleam  of  intelligence  lit  up  his  usually  dull  face. 
And  suiting  the  action  to  his  words,  he  patted  Jack  gently  on  the 
nose  and  led  him  quietly  to  his  place  upon  the  stand. 

From  that  day  a  different  life  began  for  all  those  donkeys, 
and  their  changed  condition  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  many  a 
passer-by  ;  for  Bob  was  son  of  the  master,  and  had  little  difficulty 
in  ruling  the  other  drivers. 

H.  Brand. 


[All  rights  reserved.) 


Remember  not  to  hang  your  canary  out  in  the  hot  sun  without 
a  shade.  A  cool  cabbage,  or  dock,  or  rhubarb  leaf  will  save  him 
from  misery,  and  perhaps  from  death. 
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HOW  BIRDS  LEARN  THEIR  LESSONS. 

Pretty  sights  are  to  be  seen  this  month,  when  many  young 
birds  are  taking  their  first  lessons  in  flying.  It  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  moment  for  the  little  dick  when  first  he  trusts  himself  to  his 
wings.  The  youngsters  who  are  born  on  or  close  to  the  ground 
have  the  easiest  time,  but  for  baby  sea-birds,  born  on  ledges  of 
rock  above  the  sea,  things  are  harder.  The  great  naturalist, 
Bvehm,  saw  two  sea-birds  carefully  take  their  young  to  the  place 


“July  Babies.” 


from  which  the  plunge  to  the  sea  could  most  safely  be  made. 
Once  there,  both  the  old  birds  coaxed,  persuaded,  scolded  and 
begged  the  biggest  and  strongest  to  make  the  first  start,  but  in 
vain.  Then  the  father  himself  flew  down  to  the  sea,  to  set  a 
good  example,  coming  quickly  back  to  show  his  son  that  no 
harm  had  happened  to  him.  Again  they  scolded  and  begged, 
till  the  young  one,  after  much  anxious  peering  about  and  many 
false  starts,  made  the  leap.  When  the  young  sea-bird  has  once 
reached  the  sea  in  safety,  he  dives,  comes  up  again,  and  is  no 
longer  a  timid  fledgling,  but  knows  how  to  sit  on  the  roughest 
waves,  fly  in  the  teeth  of  the  strongest  gale,  and  fish  for  himself. 
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LOOK  AT  THEIR  EYES! 

The  eyes  of  animals  plead  for  them  more  touchingly  than  any 
words  could  do.  A  hunter  writes  :  “  I  followed  a  fine  stag  for  three 
days.  A  strong  man  can  run  any  deer  to  death  in  time,  and  at  last  I 
had  my  prey  tired  out.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  I  sighted  him  a  few 
miles  away.  He  had  given  up  the  fight,  and  had  stretched  himself  out 
on  the  snow.  As  I  stalked  him  he  changed  his  position,  and  took 
shelter  behind  a  stone.  Hiding  behind  the  same  stone,  I  came  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  him.  He  didn’t  attempt  to  run  away,  but  stood  there 
looking  at  me  with  the  most  piteous  eyes  I  ever  saw.  Shoot?  I  could 
no  more  have  shot  him  than  I  could  have  shot  a  child.  Had  the  chance 
come  from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  I  would  have  shot  him 
down  and  carried  his  antlers  home  in  triumph,  but  once  having  looked 
into  those  eyes  it  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  murder.”  Boys, 
think  of  this,  and  never  let  anybody  persuade  you  that  there  can  be 
anything  manly,  anything  noble,  anything  brave  in  the  cowardly  chase 
of  timid  animals. 


“KARL”— A  SAD  STORY. 

In  a  town  in  Berkshire  there  lived  a  splendid  Newfoundland 
dog,  called  Karl.  He  was  a  great  pet,  and  had  many  accomplish¬ 
ments.  If  you  gave  him  a  penny  he  would  take  it  in  his  mouth 
and  start  off  to  a  confectioner’s  not  very  far  away.  On  arriving 
he  would  drop  his  penny  on  the  floor  of  the  shop  and  wait  till 
he  had  a  bun  given  him,  but,  if  the  people  tried  to  take  the 
penny  before  the  bun  appeared,  he  used  to  put  his  big  paw 
flat  on  it,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  No  you  don’t — till  I  get  my  cake.” 

This  went  on  for  a  long  time,  and  many  friends  used  to  be 
constantly  giving  Karl  pennies,  and  he  would  carry  several  in 
his  mouth  at  once.  But  my  tale  has  a  warning.  One  day 
poor  Karl  was  ill,  and  seemed  in  great  pain.  A  veterinary  was 
called  in,  and  did  his  best  for  him,  but  the  poor  dog  got  no 
better,  and  suffered  so  much  that  he  was  mercifully  destroyed, 
and  after  he  was  dead  nine  pennies  were  discovered  in  his  inside. 
If  any  of  my  readers  should  be  contemplating  teaching  their 
dog  this  trick,  pray  stop  in  time  ;  it  is  most  dangerous,  and 
we  deeply  regret  ever  having  let  dear  Karl  into  the  secret,  for 
we  have  lost  a  faithful  and  devoted  friend. 


K.  M. 
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Carrying  iiis  Cake  Home. 
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IS  YOUR  CANARY  MOULTING? 

While  birds  are  moulting,  which  happens  during  summer, 
they  require  special  care.  When  wild,  birds  can  find  for  them¬ 
selves  a  change  of  food  which  is  all  they  need  ;  they  have,  too, 
proper  exercise.  In  cages,  they  depend  on  their  keepers’  mercy. 
When  your  bird  seems  dull,  weak,  sad,  and  out  of  health,  try  this 
change  of  food  for  him  :  Take  an  egg  and  boil  it  hard.  This  cannot 
be  wholesomely  done  in  less  than  an  hour.  When  ready  take 
out  the  yoke  and  put  it  into  the  bottom  of  a  tea-cup.  Next  pour 
some  boiling  water  into  another  cup  upon  two  or  three  small 
sweet  biscuits  (about  half-and-half  of  biscuit  and  egg),  or  if  plain 
biscuit  is  used  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  coarse  brown  sugar. 
When  well  soaked,  squeeze  the  biscuit  as  dry  as  you  can  and 
beat  it  into  a  paste  with  the  yoke  of  the  egg.  You  must  then 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  good  Cayenne  pepper,  not  the  bright 
scarlet  kind  often  sold,  but  a  greyish  sort  sold  as  Nepaul  pepper, 
which  is  much  purer  and  not  so  hot.  Mix  well,  and  serve  this 
paste  to  the  bird,  taking  away  all  other  food.  He  must  now  be 
carefully  watched  to  see  whether  he  takes  to  the  dainty  or  not, 
if  not  his  seed  must  be  replaced.  Another  plan  may  then  be 
tried.  Get  a  stale  French  roll,  bake  it  as  hard  as  possible  till  it 
is  like  biscuit.  Next  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  squeeze  it  as  dry 
as  you  can  and  pour  fresh  milk  over  it.  This,  together  with 
some  extra  food  such  as  a  little  hemp  seed,  with  lettuce,  endive, 
nasturtium  leaves,  etc.,  will  prove  useful.  All  birds  need  a 
generous  diet  while  moulting  and  they  require  to  be  kept  warm, 
though  not  in  close  rooms.  All  food  must  be  fresh,  and  either 
paste  must  be  made  fresh  daily.  A  daily  bath  greatly  helps  the 
growth  of  new  feathers. 

Make  a  Habit  of  Kindness. — To  pet  and  play  with  an 
animal  one  day  and  neglect  him  the  next  is  wrong.  To  pet,  feed, 
and  care  for  your  own  pet  and  show  unkindness  towards  the 
pets  of  others  is  wrong.  Charity  must  begin  at  home,  but  it 
must  not  end  there.  Habits  are  strong  things  if  you  make  a 
habit  of  being  good  to  your  own  animals,  that  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  knowing  how  to  behave  towards  other  animals. 
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FOR 

ZTbe  protection  of  Birbs, 

3,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  3  p.m.  on  February  21st,  1905, 

by  the  President, 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  PORTLAND. 

Supported  by  several  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Members  of  the 

Council,  and  Others. 


BUSINESS. 

# 

1.  To  receive  and  adopt  the  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of 

Accounts  for  the  year  1904. 

2.  To  elect  the  President  for  the  year. 

*  «  t 

3.  To  elect  the  Officers  for  the  year  (Hon.  Treasurer;  Chairman 

of  Council ;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Auditors). 

4.  To  elect  the  Council. 

5.  Vote  of  thanks. 

Frank  E.  Lemon, 

Hon.  Sec. 


NOTE. — The  names  of  those  nominated  for  the  various  offices  will  be 

found  overleaf. 
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Jlrmal  Sforietu  for  tljr  ^protrction  of  S  trite. 


REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1904. 


To  be  presented  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting-, 
February  21st,  1905. 


THE  chief  event  in  the  history  of  the  Society  for  the  ipcorpora- 
Protection  of  Birds  for  1904  is  one  which  it  is  hoped  Society.  6 
and  believed  will  extend  its  usefulness  and  influence. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  February  last  a  petition  influentially  signed  was  presented  to 
the  Privy  Council  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  Society  by 
Royal  Charter ;  and  after  due  investigation  had  been  made  and 
consideration  given  to  the  Society’s  position,  work,  and  public 
utility,  this  petition  received  the  gracious  assent  of  His  Majesty 
in  Council  on  October  24th.  A  Charter  of  Incorporation,  dated 
November  3rd,  1904,  was  accordingly  granted  with  the  name  of 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 

* 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  so  young  an  association  should 
have  conferred  upon  it  this  recognition  of  its  character  and 
aims;  the  Society  is  barely  fifteen  years  old,  and  its  annual 
income  has  so  far  never  risen  beyond  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

The  additional  prestige  thus  bestowed  should  ensure  not  only  a 
great  expansion  of  its  powers,  but  also  a  corresponding  augmen¬ 
tation  of  workers,  supporters,  and  funds. 

A  copy  of  the  Charter  and  Statutes  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report.  The  old  constitution  of  the  Society 
is  preserved  with  the  fewest  possible  modifications,  and  the 
revised  Statutes  will  afford  strength  and  permanence  to  its 
existence  as  a  body  corporate.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are 
the  definition  of  Fellows,  Members,  and  Associates  who  compose 
the  Society,  and  the  limitation  of  the  Council  to  twenty-four 
Members.  Petitions  and  draft  Charters  having  been  prepared 
by  the  Chairman  of  Council  the  Society  was  spared  all  legal 
expenses,  and  had  to  meet  no  outlay  beyond  the  customary  fees 
and  printing. 

In  consequence  of  much  special  work  involved  by  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  the  Society  under  the  Charter  the  Hon. 
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Secretaryship  has  been  relinquished  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  who 
had  held  it  since  1892,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Lemon. 

The  Council  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  eight 
active  workers,  and  has,  during  the  year,  met  eight  times  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  in  addition  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Publication  and  Finance  Committees.  The 
finances  show  an  improvement  upon  1903,  the  year  ending  with 
a  balance  (including  Watchers’  Fund,  £73  12s.  lid.)  of 
=£11 L  9s.  4d.  There  have  been  439  additions  to  the  roll  of 
annual  subscribers.  The  clerical  work  of  the  Society  has 
greatly*  increased  during  the  last  year  or  two,  not  only  by 
reason  o£  the  growth  of  the  general  correspondence  and  a 
larger  number  of  subscribers,  but  also  because  of  the  issue  of 
“  Bird  Notes  and  News”  and  the  circularizing  of  the  Schools  in 
the  selected  Counties  in  connection  with  the  “Bird  and  Tree  (or 
Arbor)  Day  Competitions.” 


The  Pole- 
Trap. 


The  year  has  been  marked  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by 
the  passing  of  two  Acts  of  Parliament  drafted  by  the  Council 
for  remedying  two  notorious  evils.  For  many  years  the  Society 
fought  against  what  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  described  as  “one 
of  the  scandals  of  game- preserving  ” — the  employment  of  the 
pole-trap,  with  its  hideous  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  victims 
doomed  to  die  a  lingering  death  within  its  clutches,  and  its 
indefensible  destruction  of  rare,  harmless,  and  “  protected  ” 
species.  Richard  Jefferies  long  ago  bore  witness  to  its  gruesome 
success  in  the  destruction  of  Owls;  ten  years  since  Mr.  Hudson 
pointed  out,  in  a  leaflet  on  “  The  Barn  Owl,”  published  by  the 
Society,  how  little  it  availed  for  County  Councils  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  on  paper  to  these  useful  and  beautiful  birds  while  the 
barbarous  pole-trap  was  allowed  to  exist  on  private  estates, 
“  exterminating  the  oavIs  inhabiting  the  country  for  miles 
around.”  Correspondence  on  the  subject  in  leading  London 
papers  in  1898  and  1900  Avas  reprinted  in  leaflet  form  and 
Avidely  circulated ;  and  in  1898  a  circular  letter  was  addressed 
to  5000  landowners  and  tenants  of  shootings,  resulting  in  many 
expressions  of  sympathy  reaching  the  Society,  coupled  Avitli 
numerous  indications  that  those  to  whom  the  letter  A\ras  sent 
disliked  the  trap,  and  would  be  glad  to  forbid  its  use  if  their 
gamekeepers  Avere  of  the  same  mind  with  themselves.  The 
Times,  Field,  and  other  influential  journals,  supported  the 
Society  in  its  campaign.  Continual  protests  to  those  on  whose 
land  the  trap  was  knoAvn  to  be  used,  met  with  some  encouraging 
responses  ;  and  references  to  the  subject  at  annual  meetings 


*  The  number  of  postal  packets  issued  by  the  officials  of  the  Society  (not 
including  the  Hon.  Local  Secretaries  and  Branches)  was  30,039.  The 
number  of  schools  to  which  letters  and  papers  were  sent  was  over  1200. 
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were  certain  of  endorsement.  In  1903  a  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  trap  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
went  no  further  than  a  first  reading.  In  1904  the  attempt  wild  Birds 
proved  more  successful,  and  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 

Sydney  Buxton,  the  Society’s  Hon.  Treasurer,  for  steering  the  4  Edward 
measure  through  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  VIL,G'4’ 
a  Vice-President,  for  securing  its  passage,  with  one  slight 
amendment,  through  the  House  of  Lords.  It  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  April  30th,  1904.  It  is  difficult  to  enforce 
the  Act,  but  the  Society  trusts  that  landowners  and  shooting- 
tenants  will  insist  upon  the  provisions  of  the  law  being  complied 
with  by  those  whom  they  employ.  Notices  of  the  new  Act  were 
sent  by  the  Society  to  a  number  of  landed  proprietors,  and  also 
to  the  Chief  Constables  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  in 
turn  distributed  upwards  of  1200  copies  of  the  notice  among 
members  of  the  force. 

The  second  Bird  Protection  Act  of  the  year  is  likewise  a  st.  Kiidu. 
result  of  much  antecedent  effort.  The  story  of  St.  Kilda  and 
its  birds  has  now  been  told  so  often  that  it  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  briefly  summarise  the  facts  of  the  case  which  neces¬ 
sitated  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  this  remote 
little  island  and  its  tiny  feathered  resident,  the  St.  Kilda  Wren. 

In  1880,  when  the  principal  Bird  Protection  Act  was  passed, 

St.  Kilda  was  the  only  spot  in  the  United  Kingdom  exempted 
from  its  operations,  the  isolated  position  of  the  rock  and  the 
neediness  of  the  inhabitants  requiring  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  with  the  killing  of  the  countless  sea-birds  of  value 
for  food  or  for  their  feathers.  But  in  recent  years  dealers  and 
collectors  had  taken  undue  advantage  of  this  exemption  to  strip 
the  island  of  its  rarer  birds  and  their  eggs ;  and  scarcely  had 
attention  been  called  to  the  existence  of  a  Wren  slightly  different 
from  the  mainland  species,  than  a  greedy  rush  began  which  has 
well-nigh  resulted  in  its  extermination.  The  Society  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  island’s  owner,  The  MacLeod  of 
Macleod,  from  whom  they  received  most  cordial  support ;  and 
whose  suggestions  made  at  the  Society’s  annual  meeting  in 
Februarv  indicated  the  line  of  action  to  be  taken.  A  Bill  was 
framed  extending  the  Act  of  1880  to  St.  Kilda,  and  inserting 
the  Wren  and  the  Fork-tailed  Petrel  in  the  Schedule,  but 
omitting  from  it  the  five  birds  on  which  the  St.  Kildans  largely 
depend  for  support.  The  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  was  secured,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  respectively  piloted  the  measure  through  the  two 
Houses,  and  it  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  August  15th,  1904.  p™^^ 
The  Inverness  County  Council  has  now  power  to  protect  any  of  (St.  Kilda) 
the  island  birds,  and  their  eggs,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  4  Edwani 
nests  and  eggs  from  St.  Kilda  will  cease  to  be  a  feature  of  vn.  c.  10. 
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London  egg-sales,  and  that  some  check  will  be  given  to  the 
trade  in  rarities  carried  on  in  North  Britain  under  cover  of 
St.  Kilda’s  unprotectedness.  How  busy  the  collector  has  been 
until  the  last  moment  was  shown  by  the  sale  at  Stevens’s  on 
December  8th  of  the  past  year,  when  no  fewer  than  16  nests 
and  clutches  of  eggs  of  the  St.  Kilda  Wren,  taken  in  1908  and 
1904,  were  offered  for  sale. 

If  something  has  thus  been  done  for  the  legal  protection  of  rare 
and  interesting  birds,  infinitely  more  remains  to  be  done  if  any 
of  the  nobler  forms  of  bird-life  are  to  be  left  to  our  country. 
Indignation  is  repeatedly  aroused  by  the  senseless  acts  of  the 
man  with  a  gun  who  levels  it  at  any  curious  creature  he  may 
espy  ;  by  the  unfair  prejudice  of  many  gamekeepers  against 
any  winged  thing  that  is  not  “game”  ;  and  by  the  passion  of 
many  “  naturalists  ”  for  bagging  every  rare  species  that  comes 
within  their  ken.  County  Councils  have  done  much  in  giving 
legal  protection  to  many  scarce  species  and  to  the  areas  in 
which  they  breed  ;  an  excellent  moral  effect  is  produced  by 
occasional  convictions — such  as  those  of  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  on  July  12th,  for  taking  eggs  of  the  Skua  and  Sea-eagle 
in  Unst,  and  of  a  Surrey  gamekeeper  and  his  employer  on 
October  24tli,  for  shooting  an  Osprey  at  Cranleigh  (in  both 
cases  with  the  confiscation  of  the  specimens)  ;  but  an  efficacious 
method  of  checkmating  the  private  collector  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated,  and  so  long  as  private  collections  continue  to 
be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  national  fauna,  so  long 
will  the  list  of  Britain’s  vanishing  birds  continue  to  grow  apace. 


In  accordance  with  the  permission  received  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  in  1903  that  H.M.  Coastguard  should  give 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  Acts,  detailed  information  with 
regard  to  the  Bird  Protection  Orders  in  force  in  every  sea-coast 
County  and  County  Borough  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
together  with  copies  of  “  Acts  and  Orders,”  were  again  for¬ 
warded  in  the  spring  of  1904  to  the  Divisional  Officers  of  the 
Coastguard  for  the  use  of  the  728  Coastguard  stations  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  copies  of  all 
the  Society’s  communications  to  the  Coastguard,  and  of  the 
official  letter  on  the  subject  from  the  Admiralty,  have  been 
asked  for  and  supplied  from  Whitehall  to  the  Audubon  Societies 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  United  States  have  an 
extensive  system  of  “  wardens  ”  or  watchers  in  operation,  as  the 
result  partly  of  State  activity  on  behalf  of  Bird  Protection  and 
partly  of  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  associated  Audubon 
Societies. 


Lundy 

Island. 


In  addition  to  the  Coastguard  correspondence,  and  to  grants 
for  watching  in  certain  localities  continued  from  last  year,  a 
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special  effort  has  been  made  at  Lundy  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Devon,  the  one  English  breeding-place  of  the  Gfannet. 
Representations  on  the  matter  were  received  from  Professor 
Newton,  who  reported  the  colony  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
extermination,  not  a  single  young  bird  having  been  reared  for 
seven  years.  Lundy  is  nominally  a  protected  area  for  all  eggs, 
but  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  quaint  little 
seigniory  the  law  had  never  been  enforced,  and  while  the 
inhabitants  have  regarded  wild  birds’  eggs  as  a  saleable 
requisite,  visitors  are  stated  to  do  an  amount  of  egg-lifting 
which  must  seriously  affect  the  interesting  bird  population  of 
the  island.  By  permission  of  the  proprietor  of  Lundy,  a 
watcher  was  engaged  for  the  breeding  season  ;  warning  notices 
were  circulated ;  Pilotage  Boards  were  asked  to  instruct  their 
pilots ;  and  the  officials  of  Trinity  House  agreed  to  direct  their 
Lundy  lighthouse  keepers  to  co-operate  with  the  watcher  in  his 
task.  Unfortunately  the  Gannets  did  not  nest  this  year;  but  in 
consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  watching,  Peregrines,  Buzzards, 
and  other  rare  birds  succeeded  in  rearing  their  young.  A 
watcher  will  be  again  on  the  island  next  summer. 

The  special  steps  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  Ravens  Watching-, 
and  Peregrines  of  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be 
renewed  in  1905,  when  other  breeding  places  will  also  be 
watched. 

During  the  year  information  received  by  the  Society  made  Bass  Rock, 
it  evident  that  there  was  necessity  for  immediate  action  for  the 
protection  of  the  birds  of  the  Bass  Rock  and  other  islets  in  the 
Forth  area.  It  was  reported,  inter  alia,  that  the  eggs  of 
Peregrines  were  regularly  taken  to  supply  collectors,  in  spite 
of  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding.  The  Chief  Constable  of 
Haddington,  the  Coastguard,  and  the  County  Council  were 
communicated  with,  and  the  first-named  in  particular  responded 
with  promptitude,  instructing  the  North  Berwick  police  to  give 
the  protection  of  the  Peregrines  at  Craigleith  and  other  rocks, 
their  special  attention.  These  birds  appear  to  have  deserted  the 
Bass  Rock  itself  some  few  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  lighthouse ;  but  it  remains,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  resorts  of  sea-birds  within  British  seas.  Their 
enemies  are  principally  parties  of  trippers  from  the  main¬ 
land,  who  go  out  in  boats  to  shoot  at  the  Rock,  and  bring 
down  any  birds  they  can  hit — frequently  nestlings  off  the  nests — 
leaving  them  dead,  or  wounded,  on  the  water  where  they  fall. 

The  tenant  of  the  Rock  is  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  this  slaughter, 
and  on  the  representations  of  the  Society  the  County  Council 
have  referred  the  question  to  a  committee ;  it  may  safely  be 
concluded  that  no  repetition  will  be  allowed  of  the  scenes  which 
were  viewed  with  disgust  last  autumn. 
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County 

Council 

Orders. 


“  Exemp¬ 
tion”  from 
protection. 


Sea-birds 
suid  fisli. 


Eighteen  County  Council  Orders,  affecting  twelve  County 
Council  areas  in  England,  three  in  Wales,  and  one  in 
Ireland,  and  two  Borough  Councils  in  England,  have  been 
issued  in  1904.  These  include  Orders  for  Hereford  and 
Nottinghamshire,  the  latest  of  the  English  counties  to  claim 
their  powers  under  the  Bird  Protection  Acts.  It  is  so  far  satis¬ 
factory  to  be  able  to  chronicle  a  full  list,  but  many  Orders  are 
of  a  defective  character ;  and  there  yet  remain  44  County  Boroughs 
and  two  Welsh  counties  without  Orders  ;  those  of  Ireland  are, 
wdth  two  or  three  exceptions,  limited  to  an  extension  of  Close 
Time  for  game ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  Orders  require 
renewal  as  they  expire  in  February,  1905.  It  may  be  urged 
that  protection  is  superfluous  in  large  towns,  where  few  varieties 
of  wild  birds  are  seen,  but  experience  lias  shown  that,  having 
regard  to  the  wide  suburban  areas  often  included  in  County 
Boroughs,  and  to  the  simplification  of  protection  work,  it  is 
well  that  these  should  be  at  least  brought  into  line  with  their 
counties,  even  where  no  further  measures  are  adopted  for  pre¬ 
serving  such  warblers,  tits,  and  finches  as  remain  to  cheer  the 
dwellers  among  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  difficulty  which  so  many  persons  have  in  comprehending 
the  scope  of  the  Acts  has  been  conspicuously  illustrated  lately  by 
the  action  of  one  or  two  agricultural  bodies,  who  have  called  for 
the  removal  of  protection  from  various  birds  on  the  ground  that 
since  farmer  and  gardener  have  been  forbidden  to  kill  them  they 
have  inordinately  increased  to  the  detriment  of  crops.  As  none 
of  the  birds  named  in  any  of  the  complaints  made  are  species 
scheduled  by  the  Act,  and  extremely  few  of  them  have  been  added 
to  it  by  any  local  Order,  landowners  and  tenants  retain  the  privilege 
they  have  always  possessed  of  destroying  such  birds  on  their  own 
land,  or  of  employing  persons  to  do  so,  even  in  the  nesting 
season.  Moreover  few  farmers  or  fruit-growers  would  benefit  by 
the  trespass  of  casual  and  unauthorised  marauders  on  their 
land,  under  the  plea  of  bird-catching,  between  February  and 
September.  In  point  of  fact  the  Acts  are  among  the  best  legal 
weapons  the  farmer  possesses  ;  while  affording  him  liberty  to 
keep  down  species  he  believes  destructive,  they  give  him  power 
to  obtain,  through  his  County  Council,  protection  for  the  owls 
and  larger  hawks  which  are  his  invaluable  allies  by  their 
destruction  of  rats  and  mice  and  such  small  deer,  and  for  the 
insectivorous  species  whose  bills  are  continuously  waging  war 
on  the  agriculturists’  innumerable  little  enemies. 

A  second  plea  for  exemption  has  been  raised  in  the  case  of 
certain  sea-birds  on  account  of  their  consumption  of  fish  ;  and 
considerable  entertainment  has  been  caused  by  the  computations 
of  an  ingenious  gentleman  who  set  out  to  prove  how  many 
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herrings  might  be  brought  to  the  breakfast-table  if  there  were 
no  gulls  to  share  the  feast,  oblivious  of  the  amazing  fecundity 
of  the  ocean  and  the  not  infrequent  glut  in  the  fish  markets. 

Any  relaxation  of  the  present  Close  Time  regulations  so  as  to 
permit  unrestricted  shooting  of  specified  birds  during  that 
season  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated  as  giving  easy  opening 
for  evasion  of  the  law  and  rendering  its  enforcement  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now. 

Misapprehension  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  difficulty  in  Leg-ai 
comprehending  it,  which  are  of  continual  occurrence,  point  to  maclmiery. 
the  recognized  need  for  the  consolidation  and  simplification 
of  the  Acts.  At  present,  however,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
legislation,  and  the  best  must  be  made  of  the  machinery  to 
hand,  which  in  a  majority  of  cases  can  be  made  effectual  if  fully 
utilised,  With  a  view  to  assisting  the  general  public  in  the 
matter,  especially  in  reference  to  bird- catching,  the  Council  has 
supplemented  its  publications,  “  Acts  and  Orders,”  “  Summary  Bird- 
of  Acts,  with  list  of  birds,”  and  “  Bird-Law  Bhymes,”  by  a  catclur^* 
leaflet  entitled  “  How  to  help  in  Bird  Protection.”  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  law  or  public  opinion  is  in  altogether 
a  satisfactory  condition  with  regard  to  the  catching  of  wild 
birds  and  the  private  traffic  permitted  in  this  public  property. 

While  our  rarest  birds  go,  so  to  speak,  in  fear  of  their  lives  at 
the  hands  of  collectors  and  of  gamekeepers,  and  ornamental 
species  are  depleted  by  trading  naturalists,  many  of  the  more 
common  birds  of  the  countryside  find  equally  determined  enemies 
in  the  bird-catchers  who  supply  the  dealers’  shops,  the  public- 
house  singing  contests,  and  the  public-house  shoots.  The  many 
cases  of  cruelty  to  birds  brought  before  the  courts  since  the 
passing  of  the  Wild  Animals  in  Captivity  Protection  Act,  and 
the  occasional  revelations  as  to  the  sufferings  and  death-rate 
of  wild  birds  in  dealers’  hands,  and  during  carriage  by  rail  or 
on  shipboard,  must  eventually  result  in  rousing  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject.* 

The  continued  serious  decrease  in  the  number  of  swallows,  The 
noted  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  urgently 
calls  for  investigation  and  for  international  action.  Immense 
numbers  of  the  birds  are  known  to  be  killed  annually  on 
migration  in  France  and  Italy,  both  for  the  table  and  for 
the  plume  trade.  Swallows’  wings  are  extensively  used  in 
millinery,  and  whole  birds,  imported  from  Europe,  and  usually 
immature  specimens,  are  to  be  seen  by  the  hundred  in  the  shops 

*  During  1904  the  R.S.P.C.A.  obtained  130  convictions  under  the  Wild 
Birds  Protection  Acts,  and  29  under  the  Wild  Animals  in  Captivity  Act  as 
regards  birds. 
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of  the  United  States  of  America.  Those  on  migration  from 
central  and  northern  Europe  are  netted  and  shot  wholesale  on 
the  Italian  coast  when  they  drop  down  for  shelter  at  night ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  on  passage  to  and  from  the  North 
are  taken  by  nets  in  the  same  way,  in  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass.  At  what  exact  spot  or  spots,  it  is  asked,  does 
this  slaughter  of  British  migrants  take  place  ?  By  whom  is  it 
carried  on  ?  And  to  whom  are  the  skins  consigned  ?  The 
Society  has  been  in  communication  with  ornithologists,  and 
with  animal  protection  societies  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Spain ;  and  also  obtained  the  services  of  an 
English  friend  of  the  cause,  to  institute  enquiries  locally.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  information  is  very  great,  and 
it  is  probably  unobtainable  without  arduous  investigation  by  a 
special  commissioner.  This  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  and 
would  entail  considerable  expense  ;  but  if  it  should  result  in  the 
discovery  of  facts  which  might  be  laid  before  the  legislatures 
of  the  countries  concerned,  and  thus  bring  about  international 
protection  for  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beloved  of  our  birds, 
the  outlay  would  be  well  repaid. 

The  Society  is  in  correspondence  with  authorities  in  other 
and  distant  regions  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  various 
plume-bearing  birds  that  are  in  danger  of  extermination  or  of 
serious  diminution,  and  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Rajah 
of  Sarawak  to  have  the  birds  in  his  dominions  protected  by  law. 

With  regard  to  the  plume-trade  in  general  little  fresh  can 
be  said.  There  has  not  been  perhaps  so  great  a  display  as  in  some 
seasons  of  stuffed  birds  in  hats,  but  paradise  plumes  continue 
to  be  much  used,  and  “  ospreys  ”  are  still  a  common  adornment. 
The  Audubon  Societies’  magazine,  Bird  Lore,  reported  in  June 
the  practical  extirpation  of  herons  in  Florida,  where  the  plume 
hunters  worked  most  determinedly.  The  only  rookery  heard  of 
had  been  “  shot  out,”  and  this,  adds  the  writer  (Mr.  Frank  M. 
Chapman) 

“  Is  the  certain  fate  of  every  rookery  of  aigrette-bearing  herons, 
unless  an  armed  warden  be  detailed  to  guard  it  day  and  night.  No 
law  will  ever  prevent  robbery,  if  the  temptation  to  thieve  be 
sufficiently  great ;  and  with  herons’  plumes  worth  twice  their  weight 
in  gold,  there  are  hundreds  of  ex-plumers  waiting  to  loot  any  rookery 
which  becomes  large  enough  to  make  the  returns  worth  the  risk  of 
prosecution.” 

The  false  statement  as  to  the  existence  and  use  of  <£  artificial 
ospreys  ”  has  been  repeated  times  without  number.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  Society  in  discountenancing  the  use  of  plumes  is 
depriving  poor  women  in  London  aud  Paris  of  work  and 
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subsistence.  This  is  a  species  of  argument  heard  in  every  case 
where  a  trade — lucrative,  mischievous,  dangerous  or  obsolete, 
as  the  case  may  be — is  interfered  with  ;  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  peculiarly  inappropriate,  as  plumes,  apart  from  ostrich 
feathers,  give  very  little  employment  to  workers  of  any  class  as 
compared  with  the  ribbon,  lace,  and  other  trimmings  which 
would  be  used  in  their  place.  Last  May  a  special  correspondent 
of  a  London  evening  paper  related  that  he  had  been  shown  a 
selection  of  artificial  and  imitation  ospreys  made  from  cotton, 
silk,  and  “  a  secret  substance,”  by  “  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  ospreys  in  London.”  The  Society  having  been  supplied  by 
the  newspaper  with  the  address  of  this  firm,  requested  from 
them  samples  of  their  manufacture.  Their  reply  promised 
that  the  request  “  should  be  attended  to  ”  ;  but  the  samples 
have  never  been  sent. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Indian  Branch  of  the  Society,  so  India, 
ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Jesse,  shows  that  Lord  Curzon’s  Act, 
though  satisfactory  in  its  general  results,  is  to  some  extent 
evaded  by  smuggling,  probably  through  the  post,  and  also  by 
the  export  of  plumes  through  French  and  Portuguese  ports.* 

The  destruction  of  peacocks  for  their  feathers  is  reported  to  be 
seriously  affecting  the  numbers  of  the  bird  in  some  districts. 

The  Society  looks  with  satisfaction  upon  the  part  it  has  borne, 
together  with  the  Game  Preservation  Associations  of  India, 

“  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  public  and  the  authorities  the 
need  that  exists  for  further  action  in  the  matter  of  preserving 
our  Indian  fauna.”  Great  need  prevails  for  checking  the 
depredations  of  the  native  hunters. 

The  year’s  report  from  our  South  Australian  Branch  has  Australia, 
not  yet  been  received.  Statements  and  correspondence  in  the 
journals  of  New  South  Wales  indicate  that  an  active  Society 
and  further  legislation  are  urgently  needed  for  the  preservation 
of  many  native  species  of  birds  now  fast  disappearing.  The 
present  Jaw  is  said  to  be  wholly  inadequate  for  their  protection. 

Cape  Colony,  already  in  possession  of  a  permissive  law  that  Cape 
only  requires  to  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Divisional  Colony* 
Council*,  also  calls  for  the  efforts  of  bird  protectionists  to 
ensure  the  utilisation  of  the  Act  of  1880  and  the  safety  of  the 
indigenous  birds. 


*Many  species  of  Indian  birds,  including  Himalayan  pheasants,  Indian 
owls,  rollers,  herons,  and  peacocks,  continue  to  be  enumerated  in  the  catalogues 
of  London  plume  sales. 
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Bird  and  Tree  Day  (Arbor  Day)  is  without  doubt  a  national 
festival  of  the  future.  Since  its  introduction  into  this  country 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  the  question  of 
afforestation  has  come  rapidly  to  the  front  as  one  of  national 
importance,  and  Arbor  Day  is  recognized  as  not  merely  an 
ornamental  appendage  but  of  practical  value  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  Bird-lovers  in  the  three  Kingdoms  should  look  to  it  that 
birds,  a  not  less  valuable  asset  in  the  country’s  wealth,  have  a 
share  assigned  to  them  in  the  scheme,  which  becomes  by  this 
inclusion  infinitely  more  interesting  to  children.  The  Society’s 
Bird  and  Tree  County  Challenge  Shield  Competitions  have  been 
held  this  year  in  five  counties,  and  met  with  a  most  encouraging 
response  from  the  teachers  and  children  of  elementary  schools, 
especially  in  Hampshire  and  Bedfordshire,  where  the  County 
Education  Committees  took  an  active  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
in  Cumberland,  where  Canon  Rawnsley  presented  a  beautiful 
Shield,  designed  by  Mrs.  Rawnsley,  and  executed  in  the  Keswick 
School  of  Industrial  Art.  The  Shield  is  of  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  reproduction  of  the  photograph 
on  p.  15  of  this  Report.  In  Berkshire  and  Westmorland  the 
competition  was  small,  but  some  excellent  papers  were  sent  in. 
Personal  observation,  which  the  Society  wishes  to  induce,  is  still 
overborne  by  book  knowledge ;  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 
increase  in  number,  and  often  indicate  keen  watchfulness,  while 
most  of  the  essays  show  that  the  subject  has  been  studied  with 
patience,  interest,  and  intelligence.  The  choice  of  birds  selected 
for  study  ranged  over  39  species,  and  38  different  trees  were 
represented.  Prize  volumes  were  sent  to  all  the  competing 
schools,  the  Society’s  Challenge  Shields  and  chief  awards 
being  won  as  follows: — Bedfordshire — Sandy  (Grirls’)  School; 
Berkshire — Buckland  School  ;  Cumberland — Burgh-by- Sands 
School  ;  Hampshire — Bitterne  Park  (Grills’)  ;  second  prize, 
Sandown  (National)  Boys’.  Proxime  accessit, Western  (Council), 
Southampton  ;  Westmorland — Warcop  School. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  celebration  of  Bird  and 
Tree  Day  will  be  taken  up  by  County  Council  Education  Com¬ 
mittees  in  general,  and  also  by  the  heads  of  secondary  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  new  publications  issued  by  the  Society  in  1904  are : 
No.  50,  “  The  Biography  of  a  Lie,”  reprinted  from  Bird  Notes 
andNeivs;  No.  51,  “  A  Linnet  for  Sixpence,”  by  W.  H.  Hudson, 
with  coloured  illustration  by  J.  Smit  ;  No.  51,  “  Ospreys,  Real 
and  Artificial,”  by  W.  P.  Pycraft,  A.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  No.  52,  “  How 
to  help  in  Bird  Protection.”  A  new  edition  of  “  Acts  and 
Orders  ”  has  also  been  issued.  The  quarterly  paper,  Bird  Notes 
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and  News,  has  been  regularly  issued,  and  appears  to  grow  in 
favour  with  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Extended  information  will  he  found  in  it  with  regard  to  most 
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of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  this  Report.  Specimens  of  publica¬ 
tions,  posters,  nesting-boxes,  and  lantern  slides  have  been  on 
view,  and  leaflets  distributed,  at  the  Bradford  Exhibition,  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  at  Swansea,  the  Scientific 
Congress  at  Maidstone,  and  the  Church  Congress  at  Liverpool. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  MacWhirter,  R.A.,  the  Society  Christmas 
was  permitted  to  reproduce  two  of  his  charming  pictures,  “  A  Card* 
Winter  Song  ”  and  “  The  Blackbird’s  Song,”  on  its  greeting- 
card  this  Christmas.  The  card  met  with  a  large  sale,  and  the 
Society’s  postcards  are  still  in  demand ;  one  of  the  postcard 
designs  has  been  adopted,  by  permission,  by  the  Ligue  Feminine 
Romande  of  Switzerland. 

The  Society’s  lantern  slides  have  been  borrowed  during  1904  Lantern 
for  the  illustration  of  109  lectures.  It  has  been  found  necessary  1  e  ' 
to  make  a  charge  for  the  use  of  the  slides ;  this  has  been  fixed 
as  low  as  possible  considering  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the 
labour  involved  in  the  care  and  issue  of  the  slides.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  organize  lectures  will  remember  that  the  object 
of  the  Society  in  forming  its  large  and  expensive  collection  of 
slides  for  loan  to  lecturers  is  the  advancement  of  the  work  ; 
lectures  may  be  made  not  only  a  means  of  interesting  and 
instructing  audiences,  but  a  fairly  easy  means  of  obtaining 
funds  for  the  Society  over  and  above  the  fee  now  asked  for  the 
loan  of  the  slides.  A  valuable  gift  has  been  received  through  semiett 
Mr.  Dutcher,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  Collection, 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  Sennett  Collection  of  slides, 
numbering  over  200.  The  collection  was  formed  by  Mr.  Sennett 
and  presented  to  this  Society  by  his  widow,  who  unhappily  died 
before  the  thanks  of  the  Council  could  reach  her.  The  total 
number  of  slides  available  is  now  over  900. 

The  death-roll  for  1904  lias  deprived  the  Society  of  four  Obituary, 
powerful  supporters  :  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  one  of 
the  first  of  its  Vice-Presidents ;  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  ; 

Mr.  G-.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  whose  noble  sermons  on  canvas  include 
“  The  Wounded  Heron  ”  and  “  The  Shuddering  Angel  ”  ;  and 
Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

Among  the  receipts  for  the  year  mention  should  be  made  of 
£12  resulting  from  dramatic  performances  kindly  arranged  by 
Mrs.  St.  Hill  at  the  Albert  Hall  Theatre  in  aid  of  animal- 
protection  societies ;  £20  as  the  result  of  a  lecture  on  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Gr.  F.  Watts,  given  at  Redhill  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
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Earle ;  and  a  third  donation  of  £25  from  Mr.  C.  Gi.  Milnes- 
Gaskell. 

The  Society’s  most  cordial  thanks  must  be  expressed  to  the 
Hon.  Local  Secretaries,  whose  work  is  in  many  districts  invalu- 
able  ;  to  the  lecturers  who  have  done  much  to  commend  Bird 
Protection  work  to  the  public ;  and  to  the  Press,  for  their 
courtesy  and  potent  co-operation. 


MONTAGU  SHARPE, 

Chairman  of  Council. 


FRANK  E.  LEMON, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


27th  January,  1905. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Under  Clause  6  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Society  all  subscriptions  become  due 
on  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  are  payable  before  the  31st  day  of 
July  following. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
at  the  office  of  the  Society,  3,  Hanover  Square,  W.  Cheques  and  Postal 
Orders  should  be  crossed — London  and  County  Bank,  Hanover  Square. 

For  the  convenience  of  Subscribers  a  blank  form  of  Banker’s  Order  will  be 
sent  upon  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
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CUMBERLAND  CHALLENGE  SHIELD. 


Won  by  Burgh-by-Sands  Elementary  School  in  the  Bird  and  Tree 
(Arbor)  County  Competition,  inaugurated  in  Cumberland  by 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  in  1904. 

The  Cumberland  Shield  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  of  Keswick. 
The  design  is  by  Mrs.  Rawnsley,  and  was  executed  at  the  Keswick  School 
of  Industrial  Arts  by  Tom  Sparks.  The  Shield  is  made  of  sterling  silver,  and 
bears  for  its  chief  ornament  a  rose  tree,  as  emblematical  of  Cumberland,  the 
rose  appearing  both  on  the  County  and  the  Bishop’s  seal,  but  chiefly  as  being 
the  English  flower  par  excellence ,  the  joy  of  English  hedgerows,  and  the 
flower  of  chivalry.  From  the  tree  hangs  a  shield  of  enamelled  colour  with 
the  County  seal  or  cognisance.  Upon  the  hollowed  rim  of  the  Shield,  on 
little  raised  entablatures,  are  birds  specially  connected  with  Cumberland,  and 
which  ought  to  be  preserved, — the  buzzard,  the  raven,  the  dotterel,  the  black¬ 
headed  gull,  the  barn  owl,  and  the  horned  owl. 


HOLDERS  OF  COUNTY  CHALLENGE  SHIELDS,  1904-5: 

Berkshire. — Girls’  National  School,  Buckland,  Farringdon. 

Hampshire.— Girls’  School,  Bitterne  Park,  Southampton. 

[Winner  of  Second  Place,  with  accompanying  awards  :  National  (Boys’) 
School,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight.] 

Westmorland. — National  School,  Warcop. 

Bedfordshire. — Girls’  School,  Sandy. 

Cumberland. — Burgh-by-Sands. 


Public  Elementary  Schools  in  the  above-named  Counties ,  and  also  in 
Somersetshire ,  are  invited  to  compete  in  1905. 
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THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  FOR 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for 


1903.  1904. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  from  last  Account — 

In  hand — General  Account  ... 

52 

0 

10 

,,  Watchers’ Fund  ... 

63 

1 

0 

69 

0 

5 

Less  General  Account  over- 

drawn 

30 

19 

7 

IIS 

1 

10 

38 

0 

10 

Receipts. 

To  Subscriptions  and  Donations  ... 

473 

4 

0 

58° 

17 

S 

General  Donations 

19 

1 

8 

64 

18 

2 

Proceeds  from  Lectures,  &c. 

13 

J4 

4 

16 

10 

2 

Watchers’ Fund  ... 

35 

12 

11 

47 

10 

6 

Registration  Fees 

0 

19 

0 

4 

7 

6 

Sale  of  Publications 

29 

18 

10 

3° 

16 

0 

,,  Christmas  and  Post  Cards 

41 

19 

11 

36 

9 

1 

,,  Bird  Notes  and  News  ... 

18 

10 

8 

16 

18 

5 

Dividends  on  Consols 

16 

2 

8 

15 

9 

8 

Total  Ordinary  Receipts .. . 

652 

4 

0 

813 

17 

2 

851 

18 

O 

Sale  of  Consols  (^125) 

no 

2 

I 

^962  o  1 

Amount  invested  in  2\  per  cent.  Consols,  ,£525. 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

PRIDEAUX,  FRERE,  BROWN  &  HANNAY, 

Chartered  Accountants, 

48,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


28th  January ,  /905'. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

the  year  ended  ^\st  December ,  1904.  Cr. 


Payments. 


1903.  1904. 


Printing  Annual  Reports  and  Pro- 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

* 

ceedings 

39 

3 

o\ 

f  53 

15 

6 

Annual  Meeting 

Printing,  General,  including  Prospec- 

26 

0 

oj 

tl2 

13 

0 

tuses  and  Appeals  ... 

31 

9 

0 

15 

10 

0 

Printing  Leaflets,  New,  and  Reprints 

t>3 

2 

9 

5* 

9 

0 

,,  Christmas  and  Post  Cards  ... 

32 

J9 

4 

17 

2 

9 

,,  Bird  Notes  and  News 

^4 

14 

0 

45 

6 

7 

Books  and  Stationery  ... 

28 

0 

6 

46 

7 

8 

Postage,  Correspondence  and  Reports 
Sundries,  including  Press  Cuttings  and 

106 

3 

3 

102 

8 

5 

Insurance  ... 

10 

13 

10 

9 

10 

2 

Rent  and  Office  ExjDenses 

51 

u 

6 

56 

14 

0 

Furniture 

12 

11 

0 

3 

6 

10 

Salaries  and  Clerical  Assistance 

157 

2 

11 

159 

19 

0 

Audit  Fee 

s 

3 

0 

5 

5 

0 

Lantern  Slides,  Lectures  and  Travelling 

10 

13 

3 

27 

14 

4 

Bird  and  Tree  Day  Expenses 

Prize  Essays,  Awards  and  Expenses 

33 

22 

0 

O 

18 

D 

6 

58 

8 

4 

Exhibition  Expenses  ... 

2 

16 

0 

O 

r 

3 

2 

Donation,  R.S.P.C.A. 

Watchers’  Fund,  including  special 
printing  and  instructions  to  Coast- 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

guards 

Total  Ordinary  Payments 

29 

729 

13 

3 

6 

0 

42 

18 

0 

s.  d. 
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•Cost  of  Charter,  including  Fees  and 
Printing 
Balances — 

At  Bankers  (including  Watchers’ 

Fund,  ^73  12s.  1  id.) . 

Petty  Cash  in  hand 


112  19  o 


106  12  1 

4  16  3 

-  hi  9  4 


^962  o  1 


SYDNEY  BUXTON, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 


FRANK  E.  LEMON, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 

OF  BIRDS. 

Charter  ant>  Statutes. 

EDWARD  THE  SEVENTH  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith — To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come  Greeting  : 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  in  the  year  1889  there 
was  instituted  a  Society  called  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
for  the  object  of  the  better  protection  of  Wild  Birds,  more  particularly 
of  rare  and  useful  species,  by  developing  public  interest  in  their 
utility  in  the  economy  of  Nature  as  well  as  in  their  beauty  of  plumage 
and  note,  and  that  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  it  would  con¬ 
duce  to  the  welfare  of  the  said  Society  and  to  the  furtherance  of  its 
objects,  that  the  Society  should  be  established  as  hereinafter  appears. 

Now  know  ye  that  we,  being  desirous  of  promoting  the  objects 
aforesaid,  have,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
motion,  given  and  granted  that  all  persons  who,  pursuant  to  this  Our 
Charter,  become  members  of  the  Corporation  hereby  established, 
shall  be  a  Body  Corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  (hereinafter  called  the  Society),  having  perpetual 
succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued  in 
their  Corporate  name,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society  to  take, 
purchase,  and  hold  any  personal  property,  and  also  notwithstanding 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  any  real  property  of  a  yearly  value  (to  be 
determined  according  to  the  value  thereof  at  the  time  when  the  same 
is  respectively  acquired)  not  exceeding  £2000  (two  thousand  pounds), 
with  power  to  sell,  grant,  demise,  mortgage,  exchange,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  property,  provided  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  apply  its  funds,  howsoever  derived,  in  promoting  its  objects 
and  for  no  other  purpose. 

And  we  do  hereby  declare  as  follows  : — 

Objects  and  Powers  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  To  encourage  the  better  preservation  of  Wild  Birds,  more 
particularly  of  rare  and  useful  species  by  developing  public 
interest  in  their  utility  in  the  economy  of  Nature  as  well  as  in 
their  beauty  of  plumage  and  note. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  above  to  promote  research  and 
study  in  all  matters  connected  with  birds,  either  by  means  of 
lectures,  demonstrations,  exhibitions,  and  meetings,  or  by  issuing 
from  time  to  time  pamphlets,  leaflets,  periodicals  and  other 
literature,  or  by  inviting  and  promoting  the  writing  of  papers  and 
essays  with  or  without  prize  awards  for  the  same,  or  by  establish¬ 
ing  or  by  contributing  to  Annual  Bird  and  Tree  Day  Festivals, 
or  in  some  other  manner  as  may  seem  advisable. 
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(c)  To  provide  or  subscribe  to,  or  assist  other  persons  or 
Societies  in  providing  watchers  for  the  better  protection  of  wild 
birds  from  molestation. 

(d)  To  discourage  the  wanton  destruction  of  birds  and  the 
wearing  of  feathers  of  any  bird  not  killed  for  the  purposes  of 
food,  other  than  the  ostrich,  but  to  take  no  part  in  the  question 
of  the  killing  of  game  birds  and  legitimate  sport  of  that  character. 

(e)  To  work  in  conjunction  with  or  in  support  of  other 
persons,  Societies  or  Corporations  having  similar  objects  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies  or  Dependencies,  or  in 
Foreign  Countries. 

(f)  To  do  anything  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  foregoing 
objects  or  any  of  them. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  shall  consist  of  Fellows,  Members,  and  Associates. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Treasurer  and  Honorary 
Secretary  (if  any),  who  shall  be  appointed  from  amongst  the  Fellows 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  Council.  There  shall  be  a  Council 
of  the  Society,  which  shall  consist  of  the  President,  a  Chairman, 
Treasurer,  and  Honorary  Secretary  (if  any),  together  with  not  more 
than  such  number  of  persons  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  Schedule 
to  this  Charter,  who  shall  be  elected  from  amongst  the  Fellows  and 
Members  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  under  whose 
management  the  Society  shall  be  carried  on. 

The  Council  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  shall 
appoint,  having  a  quorum  of  not  less  than  six  present  at  such 
meeting. 

The  Council  may  from  time  to  time  elect  such  number  of  persons 
to  be  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be 
prescribed  in  the  Schedule  hereto.  Fellows  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Society  and  to  designate  themselves  as  such. 

Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  such 
persons  who  shall  subscribe  such  sum,  and  shall  receive  such 
privileges  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  Schedule  hereto. 

The  Council  may  from  time  to  time,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  elect 
persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society  from  among  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  whose  name  and  influence  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  Society. 

The  name  of  any  Fellow,  Member,  or  Associate  may  be  removed 
from  the  register  of  the  Society  by  the  Council,  and  any  Fellow, 
Member,  or  Associate  whose  subscription,  without  sufficient  reason 
given,  shall  be  in  arrear  for  twelve  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  such  payment  as  may  be  set  out  in  the  Schedule  hereto,  shall 
cease  to  belong  to  the  Society. 

The  Council  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  salaried  Officers 
and  Officials  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society, 
and  may  remove  the  same,  and  may  rent,  lease  or  purchase  suitable 
premises  as  offices  of  the  Society. 
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Meetings  and  Accounts. 

Once  in  every  year  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  and 
Members  of  the  Society  shall  be  held.  At  such  Meeting  the  Reports 
and  Financial  Statement  of  the  past  year,  as  shall  be  required  by  the 
Statutes  of  the  Society,  shall  be  presented,  and  such  other  business 
shall  be  done  as  the  Council,  these  presents,  or  the  Statutes  of  the 
Society  shall  require. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  before  the  31st  day 
of  March  in  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may 
appoint. 

An  Extraordinary  Meeting  may  be  summoned  by  the  President 
or  Council,  or  upon  the  written  requisition  of  not  less  than  Twenty 
Fellows  or  Members  or  of  either  of  them. 

Fourteen  days’  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  General  Meetings  to 
all  Fellows  and  Members  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  such  notice  shall 
also  appear  in  the  “Times”  newspaper  and  in  such  other  newspapers 
as  the  Council  shall  think  fit. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by  an 
Auditor  or  Auditors  to  be  appointed  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Every  such  Auditor  shall  be  a  Chartered  Accountant. 

Statutes  of  the  Society. 

The  first  Statutes  of  the  Society  are  set  forth  in  a  Schedule  to 
this  Our  Charter,  and  any  of  such  Statutes  may  at  any  time  be 
repealed  or  altered,  or  any  new  Statutes  may  be  made  and  ordained 
by  the  Council.  Provided  that  no  such  Statute  shall  be  unreasonable 
or  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  these  presents,  or  to 
the  laws  or  Statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and  that  no  Statute  or  repeal  or 
alteration  of  a  Statute  shall  have  any  force  or  validity  until  the  same 
shall  have  been  approved  by  Our  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

Miscellaneous. 

If  any  person  shall  cease  from  any  cause  whatever  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Society,  he  or  she  shall  not  have  any  interest  in  or  claim 
against  the  funds  or  property  of  the  Society. 

And  Lastly  We  do  by  these  presents  for  Us  and  our  Successors 
grant  unto  the  Society  that  these  Our  Letters  Patent  or  the  enrol¬ 
ment  or  exemplification  thereof  shall  be  in  all  things  valid  and 
effectual  in  law  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof, 
and  shall  be  taken  construed  and  judged  in  the  most  favourable 
and  beneficial  sense  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  Society  as  well 
in  all  our  Courts  of  Record  as  elsewhere,  by  all  and  singular  Judges, 
Justices,  Officers,  Ministers,  and  other  subjects  whatsoever  of  Us 
Our  Heirs  and  Successors,  any  non-recital  or  other  omission,  defect 
or  thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  WE  have  caused  these  Our  Letters 
to  be  made  Patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster  the  third  day  of  November 
in  the  fourth  vear  of  Our  Reign. 

•>  O 
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THE  SCHEDULE. 


STATUTES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  The  first  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Fellows,  Members,  and 
Associates  (subject  as  hereinafter  set  out),  together  with  the  Council,. 
Treasurer,  Honorary  Secretary  (if  any),  Secretary,  Auditors  and 
Officers  of  the  Society,  shall  be  the  same  as  were  holding  their 
respective  positions  and  offices  or  were  elected  at  the  last  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  prior  to  its  incorporation,  all  of 
whom  shall  subsequently  hold  their  respective  positions  and  offices 
subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter  and  the  Schedule  thereto. 

2.  The  number  of  the  Council  to  be  elected  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  in  the  first  instance  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  nor  be  less  than  twelve,  exclusive  of  the  President,  Chairman, 
Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretary  (if  any). 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  shall  not  exceed  five 
hundred,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  from  amongst  persons 
interested  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  who  shall 
either  give  a  life  subscription  of  Twenty  Guineas  or  shall  subscribe 
an  annual  sum  of  not  less  than  One  Guinea. 

4.  The  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  shall  not  exceed 
five  thousand,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  from  amongst 
persons  interested  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  who 
shall  give  a  life  subscription  of  Five  Guineas,  or  shall  subscribe  an 
annual  sum  of  not  less  than  Five  Shillings. 

5.  All  Fellows  and  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote 
at  all  General  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  receive  a  copy  of  each 
publication  issued  by  the  Society. 

6.  The  number  of  the  Associates  of  the  Society  shall  be  unlimited 
and  shall  consist  of  persons  who  agree  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  contribute  a  sum  less  than  Five  Shillings.  Associates 
of  the  Society  shall  not  enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Society 
unless  and  except  the  Council  shall  at  any  time  otherwise  determine. 

1 

Provided  that — 

(1)  All  Associates  of  the  Society  who,  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
Our  Charter,  have  either  given  a  Life  Subscription  of  One  Guinea 
or  have  subscribed  an  annual  sum  of  less  than  Five  Shillings,  and 
who  shall  continue  such  Annual  Subscription,  shall  be  entitled  to 
attend  and  vote  at  all  General  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to 
receive  its  Annual  Report  as  heretofore. 

(2)  All  other  persons  not  above  referred  to  who,  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  contributed  a  sum  of  less  than  Five 
Shillings  and  expressed  their  adhesion  to  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  Society,  and  have  hitherto  been  entered  on  the  roll  kept  by 
the  Society  as  “  Members,”  or  by  any  other  description,  shall  in 
future  also  be  known  as  Associates  of  the  Society,  but  they  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  attend  any  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  or 
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enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Society  unless  and  except  the 
Council  shall  at  any  time  otherwise  determine  ;  and  in  so  far  as 
they  have  been  described  as  Members  in  the  books  of  the  Society 
prior  to  its  incorporation  such  description  shall  cease  where  used, 
and  they  shall  be  known  and  enrolled  as  Associates  of  the 
Society. 

7.  The  Council  of  the  Society  may  from  time  to  time  make  such 
regulations  as  they  think  fit  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
Fellows,  Members,  and  Associates,  and  for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

8.  All  subscriptions  shall  become  due  on  the  1st  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  and  be  payable  before  the  31st  day  of  July  following. 

9.  The  Council  may  at  any  time  establish  a  branch  of  the  Society 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  British  Colony  or 
Dependency,  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  and  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  at  any  time  close 
the  same. 

10.  The  Council  may  bring  into  affiliation  with  the  Society  any 
School,  or  any  Natural  History  Society,  Nature  Study,  or  other 
Scientific  Society,  on  payment  of  such  fees  and  with  such  privileges 
as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

11.  The  President  shall  be  entitled  to  preside  at  all  General 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  but  the  Council  may  appoint  a  Chairman  to 
preside  in  his  absence.  A  minute  book  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
General  Meetings  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary. 

12.  Once  in  every  year  a  General  Report  of  the  proceedings  and 
work  of  the  Society  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Council  and  presented 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  There  shall  be  attached  thereto  a 
duly  certified  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  year  showing  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Society,  and  such  Statement  of  Accounts  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  duly  certified  by  the  Auditor  or 
Auditors,  and  every  such  Auditor  shall  be  a  Chartered  Accountant. 

13.  If  any  Fellow  or  Member  or  Associate  shall  cease,  from  any 
cause  whatever,  to  belong  to  the  Society,  he  or  she  shall  not  have  any 
interest  or  claim  against  the  funds  or  property  of  the  Society. 

14.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  Society,  any  of 
these  Statutes  may  at  any  time  be  repealed  or  altered  or  added  to, 
and  if  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  construction  or  meaning  of 
any  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Society  for  the  time  being,  it  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

By  Warrant  under  the  King’s  Sign  Manual. 


muir  mckenzie. 
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The  Snowy  Heron 

By  WILLIAM  DUTCHER 

Chairman  National  Committee  of  Audubon  Societies 

Description — Snowy  Heron  ( Egretta  tandidissima) .  There  is  no  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the  sexes,  both  of 
which  are  always  pure  white.  Occipital  (top  of  head)  and  jugular  (lower  throat)  region  with  plumes.  From  the 
interscapular  region  (between  the  shoulders)  grow  a  large  number  of  "  aigrette  ”  plumes  which  extend  to  or  beyond 
the  tail  and,  when  in  perfect  condition,  are  recurved  at  tip;  lores  (front  of  eye),  eyes  and  feet  yellow.  Bill  black, 
except  at  base,  which  is  yellow;  legs  black,  except  lower  portion  behind,  which  is  yellow.  The  adults  after  the 
breeding  season  and  the  immature  birds  do  not  have  the  ‘aigrette’  plumes.  Length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail, 
not  including  plumes,  varies  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  inches. 

The  Snowy  Heron  always  breeds  in  colonies.  Nest,  a  closely  built  platform  of  sticks,  in  rushes,  bushes  or 
trees  in  swamps.  Eggs,  three  to  five  in  number,  of  a  light  greenish  blue  color. 

Distribution. — All  of  temperate  and  tropical  America  between  4.10  north  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  450 
north  latitude  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  350  south  latitude.  After  the  breeding  season,  stragglers  from  the 
southern  states  sometimes  wander  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario. 

The  American  Egret  ( Herodias  egretta)  is  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  Snowy  Heron,  its  length  being  from 
thirty-seven  to  forty-one  inches;  it  is  also  pure  white,  and  both  sexes  have  during  the  breeding  season  only  a  large 
number  of  interscapular  plumes  which  extend  beyond  the  tail.  These  plumes  are  straight,  and  not  recurved  as  are 
those  of  its  smaller  relative. 

The  White  Herons  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  are  very  similar  to  those  found  on  the  American  continent, 
even  to  the  difference  in  size.  Corresponding  to  the  Snowy  Heron  in  America,  Garzetta  garzetta  is  found  in 
southern  Europe,  across  to  China  and  Japan,  south  to  the  Burmese  countries  and  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  Ceylon, 
Philippine  Islands,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  whole  of  Africa.  A  second  small  form,  Garzetta  ntgripes,  is  found 
from  Java  throughout  the  Moluccas  to  Australia.  The  large  forms,  corresponding  to  the  American  Egret,  are 
Herodias  alba  of  southern  Europe,  east  to  central  Asia,  and  south  to  Africa,  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  the  Burmese 
countries;  and  Herodias  timoriensis,  which  is  found  from  Japan  and  north  China,  south  through  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  to  Australia. 

The  food  of  Herons  consists  of  shrimp,  small  fish,  aquatic  insects,  crayfish,  and  life  found  along  the  shores  and 
in  swamps.  Economically,  so  far  as  known,  they  are  neutral  or  harmless,  but  may  prove  to  be  highly  beneficial  when 
a  scientific  study  of  their  food  has  been  made. 

The  recent  history  of  the  White  Herons  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  as  it  is  a  tale  of  per¬ 
secution  and  rapid  extermination.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  fashion  decreed  that  the  nuptial 
plumes  of  these  birds  should  be  worn  as  millinery  ornaments.  Feathers  and  scalps,  rapine 
and  blood  are  the  accompaniments  of  savage  life,  but  better  things  are  expected  of 
civilization. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  women  of  the  present  day  are  unacquainted  with  all  the 
horrible  details  of  plume-hunting.  The  following  pen  picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  plume 
trade,  drawn  by  Prof.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Audubon 
Society,  shows  the  work  in  all  its  bloody  reality: 

"In  the  tall  bushes,  growing  in  a  secluded  pond  in  a  swamp,  a  small  colony  of  Herons  had  their  nesting  home. 
I  accompanied  a  squirrel-hunter  one  day  to  the  spot,  and  the  scene  which  met  our  eyes  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  I  had 
expected  to  see  some  of  the  beautiful  Herons  about  their  nests,  or  standing  on  the  trees  near  by,  but  not  a  living  one 
could  be  found,  while  here  and  there  in  the  mud  lay  the  lifeless  forms  of  eight  of  the  birds.  They  had  been  shot 
down  and  the  skin  bearing  the  plumes  stripped  from  their  backs.  Flies  were  busily  at  work,  and  they  swarmed  up 
with  hideous  buzzings  as  we  approached  each  spot  where  a  victim  lay.  This  was  not  the  worst;  in  four  of  the 
nests  young  orphan  birds  could  be  seen  who  were  clamoring  piteously  for  food  which  their  dead  parents  could  never 
again  bring  to  them.  A  little  one  was  discovered  lying  with  its  head  and  neck  hanging  out  of  the  nest,  happily 
now  past  suffering.  On  higher  ground  the  embers  of  a  fire  gave  evidence  of  the  plume-hunters’  camp. 

The  next  spring  I  visited  this  nesting  site,  but  found  only  the  old  nests  fast  falling  to  decay. 

When  man  comes,  slaughters  and  exterminates.  Nature  does  not  restore  ” 

a 

This  story  of  a  single  Florida  colony  is  the  story  of  what  has  happened  in  all  of  Florida, 
the  Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States,  along  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  coast,  both 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides,  and  has  extended  into  South  America.  From  the  enor¬ 
mous  numbers  of  Herons’  plumes  that  are  annually  sold  in  the  London  feather  market 
there  is  no  doubt  that  plume-hunters  are  at  work  wherever  the  white  Herons  are  found. 
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That  Herons  are  rapidly  becoming  scarce  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  by  the  plume- 
hunters  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  price  in  the  raw  material.  Twenty  years  since,  the 
cost  per  ounce  was  only  a  few  dollars,  now  it  is  more  than  quadrupled.  In  circulars 
sent  by  New  York  feather  dealers  to  plume-hunters  in  Florida  during  1903,  thirty-two 
dollars  per  ounce  was  offered  for  fine  plumes.  This  not  only  indicates  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  the  white  Herons  but  also  that  some  dealers  are  willing,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  plumes,  to  offer  special  inducements  to  hunters  to  violate  laws  enacted  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  birds. 

The  much-sought-after  plumes  are  worn  by  the  Herons  only  for  a  very  limited  period 
during  the  year,  that  is,  in  the  breeding  season.  Unfortunately,  during  that  time  the 
Herons  gather  in  colonies;  whether  this  is  for  protection  or  is  merely  social  is  not  known. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  wild  and  wander  over  large  districts,  when  it  is 
impossible  for  plume-hunters  to  kill  them  in  quantities  that  would  afford  pecuniary  returns. 
However,  during  the  breeding  season  the  habits  of  these  unfortunate  birds  change  entirely, 
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and  with  the  growth  of  the  parental  instinct  they  lose  all  sense  of  fear  or  wildness  and  the 
hunter  has  little  trouble  in  securing  his  victims.  The  death  of  the  parent  birds  entails  the 
destruction  of  the  helpless  nestlings  by  the  painful  and  lingering  method  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Chapman  says,  in  his  ‘Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,’  "The  destruction  of  these 
birds  is  an  unpleasant  subject.  It  is  a  blot  on  Florida’s  history.”  The  blood  stain  is  not 
on  Florida  alone  but  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world.  A  few  years  more  of  reck¬ 
less  slaughter  during  the  breeding  season  and  the  white  Herons  will  be  classed  among  the 
extinct  birds,  the  number  of  which  is  far  too  rapidly  increasing. 

Dealers  often  state  that  ‘  aigrettes  ’  are  manufactured,  but  this  is  not  so;  man  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  imitate  successfully  these  beautiful  plumes;  all  that  are  offered  for  sale 
have  been  torn  from  the  backs  of  the  smaller  white  Herons.  Even  the  stiff  plumes,  or 
‘stubs,’  are  not  manufactured  but  are  the  plumes  of  the  larger  species  of  white  Herons. 

Herons’  plumes  are  often  sold  as  ‘ospreys’;  this  is  simply  another  trade  name  used  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  they  are  Herons’  plumes:  the  ‘Osprey’  of  science  is  the  Fish  Hawk, 
which  produces  no  plumes  of  any  kind. 

Both  ‘aigrettes’  and  ‘stubs’  are  dyed  various  colors,  especially  black;  however,  no 
matter  what  is  the  tint  of  the  plume,  its  original  color  when  on  the  back  of  the  Heron  was 
white  ;  the  artificial  color  is  merely  in  response  to  the  dictates  of  fashion. 
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It  is  conceded  that  the  sale  of  aigrettes  from  American  birds  is  prohibited,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  there  are  no  laws  that  prevent  the  sale  of  imported  goods.  Granting  that 
this  may  be  the  case,  how  is  the  buyer  to  tell  whether  the  goods  are  from  American  or 
Old  World  Herons?  The  most  expert  ornithologists  cannot  separate  the  plumes  after  they 
are  taken  from  the  birds. 

The  wearing  of  ‘aigrettes,’  or  plumes  from  the  white  Herons,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  has  now  become  a  question  of  ethics  which  every  woman  must  decide  for  herself. 
It  matters  not  a  whit  where  the  plume  comes  from,  the  fact  remains  the  same  that  the 
woman  who  wears  one  is  party  to  a  cruel  wrong  and  the  plume  itself  becomes  a  badge  of 
inhumanity  and  is  no  longer  a  thing  of  beauty. 


HERON  FROM  WHICH  PLUMES  HAVE  BEEN  TORN 


"Mark  how  the  Mother  lulls  to  slumber 
Her  new-born  Babe  with  tend’rous  love 
And  guards  her  treasure  from  above!” 

The  word  Mother  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  names,  and  motherhood  is  the  closest  of  all 
human  ties.  Oh,  Mother!  when  you  nestle  your  little  one  to  your  loving  breast  and  look 
into  the  eyes  that  reflect  the  mother-love  shining  from  your  own,  do  you  not  sometimes 
think  with  an  involuntary  shudder  of  the  sorrow  and  grief  it  would  be  were  the  child  to  be 
taken  from  you?  Or,  still  worse,  if  your  tender  care  were  to  be  removed  from  the  helpless 
infant?  While  this  thought  is  still  with  you,  extend  it  to  the  bird-mother,  for  she  surely 
has  for  her  offspring  the  same  tender  love  that  you  have  for  yours;  she  has  the  same 
affection,  the  same  willingness  to  face  danger  to  protect  what  is  to  all  mothers  dearer  than 
life  itself.  Oh,  human  mother!  will  you  again  wear  for  personal  adornment  a  plume  taken 
from  the  dead  body  of  a  bird-mother,  the  plume  that  is  the  emblem  of  her  married  life  as 
the  golden  circlet  is  of  your  own,  the  plume  that  was  taken  from  her  bleeding  body  because 
her  motherhood  was  so  strong  that  she  was  willing  to  give  up  life  itself  rather  than  abandon 
her  helpless  infants!  Whenever  you  are  tempted  in  the  future  to  wear  a  Heron’s  plume, 
think  for  a  moment  of  your  own  motherhood,  and  spare  the  bird-mother  and  her  little  ones. 


Study  Points  for  Teachers  and  Students 

Trace  distribution  of  each  species  of  white  Heron  on  the  map  of  the  world.  When  are  the  plumes  worn  by  the 
Herons  ?  Which  species  of  Heron  have  recurved  plumes  ?  W'hich  have  straight  plumes  ?  How  are  Herons’ 
plumes  procured  for  the  millinery  trade  ?  Do  the  habits  of  Herons  change  at  any  period  in  the  year  ?  In  what 
way  ? 

For  life  history  of  the  American  White  Herons,  read  "Audubon’s  American  Ornithological  Biography”;  for 
cause  of  probable  extermination  of  white  Herons  in  America  read  "The  Present  Condition  of  Some  of  the  Bird 
Rookeries  of  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida,”  by  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  Auk,,Vol.  IV,  pp.  155-144,  215-222,  275-284;  also 
"Stories  of  Bird  Life,”  by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 

Reprinted  from  Bird-Lore,  official  organ  of  the  Audubon  Societies. 
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THE  LINNET  (In  Summer  Plumage). 

Reproduced  from  an  Original  Drawing  by  J.  Smit. 


'"I"'' HE  Saturday  evening  market  was  in  full  progress  at 
nine  o’clock  when  I  crossed  the  road  on  my  way 
home.  Just  where  I  crossed,  a  crowd  had  gathered  round 
a  big  man,  standing  by  a  barrow,  who  was  bawling  in  a 
loud  voice  ;  and  I  stopped  to  look  at  him.  He  was  a  huge 
gross-looking  man,  with  a  broad,  beardless,  flabby  face, 
and  pale  blue  prominent  eyes.  He  was  holding  forth  to 
the  people  he  had  got  together,  trying  in  the  street-seller’s 
usual  manner  to  keep  their  attention  by  his  facetious 
oratory.  “  People  wonder  at  me/’  he  said,  “  because  I’m  so 
big.  They  keep  on  telling  me  I’m  a  stout  man  ;  and  I 
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grant  you  I  do  look  stout  among  you  Londoners.  Now 
I’ll  tell  you  why  I’m  stout.  I’m  a  Yorkshireman,  and  in 
Yorkshire  we  live  on  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  and 
plenty  of  it ;  and  bitter  beer  to  drink  ;  and  don’t  you 
forget  the  plum-pudding  !  That’s  the  fare  to  make  a  man 
stout  !  And  I’ll  tell  you  another  thing:  I’ve  been  eighteen 
years  in  this  business  of  selling  linnets,  and  I’ve  sold  as 
many  thousands  in  eighteen  years  as  the  oldest  man  in  the 
trade  in  all  his  life.  If  you’ll  listen  to  me  I'll  tell  you  why. 
I’ve  sold  more  because  I  give  you  a  better  bird — a  cock 
linnet — a  good  strong  bird,  fresh  caught,  just  up  from  the 
country,  for  sixpence.  Six  pence  for  a  cock  linnet  worth 
half-a-crown.  Can  I  say  better  than  that  ? 

Here  he  thrust  his  hand  into  a  box  and  pulled  out  a 
linnet,  which  he  took  by  the  legs  and  held  up  so  as  to  make 
it  flutter  and  beat  with  its  wings  before  them  all.  After 
he  had  held  it  some  time  a  sixpenny  piece  was  handed  up 
and  the  buyer  received  the  bird  and  went  his  way.  Then 
followed  a  few  more  words  and  another  bird  was  produced 
and  made  to  flutter,  and  eventually  sold.  Then  another 
and  another  until  a  dozen  or  more  had  been  disposed  of 
while  I  stood  looking  on. 

To  what  a  place  had  the  little  flutterers  been  brought 
for  sale — these  little  exiles  in  London  town  !  And  what 
a  seller;  and  what  buyers  who  would,  in  most  cases,  take 
them  home  to  close,  foul  tenements.  There  must  have 
been  a  hundred  persons  gathered  round  him,  the  pale, 
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weary-faced,  Saturday-night  buyers  from  the  mean  streets. 
There  they  stood,  silently  gazing  and  listening  in  the 
glare  of  evil-smelling  naphtha  lamps,  while  the  people  who 
crowded  the  streets  went  jostling  on  either  side,  and  the 
raw  misty  air  was  filled  with  the  noise  of  scores  of  hawkers 
and  stall-keepers  all  shouting  their  loudest. 

A  linnet — think  of  it !  The  small  bird  of  our  open 
spaces,  which  is,  in  its  brilliant  faculties,  its  delicate  lovely 
spring  colouring,  and,  above  all,  in  its  voice — those 
exquisite  fairy  notes,  glad,  yet  tender,  which  it  sings  among 
the  blossoming  furze — the  species  which  merits  above  all 
our  feathered  fellow  creatures  the  epithet  “  spirituel,”  that 
.Michelet  applies  to  birds  generally.  And  in  its  life,  how 
beautiful  the  linnet  is  !  Social  above  other  kinds,  there  is 
always  perfect  harmony  among  the  members.  No  bicker¬ 
ings,  no  jars,  even  in  the  love  season,  that  time  of  greatest 
trial,  when  jealousy  and  rage,  if  a  creature  be  capable  of 
such  emotions,  are  apt  to  show  themselves.  Nor  when 
paired  do  they  break  up  their  little  companies,  but  are 
near  neighbours  that  call  to  one  another,  and  meet  and  sing 
together  a  hundred  times  a  day.  Another  engaging  quality 
to  be  noted  is  the  linnet’s  love  of  the  open  space  and  of 
nature’s  wildness.  He  will  not  endure  the  confinement  of 
woods  and  copses,  but  must  have  the  wide  earth  and  wide 
sky  around  and  above  him,  and  the  dark  prickly  furze 
bush  for  a  home  and  castle. 

This  is  the  bird,  the  aerial  little  gladdener  of  our 
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commons,  heaths,  and  uncultivated  grounds,  which  is  most 
harried  and  tortured  by  us;  for  we  are  all,  in  a  sense, 
responsible  for  what  the  bird-catchers  and  bird-dealers  are 
permitted  to  do.  It  is  captured  in  tens  and  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  all  over  the  country,  and  despatched  in  all  haste 
to  London  and  the  great  provincial  towns.  It  must  indeed 
be  sent  up  quickly,  since  not  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  birds  are  known  to  perish  in  captivity  within  a  week  of 
being  taken.  The  dealer,  on  this  account,  is  anxious  to 
dispose  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  ;  it  often  pays  him 
better  to  sell  them  all  out  at  once  for  sixpence  each,  or  even 
less,  than  to  keep  them  a  week  on  the  chance  of  getting 
two  shillings  or  half-a-crown  apiece  for  the  survivors.  It 
is  a  shocking  waste  of  life  ;  yet  the  birds  that  perish  during 
the  first  few  days  of  captivity  represent  but  a  part,  probably 
less  than  half,  of  the  entire  waste.  As  a  rule  the  bird- 
catchers  send  up  only  the  cock  birds,  since  linnets  cannot 
be  made  to  breed  in  captivity,  and  the  females  do  not  sing 
and  are  consequently  of  no  value.  What  then  becomes  of 
these  ?  Alas  !  their  merciless  captor  does  not  release  them, 
as  fishermen  put  back  the  undersized  fish  they  take  into 
the  sea.  He  kills  them  ;  he  pulls  their  heads  off  as  he 
takes  them  from  the  nets  and  throws  the  little  fluttering 
bodies  aside  as  so  much  carrion.  But  in  some  cases,  bird- 
catchers  have  told  me,  the  little  headless  bodies  are  taken 
home  to  be  eaten  in  linnet  pies. 

I  thought  of  these  things — of  the  linnet  free  and  the 
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linnet  captive  in  our  hands  in  this  Christian  city,  and, 
thinking  of  it  still,  was  about  to  turn  away  when  the  big 
man  pulled  out  a  fresh  bird,  and  pressing  its  little  legs  to 
make  it  flutter,  held  it  high  over  his  head  and  bawled  out 
that  it  was  the  last  of  the  lot.  I  waited  to  see  it  sold. 
Who  would  give  sixpence  for  it?  No  one  seemed  inclined, 
and  so  he  pressed  the  little  legs  to  waken  It  up  once  more  ; 
and  it  fluttered  and  gasped,  and  fluttered  again,  and  yet 
again — a  feathered  “  Little  Pilgrim  ”  striving  with  all  its 
little  might  to  wrest  itself  free,  to  fly  from  such  a  frightful 
destiny  in  this  lurid  city  of  the  under-world  into  which 
a  strange  chance  had  cast  it. 

Finally,  to  save  it  from  further  torture,  I  handed  up  a 
sixpence,  and  the  little  struggler  was  thrust  into  a  paper 
bag  and  given  into  my  possession.  It  will  die  to-night,  I 
said,  but  in  a  cool  quiet  place  it  will  perhaps  pass  from  life 
less  miserably  than  if  I  had  left  it.  So  I  took  it  home,  and 
in  a  large  fireless  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  where  I 
keep  my  book  lumber,  I  took  it  from  the  bag,  and  out  it 
fluttered  and  then  hopped  on  to  a  pile  of  books  and  settled 
down  to  roost  there.  To  my  surprise  it  was  not  dead  in 
the  morning  ;  it  was  lively  and  vigorous,  terrified  at  my 
approach,  and  anxious  to  make  its  escape.  I  wish  I  had 
then  followed  my  first  intention  of  throwing  open  the 
window  and  letting  it  fly  out,  but  it  was  a  bitterly  cold 
morning  with  a  grey  clammy  mist  over  London,  and  what, 
in  such  a  place  in  such  conditions,  would  the  poor  little 
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country  bird  do?  No,  it  was  better  to  keep  him  a  day 
longer, andthen  take  him  out(to  Richmond  Parkorsomesuch 
open  place)  and  release  him  where  he  would  be  able  to  find 
food  and  water,  and  recover  his  strength.  Meanwhile,  to 
save  him  from  possible  accident  it  was  necessary  to  place 
him  in  confinement,  and  as  there  was  no  cage  in  the  house 
I  got  an  old  wire  screen  which,  set  on  a  big  tea-tray,  made 
an  airy  commodious  house  for  him.  I  put  in  a  fern  in  a 
pot,  the  rim  of  which  he  subsequently  used  as  a  perch, 
and  supplied  him  with  food  and  water  and  left  him  by 
the  open  window.  He  was  not  wholly  miserable  there; 
on  each  of  my  numerous  visits  during  that  day  and  on 
the  following  day  his  terror  appeared  to  diminish,  and 
on  my  drawing  back  a  little  he  would  pick  up  the  crumbs 
and  other  food  I  brought  him,  and  he  also  appeared  greatly 
interested  in  watching  the  sparrows  that  came  for  bread 
to  the  window  ledge  outside.  I  concluded  that  this  linnet 
was  one  of  the  few  that  escape  death  during  the  first  few 
days  of  captivity,  and  it  seemed  best  not  to  set  him  free  near 
London  as  I  had  resolved  to  do,  but  to  keep  him  a  couple 
of  days  longer,  and  take  him  to  Worthing  where  I  had 
arranged  to  spend  the  week  end.  There,  close  by,  were 
the  South  Downs,  which  were  perhaps  his  own  home,  and 
in  any  case  it  was  the  most  suitable  spot  in  which  to 
restore  him  to  freedom  in  the  pure  open  world. 

Having  settled  it  in  that  way,  I  paid  him  my  good¬ 
night  visit  about  eleven  o’clock  and  found  him  at  rest  on 
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his  flower-pot,  opening  his  bright  eyes  at  the  light ;  I 
then  wished  there  had  been  some  passage  between  us — 
some  means  of  communicating  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
approaching  liberation,  so  that  these  last  hours  of  his 
imprisonment  might  be  lightened.  But  passage  there 
was  none  ;  and  in  the  morning  I  found  him  dead  and  cold, 
at  the  foot  of  his  perch,  under  the  fern. 

Poor  little  brown  bird  in  his  modest  winter  dress,  which 
would  never  now  be  changed  for  that  brighter  spring 
plumage  his  fellows  would  get  in  another  month — the 
chestnut  mantle  and  brilliant  carmine  vest.  I  had  counted 
at  first  on  his  dying,  but  he  had  lived  longer  than  is  usually 
the  case,  and  the  wish  had  come,  and  with  it  the  hope,  to 
give  him  back  to  nature.  Arrived  at  Worthing,  my  thought 
was,  1  would  go  out  at  once  by  Broadwater  to  the  Downs 
and  to  Cissbury  Hill,  and  on  those  long  gorse-grown  slopes 
that  look  towards  the  sea  I  would  perhaps  find  a  flock  of 
wild  linnets.  The  first  sound  of  their  tender  airy  twittering 
would  reach  him  in  his  little  cardboard  prison  and  make 
him  mad  with  desire  to  escape  and  be  with  them.  That 
would  be  the  moment  to  set  him  free;  then  how  delightful 
it  would  be  to  watch  his  flight,  to  see  him  among  his  own 
little  social  people  once  more,  free  to  use  his  wings  under 
that  wide  sky. 

This  pleasure  being  denied  me,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  me  to  do  but  to  put  the  little  dead  bird  in  a  small  box  to 
take  it  with  me  on  my  trip  to  the  cdast  ;  for  it  seemed  to 
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me  that  there  would  be  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  giving  the 
poor  remains  back  to  the  green  fresh  earth. 

It  was  a  brilliant  though  very  cold  day  in  February 
when  I  walked  out  to  Cissbury  Hill ;  but  though  so  early 
in  the  year  a  good  many  furze-bushes  were  already  in 
bloom  on  the  long  southern  slopes.  Finding  a  suitable 
spot  I  made  an  excavation  under  one  of  the  bushes  and 
buried  my  linnet  among  its  old  red  roots  along  with  a  wisp 
of  green  moss  and  a  handful  of  furze  blossoms. 

And  so  ends  the  sad  little  story  of  the  only 
linnet  I  have  ever  owned  in  my  life,  which  I  bought  for 
sixpence. 
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FIAT  JUSTITIA! 


By  SIR  HEREWALD  WAKE,  Bart. 


HAVE  been  asked  by  the  Boyal  Society  for  the 
-I-  Protection  of  Birds  to  write  something  which  will 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  be  likely  to  obtain  the  co¬ 
operation  of  public  schoolboys  in  giving  our  birds 
fair  play.  I  am  an  old  Eton  fellow  myself,  and 
though  from  one  cause  or  another  I  have  had  to 
stand  aside  while  many  of  my  contemporaries  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  public  life,  I  do  not 
regret  the  years  I  have  spent  in  the  country  and  in 
the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  shall  certainly  not 
think  they  were  wasted  if  anything  I  can  say  on 
the  subject  of  justice  to  the  birds  should  win  your 
attention. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  pick  up  from  your  own 
personal  observation  as  much  knowledge  as  lies  in 
your  path  about  the  birds  which  cross  it.  Note  what 
they  do  and  think  out  why  they  do  it,  for  yourselves, 
and  you  will  learn  a  great  deal  more  than  any  scientific 
ornithologist  can  ever  tell  you.  You  will  find  yourself 
led  off  down  the  most  delightful  bypaths  of  ento¬ 
mology  and  botany ;  and  wherever  you  may  be,  and 
whatever  you  may  be  doing,  I  will  promise  you  one 
thing — you  will  never  be  dull  or  feel  bored  again  as 
long  as  you  live.  I  appeal  to  you  to  do  these  things 
on  three  grounds,  which  should  make  you  agree  like 
a  bird,”  as  the  phrase  runs  :  on  the  grounds  of  Justice,. 
Mercv,  and  Common  Sense. 
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First,  as  regards  Justice.  When  a  bird  is  charged 
with  doing  harm,  we  men  are  not  only  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  but  the  counsel,  the  juries,  the 
judges,  and  the  executioners  as  well.  Bird  ”  has 
two  legs  like  ourselves,  hut  no  tongue  to  speak  with 
in  his  own  defence.  lie  has,  let  us  say,  been  caught 
in  flagrante  delicto ,  stealing  eggs  or  robbing  the 
garden  or  farm,  or  even  taking  the  voung  of  the 
domestic  fowl  or  game-bird ;  and  the  case  is  ap¬ 
parently  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  But  when  a  prisoner 
is  undefended  it  behoves  the  judge  to  watch  the  case 
on  his  behalf.  If  it  so  happens  that  he  can  elicit 
from  the  witnesses  that  “  Bird  ”  has  some  right  to 
help  himself  to  a  certain  allowance  of  cherries  or 
grain,  or  that  the  eggs  or  young  chicks  were  left  so 
unguarded  as  to  become  more  or  less  the  common 
property  of  all  those  gaining  free  access  to  them  (as 
if  thrown  away),  then  it  will  be  his  duty  to  direct  the 
j  ury  to  find  the  case  not  proven. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  whole  charge 
may  be  founded  on  mistaken  identity.  “  Bird’s  ” 
family  is  a  large  one,  and  some  members  of  it  are  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  Again,  as  is  the  case  in  most  large  families, 
however  well  behaved,  there  are  often  evilly-disposed 
individuals  among  them,  and  the  entire  family  must 
not  be  blamed  for  the  crimes  of  one  of  its  members. 
It  is  the  judge’s  business  to  elucidate  doubtful  points, 
and  so  to  sum  up  the  case  as  to  ensure  that  justice 
shall  be  done. 

Clearly,  then,  no  person  is  fitted  to  pronounce 
judgment  who  is  not  well  informed  on  the  subject 
and  has  not  an  impartial  mind,  and  does  not  take 
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into  account  the  prejudices  which  exist  where  real  or 
fancied  injury  lias  been  suffered. 

Secondly,  if  a  bird  must  he  destroyed,  in  the  name 
of  Mercy  as  well  as  of  Justice,  great  care  ought  to  he 
exercised  that  the  sentence,  whether  of  death  to  an 
individual  or  diminution  of  a  tribe,  shall  he  so  carried 
out  as  not  to  cause  unnecessary  suffering  or  to 
include  any  hut  the  really  guilty.  We  haye  laws 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  both  birds  and  beasts,  but 
where  wild  birds  are  concerned  much  still  remains  to 
be  done  to  remove  reproach  in  our  methods  of 
making  war  upon  them.  It  may  become  necessary 
to  thin  down  the  numbers  of  some  species  which 
have  increased  inordinately.  In  doing  so,  it  is  often 
the  case  that  many  other  species  that  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  preserved  fall  victims,  and  this  is  more 
than  regrettable.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  birds 
are  diminished  in  numbers — by  guns,  nets,  traps,  and 
poison,  for  instance — and  not  only  in  the  use  of  these 
methods,  but  as  regards  the  persons  empowered  to 
use  them,  there  should  be  strict  limitations  and 
restrictions  consistent  with  humanity  and  common 
sense. 

Common  Sense  :  yes,  if  needs  be,  and  sentence  has 
to  be  passed  upon  some  particular  species  of  bird  for 
its  misdeeds,  there  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
extenuating  circumstances  to  be  urged,  and  reasons 
to  be  weighed  by  common  sense  why  the  sentence 
should  not  be  carried  out  in  too  vigorous  a  manner. 
The  exceptional  increase  of  certain  birds,  as,  for 
instance,  the  House- Sparrow,  may  be  due  to  our  own 
interference  with  the  balance  of  Nature ;  but  as 
we  cannot  now  restore  that  balance,  it  is  necessary 
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that  some  species  which  become  injurious  when  too 
numerous  should  be  kept  within  bounds.  Even  our 
friends  the  Hooks,  if  allowed  to  increase  until  there 
are  not  enough  wireworms  and  cockchafer  grubs,  etc., 
to  go  round,  are  apt  to  develop  in  times  of  scarcity 
into  as  mischievous  marauders  as  the  Carrion  Crows. 
At  times  the  ltooks  have  difficulty  in  finding  their 
usual  food,  and  then  they  have  to  live  on  what 
they  can  get — newly-sown  corn,  perchance,  or  even 
standing  crops,  or  birds  weaker  than  themselves ; 
but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  labourer  the  proportion  of  insect  food  he 
consumes  during  the  course  of  the  whole  vear  will  be 
as  75  per  cent,  of  grubs  to  15  per  cent,  or  less  of 
grain  or  other  food-stuffs.  Is  it  common  sense  to 
condemn  him  on  the  ground  of  that  15  per  cent.  ? 

I  have  no  space  in  this  short  paper  to  go  into 
technicalities.  What  I  hope  you  will  do  is  to  use 
your  eyes  and  brains,  if  you  are  not  doing  so  already, 
to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  every  indict¬ 
ment  made  against  a  bird  or  other  defenceless  creature 
charged  with  a  misdemeanour  ;  to  watch  the  case  for 
the  defence,  and  never  to  favour  unduly  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  (I  had  almost  written  persecution),  and  to  carry 
an  open  mind  on  the  subject  until  you  have  mastered 
the  whole  of  the  facts,  and  have  grasped  the  case  for 
as  well  as  against  any  wild  thing  that  has,  ab  initio , 
an  equal  right  with  ourselves  to  live  and  move  and 
have  its  being  in  our  land. 

O  * 
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